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CuHaprTer XVII. 
THE FIRST WARNING. 


M*® GILBERT recovered very quickly from her fainting-fit. She 

had been frightened by Mr. Lansdell’s story, she said, and the 
heat had made her dizzy. She sat very quictly upon a sofa in the 
drawing-room, with one of the orphans on each side of her, while 
Brown Molly was being harnessed. 

Lady Gwendoline went away with her father, after bidding Mrs. 
Gilbert rather a cool good morning. The Earl of Ruysdale’s daughter 
did not approve of the fainting-fit, which she was pleased to call Mrs. 
Gilbert’s extraordinary demonstration. 

“Tf she were a single woman, I should fancy she was trying to 
fascinate Roland,” Lady Gwendoline said to her father, as they drove 
homewards. “What can possibly have induced him to invite those 
people to Mordred ? The man is a clod, and the woman a nonentity ; 
except when she chooses to make an exhibition of herself by fainting 
away. That sort of person is always fainting away, and being knocked 
down by feathers, and going unexpectedly into impossible hysterics ; 
and so on.” 

But if Lady Gwendoline was unkind to the doctor’s wife, Roland 
was kind ; dangerously, bewilderingly kind. He was so anxious about 
Isabel’s health. It was his fault, entirely his fault that she had fainted. 
He had kept her standing under the blazing sun while he told his 
stupid story. He should never forgive himself, he said. And he would 
scarcely accept George Gilbert’s assurance that his wife was all right. 
He rang the bell, and ordered strong tea for his visitors. With his 
own hands he closed the venetian shutters, and reduced the light to a 
cool dusky glimmer. He begged Mr. Gilbert to allow him to order a 
close carriage for his wife’s return to Graybridge. 
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“The gig shall be sent home to you to-night,” he said; “I am 
sure the air and dust will be too much for Mrs. Gilbert.” 

But Mr. Raymond hereupon interfered, and said the fresh air was 
just the very thing Isabel wanted, to which opinion the lady herself 
subscribed. She did not want to cause trouble, she said: she would not 
for all the world have caused him trouble, she thought: so the gig was 
brought round presently, and George drove his wife away, under the 
Norman archway by which they had entered in the fresh noonday sun. 
The young man was in excellent spirits, and declared that he had enjoyed 
himself beyond measure—these undemonstrative people always declare 
that they enjoy themselves—but Isabel was very silent and subdued ; 
and when questioned upon the subject, said that she was tired. 


Oh, how blank the world seemed after that visit to Mordred Priory! 
It was all over. This one supreme draught of bliss had been drained 
to the very dregs. It would be November soon, and Roland Lansdell 
would go away. He would go before November, perhaps : he would go 
suddenly, whenever the fancy seized him. Who can calculate the arrange- 
ments of the Giaour or Sir Reginald Glanville? At any moment, in the 
dead darkness of the moonless night, the hero may call for his fiery 
steed, and only the thunder of hurrying hoofs upon the hard high-road 
may bear witness of his departure. 

Mr. Lansdell might leave Mordred at any hour in the long summer 
day, Isabel thought, as she stood at the parlour-window looking out 
at the dusty lane, where Mrs. Jeffson’s fowls were pecking up stray 
grains of wheat that had been scattered by some passing wain. He 
might be gone now—yes, now, while she stood there thinking of him. 
Her heart seemed to stop beating as she remembered this. Why had 
he ever invited her to Mordred ? Was it not almost cruel to open the 
door of that paradise just a little way, only to shut it again when she 
was half blinded by the glorious light from within? Would he ever 
think of her, this grand creature with the dark pensive eyes, the tender 
dreamy eyes that were never the same colour for two consecutive 
minutes ? Was she any thing to him, or was that musical lowering 
of his voice common to him when he spoke to women? Again and 
again, and again and again, she went over all the shining ground of 
that day at Mordred ; and the flowers, and glass, and pictures, and painted 
windows, and hot-house fruit, only made a kind of variegated back- 
ground, against which he stood forth paramount and unapproachable. 

She sat and thought of Roland Lansdell, with some scrap of never- 
to-be-finished work lying in her lap. It was better than reading. 
A crabbed little old woman who kept the only circulating-library in 
Graybridge noted a falling off in her best customer about this time. 
It was better than reading, to sit through all the length of a hot 
August afternoon thinking of Roland Lansdell. What romance had ever 
been written that was equal to this story ; this perpetual fiction, with 
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a real hero dominant in every chapter ? There was a good deal of repe- 
tition in the book, perhaps ; but Isabel was never aware of its monotony. 

It was all very wicked of course, and a deep and cruel wrong to the 
simple country surgeon, who ate his dinner, and complained of the 
under-done condition of the mutton, upon one side of the table, while 
Isabel read the inexhaustible volume on the other. It was very wicked; 
but Mrs. Gilbert had not yet come to consider the wickedness of her 
ways. She was a very good wife, very gentle and obedient ; and she 
fancied she had a right to furnish the secret chambers of her mind 
according to her own pleasure. What did it matter if a strange god 
reigned in the temple, so long as the doors were for ever closed upon 
his awful beauty ; so long as she rendered all due service to her liege 
lord and master? He was her lord and master, though his fingers 
were square at the tips, and he had an abnormal capacity for the con- 
sumption: of spring-onions. Spring-onions! all-the-year-round onions, 
Isabel thought; for those obnoxious bulbs seemed always in season 
at, Graybridge. She was very wicked ; and she thought perpetually of 
Roland Lansdell, as she had thought of Eugene Aram, and Lara, and 
Ernest Maltravers—blue-eyed Ernest Maltravers. The blue-eyed heroes 
were out of fashion now, for was not he dark of aspect ? 

She was very wicked, she was very foolish, very childish. All her 
life long she had played with her heroines and heroes as other children 
play with their dolls. Now Edith Dombey was the favourite, and now 
dark-eyed Zuleika, kneeling for ever at Selim’s feet with an unheeded 
flower in her hand. Left quite to herself through all her idle girlhood, 
this foolish child had fed upon three-volume novels and sentimental 
poetry : and now that she was married and invested with the solemn 
duties of a wife, she could not throw off the sweet romantic bondage 
all at once, and take to pies and puddings. 

So she made no endeavour to banish Mr. Lansdell’s image from her 
mind. If she had recognised the need of such an effort, she would 
have made it perhaps. But she thought that he would go away, and 
her life would drop back to its dead level, and would be “all the same 
as if he had not been.” 

But Mr. Lansdell did not leave Mordred just yet. Only a week 
after the never-to-be-forgotten day at the Priory, he came again to 
Thurston’s Crag, and found Isabel sitting under the oak with her 
books in her lap. She started up as he approached her, looking rather 
frightened, and with her face flushed and her eyelids drooping. She 
had not expected him. Demi-gods do not often drop out of the clouds. 
It is only once in a way that Castor and Pollux are seen fighting in 
a mortal fray. Mrs. Gilbert sat down again, blushing and trembling ; 
but, oh, so happy, so foolishly, unutterably happy ; and Roland Lansdell 
seated himself by her side and began to talk to her. 

He did not make the slightest allusion to that unfortunate swoon. 
which had spoiled the climax of his story. That one subject, which 
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of all others would have been most embarrassing to the doctor’s wife, 
was scrupulously avoided by Mr. Lansdell. He talked of all manner 
of things. He had been a fléneur pure and simple for the last ten 
years, and was a consummate master of the art of conversation ; so he 
talked to this ignorant girl of books, and pictures, and foreign cities, 
and wonderful people, living and dead, of whom she had never heard 
before. He seemed to know every thing, Mrs. Gilbert thought. She 
felt as if she was before the wonderful gates of a new fairy land, and 
Mr. Lansdell had the keys, and could open them for her at his will, 
and could lead her through the dim mysterious pathways in the 
beautiful region beyond. % 

Mr. Lansdell asked his companion a good many questions about 
her life at Graybridge, and the books she read. He found that her life 
was a very idle one, and that she was perpetually reading the same 
books,—the dear dilapidated volumes of popular novels that: were to 
be had at every circulating-library. Poor little childish creature, who 
could wonder at her foolish sentimentality ? Out of pure philanthropy 
Roland offered to lend her any of the books in his library. 

“If you can manage to stroll this way to-morrow morning, I'll 
bring you the Life of Robespierre, and Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
I don’t suppose you'll lilte Carlyle at first; but he’s wonderful when 
you get accustomed to his style—like a monster brass-band, you know, 
that stuns you at first with its crashing thunder, until, little by little, 
you discover the wonderful harmony, and appreciate the beauty of the 
instrumentation. Shall I bring you Lamartine’s Girondists as well ? 
That will make a great pile of books, but you need not read them 
laboriously ; you can pick out the pages you like here and there, and 
we can talk about them afterwards.” 

The French Revolution was one of Isabel’s pet oases in the history 
of the universe. A wonderful period, in which a quiet country-bred 
young woman had only to make her way up to Paris and assassinate a 
tyrant, and, lo, she became “a feature” throughout all time. Mr. 
Lansdell had discovered this special fancy in his talk with the doctor’s 
wife, and he was pleased to let in the light of positive knowledge on 
her vague ideas of the chiefs of the Mountain and the martyrs of the 
Gironde. Was it not an act of pure philanthropy to clear some of the 
sentimental mistiness out of that pretty little head? Was it not a 
good work rather than a harmful one to come now and then to this 
shadowy resting-place under the oak, and while away an hour or 50 
with this poor little half-educated damsel, who had so much need of 
some sounder instruction than she had been able to glean, unaided, out 
of novels and volumes of poetry ? 

There was no harm in these morning rambles, these meetings, 
which arose out of the purest chance. There was no harm whatever : 
especially as Mr. Lansdell meant to turn his back upon Midlandshire ~ 
directly the partridge-shooting was over. 
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He told Isabel, indirectly, of this intended departure, presently. 

“ Yes,” he said, “you must ask me ‘for whatever books you would 
like to read : and by and by, when I have left Mordred—” 

He paused for a moment involuntarily, for he saw that Isabel gave 
a little shiver. 

“When I leave Mordred, at the end of October, you must go to the 
Priory, and choose the books for yourself. My housekeeper is a very 
good woman, and she will be pleased to wait upon you.” * 

So Mrs. Gilbert began quite a new course of reading, and eagerly 
devoured the books which Mr. Lansdell brought her; and wrote long 
extracts from them, and made profile sketches of the heroes, all looking 
from right to left, and all bearing a strong family resemblance to the 
master of Mordred Priory. The education of the doctor’s wife took 
a grand stride by this means. She sat for hours together reading 
in the little parlour at Graybridge; and George, whose life was a very 
busy one, grew to consider her only in her normal state with a book in 
her hand, and was in no wise offended when she ate her supper with 
an open volume by the side of her plate, or responded vaguely to his 
simple talk. Mr. Gilbert was quite satisfied. He had never sought 
for more than this: a pretty little wife to smile upon him when he 
came home, to brush his hat for him now and then in the passage 
after breakfast, before he went out for his day’s work, and to walk 
to church twice every Sunday hanging upon his arm. If any one had 
ever said that such a marriage as this in any way fell short of perfect 
and entire union, Mr. Gilbert would have smiled upon that person as on 
a harmless madman. 

Mr. Lansdell met the doctor’s wife very often: sometimes on the 
bridge beside the water-mill: sometimes in the meadow-land which 
surged in emerald billows all about Graybridge and Mordred and 

_Warncliffe. He met her very often. It was no new thing for Isabel to 
ramble here and there in that lovely rustic paradise : but it was quite a 
new thing for Mr. Lansdell to take such a fancy for pedestrian exercise. 
The freak could not last long, though: the feast of St. Partridge the 
martyr was close at hand, and then Mr. Lansdell would have something 
better to do than to dawdle away his time in country lanes and 
meadows, talking to the doctor’s wife. 

Upon the very eve of that welcome morning which was to set all 
the breach-loading rifles in Midlandshire popping at those innocent. 
red-breasted victims, George Gilbert received a letter from his old 
friend and comrade Mr. Sigismund Smith, who wrote in very high 
spirits, and with a great many blots. 

“I’m coming down to stop a few days with you, dear old boy,” he 
wrote, “to get the London smoke blown out of my hyacinthines, and to 
go abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs ;—are there any 
young lambs in September, by the by? I want to sce what sort of a 
matron you have made of Miss Isabel Sleaford. Do you remember 
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that day in the garden when you first saw her? A palpable case of 
spoons there and then—k-k-c-k-k ! as Mr. Buckstone remarks when he 
digs his knuckles into the walking-gentleman’s ribs. Does she make 
puddings, and sew on buttons, and fill up the holes in your stockings 
with wonderful trelliswork ? She never would do that sort of thing at 
Camberwell. I shall give you a week, and I shall spend another week 
in the bosom of my family ; and I shall bring a gun, because it looks 
well in the railway carriage, you know, especially if it doesn’t go off, 
which I suppose it won’t, if it isn’t loaded; though, to my mind, there’s 
always something suspicious about the look of firearms, and I should 
never be surprised to see them explode by spontaneous combustion, or 
something of that kind. I suppose you’ve heard of my new three- 
volume novel—a legitimate three-volume romance, with all the inter- 
est concentrated upon one body,—The Mystery of Mowbray Manor,— 
pleasant alliteration of M’s, eh ?—which is taking the town by storm ; 
that’s to say, Camden Town, where I partial-board, and have some 
opportunity of pushing the book myself by going into all the circulating- 
libraries I pass, and putting my name down for an early perusal of the 
first copy. Ofcourse I never go to fetch the book ; but if I am the means 
of making any one simple-minded librarian take a single copy of Zhe 
M. of M. M. more than he wants, I feel I have not laboured in vain.” 

Mr. Smith arrived at Warncliffe by an early train next morning, 
and came on to Graybridge in an omnibus, which was all spiky with 
guns. He was in very high spirits, and talked incessantly to Isabel, 
who had stayed at home to receive him ; who had stayed at home when 
there was just a faint chance that Mr. Lansdell might take his morning 
walk in the direction of Lord Thurston’s Crag,—only a faint chance, 
for was it not the Ist of September; and might not he prefer the 
slaughter of partridges to those lazy loiterings under the big oak ? 

Mrs. Gilbert gave her old friend a very cordial welcome. She was 
fond of him, as she might have been of some big brother, less objec- 
tionable than the ordinary run of big brothers. He had never seen 
Mr. Sleaford’s daughter looking so bright and beautiful. A new 
element had been introduced into her life. She was happy, unutterably 
happy, on the mystical threshold of a new existence. She didn’t want 
to be Edith Dombey any longer. Not for all the ruby-velvet gowns and 
diamond-coronets in the world would she have sacrificed one accidental 
half-hour on the bridge under Lord Thurston’s oak. 

She sat at the little table smiling and talking gaily, while the 
author of The Mystery of Mowbray Manor ate about half a quartern 
of dough made up into puffy Yorkshire cakes, and new-laid eggs and 
frizzled bacon in proportion. Mr. Smith deprecated the rampant state 
of his appetite by and by, and made a kind of apology for his ravages. 

“You see, the worst of going into society is that,” he remarked 
vaguely,—* they see one eat ; and it’s apt to tell against one in three 
volumes. It’s a great pity that fiction is not compatible with a 
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healthy appetite ; but it isn’t; and society is so apt to object to one, if 
one doesn’t come up to its expectations. You’ve no idea what a lot of 
people have invited me out to tea—ladies, you know—since the pub- 
lication of The Mystery of Mowbray Manor. I used to go at first. But 
they generally said to me, ‘ Lor, Mr. Smith, you’re not a bit like what I 
fancied you were! I thought you’d be TALL, and DARK, and HAUGHTY- ° 
LOOKING, like Montague Manderville in The Mystery of— &c. &c.; and that 
sort of thing is apt to make a man feel himself an impostor. And if a 
writer of fiction can’t drink hot tea without colouring up, as if he had just 
pocketed a silver spoon, and it was his guilty conscience, why, my idea is, 
he’d better stay at home. I don’t think any man was ever as good or 
as bad as his books,” continued Sigismund, reflectively, scraping up a 
spoonful of that liquid-grease which Mrs. Jeffson tersely entitled “ dip.” 
“There’s a kind of righteous indignation, and a frantic desire to do 
something splendid for his fellow-creatures, like vaccinating them all 
over again, or founding a hospital for every body, which a man feels when 
he’s writing—especially late at night, when he’s been keeping himself 
awake with bitter-ale—that seems to ooze away somehow when his copy 
has gone to the printers. And it’s pretty much the same with one’s 
scorn and hate and cynicism. Nobody ever quite comes up to his 
books. Even Byron, but for turning-down his collars, and walking 
lame, would have been a social failure. I think there’s a good deal of 
Horace Walpole’s Inspired Idiocy in this world. The morning sun 
shines, and the statue is musical ; but all the day there is silence ; and 
at night—in society, I suppose—the sounds are lugubrious. How I do 
talk, Izzie, and you don’t say any thing! But I needn’t ask if you’re 
happy. I never saw you looking so pretty.” 

Isabel blushed. Was she pretty? Oh, she wanted so much to be 
pretty ! 

“ And I think George may congratulate himself upon having secured 
the dearest little wife in all Midlandshire.” 

Mrs. Gilbert blushed a deeper red ; but the happy smile died away 
on her lips. Something, a very vague something as yet, was lurking 
in what Mr. Raymond would have called her “inner consciousness ;” 
and she thought perhaps George had not such very great reason for 
self-gratulation. 

“T always do as he tells me,” she said naively; “and he’s kinder 
than mamma used to be, and doesn’t mind my reading at meals. You 
know how ma used to go on about it. And I mend his socks—:ome- 
times.” She drew open a drawer, where there were some little bundles 
of gray woollen stuff, and balls of worsted with big needles stuck across 
them. “ And, oh, Sigismund,” she exclaimed rather inconsecutively, 
“we've been to Mordred—to Mordred Priory—to a luncheon ; quite a 
grand luncheon—pine-apple and ices, and nearly half-a-dczen different 
kinds of glasses before each person.” 

She could talk to Sigismund about Mordred and the master of 
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Mordred. He was not like George, and he would sympathise with her 
enthusiasm about that carthly paradise. 

“Do you know Mordred ?” she asked. She felt a kind of pleasure 
in calling the mansion “ Mordred,” all short, as he called it. 

“T know the village of Mordred well enough,” Mr. Smith answered, 
“and I ought to know the Priory precious well. The last Mr. Lansdell 
was a client of my father’s; and when Roland Lansdell was being 
coached-up in the Classics by a private tutor, I used to go up to the 
Priory and read with him. ‘The governor was very glad to get such a 
chance for me ; but I can’t say I intensely appreciated the advantage 
myself, on hot summer afternoons, when there was cricketing on Warn- 
cliffe meads.” 

“You knew him—you knew Mr. Roland Lansdell when he was a 
boy ?” said Isabel, with a little gasp. 

“T certainly did, my dear Izzie ; but I don’t think there’s any thing 
wonderful in that. You couldn’t open your eyes much wider if I said 
I’d known Eugene Aram when he was a boy. I remember Roland 
Lansdell,” continued Mr. Sith, slapping his breakfast-napkin across 
his dusty boots, “ and a very jolly young fellow he was; a regular young 
swell, with a chimney-pot hat and dandy boots, and a gold hunter in 
his waistcoat-pocket, and no end of pencil-cases, and cricket-bats, and 
drawing portfolios, and single-sticks, and fishing-tackle. He taught me 
fencing,” added Sigismund, throwing himself suddenly into a position 
that covered one entire side of the little parlour, and making a post- 
man’s knock upon the carpet with the sole of his foot. 

“Come, Mrs. Gilvert,” he said, presently, “put on your bonnet and 
come out for a walk. I suppose there’s no chance of our seeing George 
till dinner-time.” 

Isabel was pleased to go out. All the world seemed astir upon this 
bright September morning ; and out of doors there was always just a 
chance of mecting Aim. She fetched her hat, the broad-leaved straw 
that cast such soft shadows upon her face, and she took up the 
big green parasol, and was ready to accompany her old friend in a 
minute. 

“T don’t want the greetings in the market-place,” Mr. Smith said, 
as they went out into the lane, where it was always very dusty in dry 
weather, and very muddy when there was rain. “I know almost every- 
body in Graybridge ; and there’ll be a round of stereotyped questions and 
answers to go through as to how I’m getting on ‘oop in London,’ I 
can’t tell those people that I earn my bread by writing The Demon of 
the Galleys, or The Mystery of Mowbray Manor. Take me for a country 
walk, Izzie ; a regular rustic ramble.” 

Mrs. Gilbert blushed. That habit of blushing when she spoke or 
was spoken to had grown upon her lately. Then, after a little pause, 
she said shyly : 

“ Thurston’s Crag is a pretty place ; shall we go there ?” 
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“Suppose we do. That’s quite a brilliant thought of yours, Izzie. 
Thurston’s Crag is a pretty place, a nice drowsy, lazy old place, where 
one always goes to sleep, and wishes one had bottled beer. It reminds 
one of bottled beer, you know, the waterfall,—bottled beer in a rampant 
state of effervescence.” 

Tsabel’s face was all lighted up with smiles. 

“T am so glad you have come to see us, Sigismund,” she said. 

She was very glad. She might go to Thurston’s Crag now as often 
as she could beguile Sigismund thitherward, and that haunting sense of 
something wrong would no longer perplex her in the midst of her un- 
utterable joy. It was unutterable! She had tried to write poetry about 
it, and had failed dismally, though her heart was making poetry all day 
long, as wildly, vaguely beautiful as Solomon’s Song. She had tried to 
set her joy to music; but there were no notes on the harpsichord that could 
express such wondrous melody; though there was indeed one little simple 
theme, an old-fashioned air, arranged as a waltz, “”’T'were vain to tell 
thee all I feel,” which Isabel would play slowly, again and again, for an 
hour together, dragging the melody out in lingering legato notes, and 
listening to its talk about Roland Lansdell. 

But all this was very wicked, of course. To-day she could go to 
Thurston’s Crag with a serene front, an unburdened conscience. What 
could be more intensely proper than this country walk with her mother’s 
late partial-boarder ? 

They turned into the meadows presently, and as they drew nearer 
and nearer to.the grassy hollow under the cliff, where the miller’s cottage 
and the waterfall were nestled together like jewels in a casket of emerald 
velvet, the ground seemed to grow unsubstantial under her feet, as if 
Thurston’s Crag had been a phantasmal region suspended in mid air. 
Would he be there ? Her heart was perpetually beating out the four 
syllables of that simple sentence: Would he be there? It was the 
Ist of September, and he would be away shooting partridges, perhaps. 
Oh, was there even the remotest chance that he would be there ? 

Sigismund handed her across the stile in the last meadow, and then 
there was only a little bit of smooth verdure between them and the 
waterfall ; but the overhanging branches of the trees intervened, and 
Isabel could not see yet whether there was any one on the bridge. 

But presently the narrow winding path brought them to a break in 
the foliage. Isabel’s heart gave a tremendous bound, and then the 
colour, which had come and gone so often on her face, faded away 
altogether. He was there: leaning with his back against the big 
knotted trunk of the oak, and making a picture of himself, with one 
arm above his head, plucking the oak-leaves and dropping them into 
the water. He looked down at the glancing water and the hurrying 
leaves with a moody dissatisfied scowl. Had he been any thing less than 
a hero, one might have thought that he looked sulky. 

But when the light footsteps came rustling through the long 
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grass, accompanied by the faint fluttering of a woman’s garments, his 
face brightened as suddenly, as if the dense foliage above his head had 
been swept away by a Titan’s axe, and all the sunshine let in upon 
him. That very expressive face darkened a little when Mr. Lansdell 
saw Sigismund behind the doctor’s wife ; but the cloud was transient. 
The jealous delusions of a monomaniac could scarcely have transformed 
Mr. Smith into a Cassio. Desdemona might have pleaded for him all 
day long, and might have set him up in pocket-handkerchiefs hemmed 
and marked by her own fair hands, without causing the Moor a single 
apprehensive pang. 

Mr. Lansdell did not recognise the youthful acquaintance, who had 
stumbled a little way in the thorny path of knowledge by his side ; 
but he saw that Sigismund was a harmless creature ; and after he had 
bared his handsome head before Isabel, he gave Mr. Smith a friendly 
little nod of general application. 

“T have let the keepers shoot the first of the partridges,” he said, 
dropping his voice almost to a whisper as he bent over Mrs. Gilbert, 
“and I have been here ever since ten o’clock.” 

It was past one now. He had been there three hours, Isabel 
thought, waiting for her. 

Yes, it had gone so far as this already. But he was to go away at 
the end of October. He was to go away, it would all be over, and the 
world come to an end by the Ist of November. 

There was a little pile of books upon the seat under the tree. 
Mr. Lansdell pushed them off the bench, and tumbled them igno- 
miniously among the long grass and weeds beneath it. Isabel saw 
them fall, and uttered a little exclamation of surprise. 

“You have brought me—” she began; but to her astonishment 
Roland checked her with a frown, and began to talk about the 
waterfall, and the trout that were to be caught in the season lower 
down in the stream. Mr. Lansdell was more worldly: wise than the 
doctor’s wife, and he knew that the books brought there for her might 
seem slightly suggestive of an appointment. There had been no 
appointment, of course ; but there was always a chance ef finding. Isabel 
under Lord Thurston’s oak. Had she not gone there constantly, long 
ago, When Mr. Lansdell was lounging in Grecian Islands, and eating 
ices under the colonnades of Venice ? and was it strange that she should 
go there now ? 

I should become very wearisome, were I to transcribe all that was 
said that morning. It was a very happy morning,—a long, idle 
sunshiny pause in the business of life. Roland recognised an old 
acquaintance in Sigismund Smith presently, and the two young men 
talked gaily of those juvenile days at Mordred. They talked pleasantly 
of all manner of things. Mr. Lansdell must have been quite ardently 
attached to Sigismund in those early days, if one might judge of the 
past by the present ; for he greeted his old acquaintance with absolute 
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effusion, and sketched out quite a little royal progress of rustic enjoy- 
ment for Sigismund’s week at Graybridge. 

“We'll have a picnic,” he said: “you remember we talked about a 
picnic, Mrs. Gilbert. We'll have a picnic at Waverly Castle ; there 
isn’t a more delightfully inconvenient place for a picnic in all Midland- 
shire. One can dine on the top of the western tower, in actual danger 
of one’s life. You can write to your uncle Raymond, Smith, and ask 
him to join us, with the two nieces, who are really most amiable chil- 
dren ; so estimably unintellectual, and no more in the way than a little 
extra furniture: you mayn’t want it ; but if you’ve space enough for it 
in your rooms, it doesn’t in the least inconvenience you. This is Thurs- 
day ; shall we say Saturday for my picnic? I mean it to be my picnic, 
you know ; a bachelor’s picnic, with all the most obviously necessary 
items forgotten, I daresay. I think the salad-dressing and the cham- 
pagne-nippers are the legitimate things to forget, are they not? Do 
you think Saturday will suit you and the Doctor, Mrs. Gilbert? I 
should like it to be Saturday, because you must all dine with me at 
Mordred on Sunday, in order that we may drink success and a dozen 
editions to the—what’s the name of your novel, Smith? Shall it be 
Saturday, Mrs. Gilbert ?” 

Isabel only answered by deepening blushes and a confused murmur 
of undistinguiskable syllables. But her face lighted up with a look 
of rapture that was wont to illumine it now and then, and which Mr. 
Lansdell thought was the most beautiful expression of the human coun- 
tenance that he had ever seen, out of a picture or in one. Sigismund 
answered for the doctor’s wife. Yes, he was sure Saturday would do 
capitally. He would settle it all with George, and he would answer for 
his uncle Raymond and the orphans ; and he would answer for the 
weather even, for the matter of that. He further accepted the invitation 
to dine at Mordred on Sunday, for himself and his host and hostess. 

“You know you can, Izzie,” he said, in answer to Mrs. Gilbert’s 
deprecating murmur ; “it’s mere nonsense talking about prior engage- 
inents in a place like Graybridge, where nobody ever does go out to din- 
ner, and a tea-party on a Sunday is looked upon as wickedness. Lans- 
dell always was a jolly good fellow, and I’m not a bit surprised to find 
that he’s a jolly good fellow still ; because if you train up a twig in the 
way it’s inclined, the tree will not depart from it, as the philosopher 
has observed. I want to see Mordred again, most particularly ; for, to 
tell you the truth, Lansdell,” said Mr. Smith, with a gush of candour, 
“T was thinking of taking the Priory for the scene of my next novel. 
There’s a mossy kind of gloom about the eastern side of the house and 
the old square garden, that I think would take with the general public ; 
and with regard to the cellarage,” cried Sigismund, kindling with sud- 
den enthusiasm, “I’ve been through it with a lantern, and I’m sure 
there’s accommodation for a perfect regiment of bodies ; which would 
be a consideration if I was going to do the story in penny numbers ; 
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for in penny numbers one body always leads on to another, and you 
never know, when you begin, how far you may be obliged to go. How- 
ever, my present idea is three volumes. What do you think now, Lansdell, 
of the eastern side of the Priory ; deepening the gloom, you know, and 
letting the gardens all run to seed, with rank grass and a blasted cedar 
or so, and introducing rats behind the panelling, and a general rotten- 
ness, and perhaps a ghostly footstep in the corridor, or a periodical 
rustling behind the tapestry ? What do you say, now, to Mordred, taken 
in connexion with twin brothers hating each other from infancy, and both 
in love with the same woman, and one of them—the darkest twin, with 
a scar on his forehead—walling up the young female in a deserted room, 
while the more amiable twin without a scar devotes his life to search- 
ing for her in foreign climes, accompanied by a detective officer and a 
bloodhound ? It’s only a rough idea at present,” concluded Mr. Smith 
modestly ; “but I shall work it out in railway trains and pedestrian 
exercise. There’s nothing like railway travelling or pedestrian exercise 
for working out an idea of that kind.” 

Mr. Lansdell declared that his house and grounds were entirely at 
the service of his young friend; and it was settled that the picnic 
should take place on Saturday, and the dinner-party on Sunday ; and 
George Gilbert’s acquiescence in the two arrangements was guaranteed 
by his friend Sigismund. And then the conversation wandered away 
into more fanciful regions ; and Roland and Mr. Smith talked of men 
and books, while Isabel listened, only chiming in now and then with 
little sentimental remarks, to which the master of Mordred Priory lis- 
tened as intently as if the speaker had been a Madame de Stael. She 
may not have said any thing very wonderful ; but those were wonderful 
blushes that came and went upon her pale face as she spoke, fluttering 
and fitful as the shadow ofa butterfly’s wing hovering above a white 
rose; and the golden light in her eyes was more wonderful than any 
thing out of a fairy tale. 

But he always listened to her, and he always looked at her from 
a certain position which he had elected for himself in relation to her. 
She was a beautiful child; and he, a man of the world, very much tired 
and worn out by the ordinary men and women of the world, was half- 
amused, half-interested, by her simplicity and sentimentality. He did 
no wrong, therefore, by cultivating her acquaintance when accident 
threw her, as had happened so often lately, in his way. There was no 
harm, so long as he held firmly to the position he had chosen for him- 
self; so long as he contemplated this young gushing creature from 
across all the width of his own wasted youth and useless days ; so long 
as he looked at her as a bright unapproachable being, as much divided 
from him by the differences in their natures, as by the fact that she was 
the lawful wife of Mr. George Gilbert of Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne. 

Mr. Lansdell tried his uttermost to hold firmly to this self-elected 
position with regard to Isabel. He was always alluding to his own age ; 
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an age not to be computed, as he explained to Mrs. Gilbert, by the 
actual number of years in which he had inhabited this lower world, but 
to be calculated rather by the waste of those wearisome years, and the 
general decadence that had fallen upon him thereby. 

“T suppose, according to the calendar, I am only your senior by 
a decade,” he said to Izzie one day ; “but when I hear you talk about 
your books and your heroes, I feel as if I had lived a century.” 

He took the trouble to make little speeches of this kind very often, 
for Mrs. Gilbert’s edification ; and there were times when the doctor’s 
wife was puzzled, and even wounded, by his talk and his manner, 
which were both subject to abrupt transitions, that were perplexing to a 
simple person. Mr. Lansdell was capricious and fitful in his moods, 
and would break off in the middle of some delicious little bit of sen- 
timent, worthy of Ernest Maltravers or Eugene Aram himself, with a 
sneering remark about the absurdity of the style of conversation into 
which he had been betrayed ; and would sit moodily pulling his favourite 
retriever’s long ears for ten minutes or so, and then get up and wish 
Isabel an abrupt good morning. Mrs. Gilbert took these changes of 
manner very deeply to heart. It was her fault, no doubt ; she had said 
something silly; or affected, perhaps. Had not her brother Horace been 
apt to jeer at her as a mass of affectation, because she preferred Byron 
to Bell’s Life, and was more interested in Edith Dombey than in the 
favourite for the Oaks? She had said something that had sounded 
affected, though uttered in all simplicity of heart ; and Mr. Lansdell had 
been disgusted by her talk. Contempt from /im—she always thought 
of him in italics—was very bitter! She would never, never, never go 
to Thurston’s Crag again. But then, after one of these abruptly-un- 
pleasant “good mornings,” Mr. Lansdell was very apt to call at Gray- 
bridge. He wanted Mr. Gilbert to go and see one of the men on the 
home-farm, who seemed in a very bad way, poor fellow, and ought not 
to be allowed to go on any longer without medical advice. Mr. Lans- 
dell was very fond of looking-up cases for the Graybridge surgeon. 
How good he was! Isabel thought; he in whom goodness was in a 
manner a supererogatory attribute ; since heroes who were dark, and 
pensive, and handsome were not called upon to be otherwise vir- 
tuous. How good he was! he who was as scornfully depreciative of 
his own merits as if the bones of another Mr. Clarke had been bleach- 
ing in some distant cave in imperishable evidence of his guilt. How 
good he was! and he had not been offended or disgusted with her when 
he left her so suddenly ; for to-day he was kinder to her than ever, and 
lingered for nearly an hour in the unshaded parlour, in the hope that 
the surgeon would come in. 

But when Mr. Lansdell walked slowly homeward after such a visit 
as this, there was generally a dissatisfied look upon his face, which was 
altogether inconsistent with the pleasure he had appeared to take in 
his wasted hour at Graybridge. He was inconsistent. It was in his 
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nature, as a hero, to be so, no doubt. There were times when he forgot 
all about that yawning chasm of years which was supposed to divide 
him from any possibility of sympathy with Isabel Gilbert ; there were 
times when he forgot himself so far as to be very young and happy in 
his loitering visits at Graybridge, playing idle scraps of extempore 
melody on the wizen old harpsichord, sketching little bunches of - 
foliage and frail Italian temples, and pretty girlish faces with big 
black eyes, not altogether unlike Isabel’s, or strolling out into the 
flat old-fashioned garden, where Mr. Jeffson lolled on his spade, and 
made a rustic figure of himself, between a middle distance of brown 
earth and a foreground of cabbage-plants. I am bound to say that 
Mr. Jeffson, who was generally courtesy itself to every living creature, 
from the pigs to whom he carried savoury messes of skim-milk and 
specky potatoes, to the rector of Graybridge, who gave him “ good 
evening” sometimes as he reposed himself in the cool twilight upon 
the wooden gate leading into George Gilbert’s stable-yard,—I am bound 
to say that Mr. Jeffson was altogether wanting in politeness to Roland 
Lansdell, and was apt to follow the young man with black and evil 
looks as he strolled by Izzie’s side along the narrow walks, or stooped 
now and then to extricate her muslin dress from the thorny branches 
of a gooseberry-bush. 

Once, and once only, did Isabel Gilbert venture to remonstrate with 
her husband’s retainer on the subject of his surly manner to the 
master of Mordred Priory. Her remonstrance was a very faint one, 
and she was stooping over a rose-bush while she talked, and was very 
busy plucking off the withered leaves, and now and then leaves that 
were not withered. 

“T am afraid you don’t like Mr. Lansdell, Jeff,” she said. She had 
been very much attached to the gardener, and very confidential to him, 
before Roland’s advent, and had done a little amateur gardening under 
his instructions, and had told him all about Eugene Aram and the 
murder of Mr. Clarke. ‘ You seemed quite cross to him this morning 
when he called to see George, and to inquire about the man that had 
the rheumatic fever ; I’m afraid you don’t like him.” 

She bent ner face very low over the rose-bush ; so low that her hair, 
which, though much tidier than of old, was never quite as neatly or 
compactly adjusted as it might have been, fell forward like a veil, and 
entangled itself amongst the spiky branches. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. George; I like him well enough. There’s not a 
young gentleman I ever set eyes on as I think nobler to look at, or 
pleasanter to talk to, than Mr. Lansdell, or more free and open-like in 
his manner to poor folk. But, like a many other good things, Mrs. 
George, Mr. Lansdell’s only good, to my mind, when he’s in his place ; 
and I tell you, frank and candid, as I think he’s never more out of his 
place than when he’s hanging about yon house, or idling away his time 
in this garden. It isn’t for me, Mrs. George, to say who should come 
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here, and who shouldn’t ; but there was a kind of relationship between 
me and my master’s dead mother. I can see her now, poor young 
thing, with her bright fair face, and her fair hair blowing across it, as 
she used to come towards me along the very pathway on which you’re 
standing now, Mrs. George; and all that time comes back to me as if it 
was yesterday. I never knew any one lead a better or a purer life. I 
stood beside her deathbed, and I never saw a happier death, nor one 
that seemed to bring it closer home to a man’s mind that there was 
something happier and better still to come afterwards. But there was 
never no Mr. Roland Lansdell in those days, Mrs. George, scribbling 
heads with no bodies to ’em, and trees without any stumps, on scraps 
of paper, or playing tunes, or otherwise dawdling like, while my master 
was out o’ doors. And I remember, as almost the last words that 
sweet young creature says, was something about having done her 
duty to her dear husband, and never, never having known one thought 
as she could wish to keep hid from him or Heaven.” 

Mrs. Gilbert dropped down on her knees before the rose-bush, with 
her face still shrouded by her hair, and her hands still busy among the 
leaves. When she looked up, which was not until after a lapse of some 
minutes, Mr. Jeffson was ever so far off, digging potatoes, with his back 
turned towards her. There had been nothing unkind in his manner of 
speaking to her; indeed there had even been a special kindness and ten- 
derness in his tones, a sorrowful gentleness, that went home to her heart. 

She thought of her husband’s dead mother a good deal that night, 
in a reverential spirit, but with a touch of envy also. Was not the 
first Mrs. Gilbert specially happy to have died young? was it not an 
enormous privilege so to die, and to be renowned ever afterwards as having 
done something meritorious, when, for the matter of that, other people 
would be very happy to die young if they could? Isabel thought of 
this with some sense of injury. Long ago, when her brothers had been 
rude to her, and her stepmother had upbraided her upon the subject of 
a constitutional unwillingness to fetch butter and “back” teaspoons, she 
had wished to die young, leaving a legacy of perpetual remorse to those 
unfeeling relatives. But the gods had never cared any thing about her. 
She had kept on wet boots sometimes after “backing” spoons in bad 
weather, in the fond hope that she might thereby fall into a decline. 
She had pictured herself in the little bedroom at Camberwell, fading by 
inches, with becoming hectic spots on her cheeks, and imploring her 
stepmother to call her early; which desire would have been the converse 
of the popular idea of the ruling passion, inasmuch as in her normal 
state of health Miss Sleaford was wont to lie late of a morning, and 
remonstrate drowsily, with the voice of the sluggard, when roughly 
roused from some foolish dream, in which she wore a ruby-velvet gown 
that wouldn't keep hooked, and was beloved by a duke who was always 
inconsistently changing into the young man at the butter-shop. 

All that evening Isabel pondered upon the simple history of her 
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husband’s mother, and wished that she could be very, very good like her, 
and die early, with holy words upon her lips. But in the midst of such 
thoughts as these she found herself wondering whether the hands of 
Mr. Gilbert the elder were red and knobby like those of his son, whe- 
ther he employed the same bootmaker, and entertained an equal predi- 
lection for spring-onions and Cheshire cheese. And from the picture of 
her deathbed Isabel tried in vain to blot away a figure that had no right 
to be there,—the figure of some one who would be fetched post-haste, 
at the last moment, to hear her dying words, and to see her die. 





CHaprer XVIII. 
THE SECOND WARNING. 


Mr. RoLaAnD LANSDELL did not invite Lady Gwendoline or her father 
to that bachelor picnic which he was to give at Waverly Castle. He 
had a kind of instinctive knowledge that Lord Ruysdale’s daughter 
would not relish that sylvan entertainment. 

“She’d object to poor Smith, I daresay,” Roland said to himself, 
“with his sporting-cut clothes, and his slang phrases, and his perpetual 
talk about three-volume novels and penny numbers. No, I don’t think 
it would do to invite Gwendoline; she’d be sure to object to Smith.” 

Mr. Lansdell said this, or thought this, a good many times upon the 
day before the picnic; but it may be that there was a lurking idea in his 
mind that Lady Gwendoline might object to the presence of some one 
other than Mr. Smith in the little assembly that had been planned 
under Lord Thurston’s oak. Perhaps Roland Lansdell,—who hated 
hypocrisy as men who are by no means sinless are yet apt to hate the 
base and crawling vices of mankind,—had become a hypocrite all at once, 
and wanted to deceive himself ; or it may be that the weak slope of his 
handsome chin, and the want of breadth in a certain region of his skuil, 
were the outward and visible signs of such a weak and vacillating nature, 
that what was true with regard to him one minute was false the next ; so 
that out of this perpetual changefulness of thought and purpose there 
grew a confusion in the young man’s mind, like the murmur of many 
streamlets rushing into one broad river, along whose tide the feeble 
swimmer was drifted to the very sea he wanted so much to avoid. 

“The picnic will be a pleasant thing for young Smith,” Mr. Lans- 
dell thought; “and it'll please the children to make themselves bilious 
amongst ruins; and that dear good Raymond always enjoys himself 
with young and happy people. I cannot see that the picnic can be 
any thing but pleasant; and, for the matter of that, ’ve a good mind 
to send the baskets early by Stephens, who could make himself useful 
all day, and not go at all myself. I could run up to town under pre- 
tence of particular business, and amuse myself somehow for a day or 
two. Or, for that matter, I might go over to Baden or Hombourg, and 
finish the autumn there. Heaven knows I don’t want to do any harm.” 
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But, in spite of all this uncertainty and vacillation of mind, 
Mr. Lansdell took a great deal of interest in the preparations for the 
picnic. He did not trouble himself about the magnificent game-pie 
which was made for the occasion, the crust of which was as highly ¢lazed 
as a piece of modern Wedgwood. He did not concern himself about 
the tender young fowls, nestling in groves of parsley ; nor the tongue, 
floridly decorated with vegetable productions chiselled into the shapes 
of impossible flowers ; nor the York ham, also in a high state of polish, 
like fine Spanish mahogany, and encircled about the knuckle by pure 
white fringes of cut paper. 

The comestibles to which Mr. Lansdell directed his attention were 
of a more delicate and fairy-like description, such as women and children 
are apt to take delight in. There must be jellies and creams, Mr. Lans- 
dell said, whatever difficulty there might be in the conveyance of such 
compositions. There must be fruit ; he attended himself to the cutting 
of hothouse grapes and peaches, the noblest pine-apple in the long range 
of forcing-houses, and picturesque pears with leaves still clinging to the 
stalk. He ordered bouquets to be cut, one a very pyramid of choice 
flowers, chiefly white and innocent-looking; and he took care to select 
richly-scented blossoms, and he touched the big nosegay caressingly with 
his slim white fingers, and looked at it with a tender smile on his dark 
face, as if the flowers had a language for him,—and so they had; but it 
was by no means that stereotyped dictionary of substantives and adjec- 
tives popularly called the language of flowers. 

It was nothing new for him to choose a bouquet. Had he not dis- 
pensed a small fortune in the Rue de la Paix and in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, in exchange for big bunches of roses and myosotis, and 
Cape-jasmine and waxy camellias; which he saw afterwards lying on 
the velvet cushion of an opera-box, or withering in the warm atmo- 
sphere of a boudoir? He was not a good man,—he had not led a_ 
good life. Pretty women had called him “ Enfant!” in the dim mys- 
terious shades of lamplit conservatories, upon the curtain-shrouded 
thresholds of moonlit balconies. Arch soubrettes in little Parisian 
theatres, bewitching Marthons and Margots and Jeannettons, with 
brooms in their hands and diamonds in their ears, had smiled at him, 
and acted at him, and sung at him, as he lounged in the dusky recesses 
of a cavernous box. He had not led a good life. He was not a good 
man. But he was a man who had never sinned with impunity. With 
him remorse always went hand-in-hand with wrong-doing. Heaven 
knows that I write of him in sober earnest and sincerity. I have seen 
and known him, or such ashim. He is no lay-figure upon which I would 
hang cheap commonplace moralities ; but a creature of real flesh and 
blood, and mind and soul, whose picture I would paint—if I can. If he 
does not seem real after all, it is because my pen is feeble, and not because 
this man has not really lived and suffered, and sinned and repented. 

In all his life, I doubt if there was any period in which Mr. Lans- 
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dell had ever so honestly and truly wished to do aright as he did just 
now. His mind seemed to have undergone a kind of purification in the 
still atmosphere of those fair Midlandshire glades and meads. There 
was even a purifying influence in the society of such a woman as Isabel 
Gilbert ; so different from all the other women he had known, so defi- 
cient in the merest rudiments of worldly wisdom. 


Mr. Lansdell did not go to London. When the ponderous old fly 
from Graybridge drove up a narrow winding lane and emerged upon 
the green rising ground below the gates of Waverly Castle, Roland 
was standing under the shadow of the walls with a big bunch of hot- 
house flowers in his hand. He was in very high spirits ; for to-day he 
had cast care to the winds. Why should he not enjoy this innocent 
pleasure of a rustic ramble with simple country-bred people and chil- 
dren? He laid some little stress upon the presence of the orphans. 
Yes, he would enjoy himself for to-day; and then to-morrow—ah ! by 
the by, to-morrow Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert and Sigismund Smith were 
to dine with him. After to-morrow it would be all over, and he would 
be off to the Continent again, to begin the old wearisome rounds once 
more; to eat the same dinners at the same restaurants ; the same little 
suppers after the opera, in stuffy entresol chambers, all crimson-velvet, 
and gaslight, and glass, and gilding; to go to the same balls in the 
same gorgeous salons, and to see the same beautiful faces shining upon 
him in their monotonous splendour. 

“JT might have turned country gentleman, and have been good for 
something in this world,” thought Roland Lansdell, “ if—” 

Mr. Lansdell was not alone. Charles Raymond and the orphans had 
arrived ; and they all came forward together to welcome Isabel and her 
companions. Mr. Raymond had always been very kind to his nieces’ 
governess, but he seemed especially kind to her to-day. He interposed 
himself between Roland and the door of the fly, and assisted Isabel to 
alight. He slipped her hand under his arm with a pleasant friendliness 
of manner, and looked with a triumphant smile at the rest of the 
gentlemen. 

“JT mean to appropriate Mrs. Gilbert for the whole of this day,” he 
said cheerily ; “ and I shall give her a full account of Waverly, looked 
upon from an archeological, historical, and legendary point of view. 
Never mind your flowers now, Roland; it’s a very charming bouquet, 
but you don’t suppose Mrs. Gilbert is going to carry it about all day? 
Take it into the lodge yonder, and ask them to put it in water; and in 
the evening, if you’re very good, Mrs. Gilbert shall take it home to 
ornament her parlour at Graybridge.” 

The gates were opened, and they went in; Isabel arm-in-arm with 
Mr. Raymond. 

Roland placed himself presently on one side of Isabel; but Mr. 
Raymond was so very instructive about John of Gaunt and the Tudors, 
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that all Mrs. Gilbert’s attention was taken up in the effort to under- 
stand his discourse, which was very pleasant and lively, in spite of 
its instructive nature. George Gilbert looked at the ruins with the 
same awful respect with which he had regarded the pictures at Mor- 
dred. He was tolerably familiar with those empty halls, those roofless 
chambers, and open doorways, and ivy-festooned windows ; but he 
always looked at them with the same reverence, mingled with a vague 
wonder as to what it was that people admired in ruins, seeing that they 
generally made such short work of inspecting them, and seemed s0 
pleased to get away and take refreshment. Ruins and copious refresh- 
ment were associated in Mr. Gilbert’s mind; and, indeed, there does 
seem to be a natural union between ivied walls and lobster-salad, 
crumbling turrets and cold chicken; just as the domes of Greenwich 
Hospital, the hilly park beyond, and the rippling water in the fore- 
ground must be for ever and ever associated with flounder souchy and 
devilled whitebait. Mr. Sigismund Smith was delighted with Waverly. 
He had rambled amongst the ruins often enough in his boyhood; but 
to-day he saw every thing from a new point of view, and he groped 
about in all manner of obscure corners, with a pencil and pocket-book 
in his hand, laying the plan of a thrilling serial, and making himself 
irrecognisable with dust. His friends found him on one occasion 
stretched at full length amongst crisp fallen leaves in a recess that had 
once been a fireplace, with a view to ascertain whether it was long 
enough to accommodate a body. He climbed fearful heights, and 
planned perilous leaps and “hairbreadth ’scapes,” deadly dangers in 
the way of walks along narrow cornices high up above empty space; 
such feats as hold the reader with suspended breath, and make the 
continued expenditure of his weekly penny almost a certainty. 

The orphans accompanied Mr. Smith, and were delighted with the 
little chambers that they found in nooks and corners of the mouldering 
castle. How delightful to have chairs and tables and kitchen utensils, 
and to live there for ever and ever, and keep house for themselves! 
They envied the vulgar children who lived in the square tower by the 
gate, and saw ruins every day of their lives. 

It was a very pleasant morning altogether. There was a strangely 
mingled feeling of satisfaction and annoyance in Roland Lansdell’s 
mind, as he strolled beside Isabel, and listened or appeared to listen to 
Mr. Raymond’s talk. He would like to have had Isabel’s little hand 
lying lightly on A’s arm; he would like to have seen those wondering 
black eyes lifted to his face; he would like her to have heard the 
romantic legends belonging to the ruined walls and roofless banquet- 
chambers from him. And yet, perhaps, it was better as it was. He 
was going away very soon—immediately indeed ; he was going where 
that simple pleasure would be impossible to him, and it was better not 
to lull himself in soft delights that were so soon to be taken away from 
his barren life. Yes, his barren life. He had come to think of his fate 
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with bitter repining, and to look upon himself as, somehow or other, 
cruelly ill-used by Providence. 

But, in spite of Mr. Raymond, he contrived to sit next Isabel at 
dinner, which was served by and by in a lovely sheltered nook under 
the walls, where there was no chance of the salt being blown into the 
green-gage tart, or the custards spilt over the lobster-salad. Mr. Lans- 
dell had sent a couple of servants to arrange matters ; and the picnic 
was not a bit like an ordinary picnic, where things are lost and for- 
gotten, and where there is generally confusion by reason of every body’s 
desire to assist in the preparations. This was altogether a recherché 
banquet ; but scarcely so pleasant as those more rural feasts, in which 
there is a paucity of tumblers, and no forks to speak of. The cham- 
pagne was iced, the jellies quivered in the sunlight, every thing was in 
perfect order ; and if Mr. Raymond had not insisted upon sending away 
the two men, who wanted to wait at table, with the gloomy solemnity of 
every-day life, it would scarcely have been worthy the name of picnic. 
But with the two solemn servants out of the way, and with Sigismund, 
very red and dusty and noisy, to act as butler, matters were considerably 
improved. 

The sun was low when they left the ruins of the feast for the two 
solemn men to clear away. The sun was low, and the moon had risen, 
so pale as to be scarcely distinguishable from a faint summer-cloud high 
up in the clear opal heaven. Mr. Raymond took Isabel up by a winding 
staircase to the top of a high turret, beneath which spread green meads 
and slopes of verdure, where once had been a lake and pleasaunce. The 
moon grew silvery before they reached the top of the turret, where there * 
was room enough for a dozen people. Roland went with them, of course, 
and sat on one of the broad stone battlements looking out at the still 
night, with his profile defined as sharply as a cameo against the 
deepening blue of the sky. He was very silent, and his silence had a 
distracting influence on Isabel, who made vain efforts to understand 
what Mr. Raymond was saying to her, and gave vague answers every 
now and then; so vague that Charles Raymond left off talking presently, 
and seemed to fall into as profound a reverie as that which kept 
Mr. Lansdell silent. 

To Isabel’s mind there was a pensive sweetness in that silence, 
which was in some way in harmony with the scene and the atmo- 
sphere. She was free to watch Roland’s face now that Mr. Raymond 
had left off talking to her, and she did watch it; that still profile whose 
perfect outline grew more and more distinct against the moonlit sky. If 
any body could have painted his portrait as he sat there, with one idle 
hand hanging listless among the ivy-leaves, blanched in the moonlight, 
what a picture it would have made! What was he thinking of ? Were 
jiis thoughts far away in some foreign city with dark-eyed Clotilde? or 
the Duchess with the glittering hair, who had loved him and been false 
to him long ago, when he was an alien, and recorded the history of his 
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woes in heart-breaking verse, in fitful numbers, larded with scraps of 
French and Latin, alternately despairing and sarcastic? Isabel solemnly 
believed in Clotilde and the glittering Duchess, and was steeped in self- 
abasement and humiliation when she compared herself with those vague 
and splendid creatures. 

Roland spoke at last: if there had been any thing commonplace or 
worldly wise in what he said, there must have been a little revulsion in 
Isabel’s mind; but his talk was happily attuned to the place and the 
hour; incomprehensible and mysterious,—like the deepening night in 
the heavens. 

“T think there is a point at which a man’s life comes to an end,” he 
said. “I think there is a fitting and legitimate close to every man’s 
existence, that is as palpable as the falling of a curtain when a play is 
done. He goes on living; that is to say, eating and drinking, and in- 
haling so many cubic feet of fresh air every day, for half a century 
afterwards, perhaps; but that is nothing. Do not the actors live after 
the play is done, and the curtain has fallen? Hamlet goes home, and 
eats his supper, and scolds his wife and snubs his children; but the 
exaltation and the passion that created him Prince of Denmark have 
died out like the coke-ashes of the greenroom fire. Surely that after- 
life is the penalty, the counter-balance, of brief golden hours of hope 
and pleasure. I am glad the Lansdells are not a long-lived race, 

taymond ; for I think the play is finished, and the dark curtain has 
dropped, for me !” 

“ Humph!” muttered Mr. Raymond; “wasn’t there something to 
that effect in the Alen? It’s very pretty, Roland,—that sort of dismal 
prettiness which is so much in fashion now-a-days; but don’t you think 
if you were to get up a little earlier in the morning, and spend a couple 
of hours amongst the stubble with your dogs and gun, so as to get an 
appetite for your breakfast, you might get over that sort of thing ?” 

Isabel turned a mutely reproachful gaze upon Mr. Raymond, but 
Roland burst out laughing. 

“T daresay I talk like a fool,” he said; “ I feel like one sometimes.” 

“ When are you going abroad again?” 

‘Tn a month’s time. But why should I go abroad?” asked Mr. 
Lansdell, with a dash of fierceness in the sudden change of his tone; 
“why should I go? what is there for me to do there better than here? 
what good am I there more than I am here?” He asked these questions 
of the sky as much as of Mr. Raymond; and the philosopher of Con- 
ventford did not feel himself called upon to answer them. Mr. Lansdell 
relapsed into the silence that so puzzled Isabel; and nothing more was 
said until the voice of George Gilbert sounded from below, deeply 
sonorous amongst the walls and towers, calling to Isabel. 

“T must go,” she said; “I daresay the fly is ready to take us back. 
Good night, Mr. Raymond; good night, Mr. Lansdell.” 

She held out her hand, as if doubtful to whom she should first offer 
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it; Roland had never changed his position until this moment, but he 
started up suddenly now, like a man awakened from a dream. “ You 
are going?” he said; “so soon!” 

“So soon! it is very late, I think,” Mrs. Gilbert answered; “ at least, 
I mean we have enjoyed ourselves very much; and the time has passed 
so quickly.” 

She thought it was her duty to say something of this kind to him, 
as the giver of the feast; and then she blushed and grew confused, 
thinking she had said too much. 

“Good night, Mr. Lansdell.” 

“But I am coming down with you to the gate,” said Roland; “do 
you think we could let you go down those slippery stairs by yourself, 
to fall and break your neck, and haunt the tower by moonlight for 
ever afterwards, a pale ghost in shadowy muslin drapery? Here’s Mr. 
Gilbert,” he added, as the top of George’s hat made itself visible upon 
the winding staircase; “ but I’m sure I know the turret better than he 
does, and I shall take you under my care.” 

He took her hand as he spoke, and led her down the dangerous 
winding-way as carefully and tenderly as if she had been a little child. 
Her hand did not tremble as it rested in his; but something like a 
mysterious winged creature that had long been imprisoned in her 
breast, seemed to break its bonds all at once, and float away from her 
towards him. She thought it was her long-imprisoned soul, perhaps, 
that so left her, to become a part of his. If that slow downward 
journey could have lasted for ever—if she could have gone down, down, 
down with Roland Lansdell into some fathomless pit, until at last they 
came to a luminous cavern and still moonlit water, where there was a 
heavenly calm and death! But the descent did not last very long, 
careful as Roland was of every step; and there was the top of George’s 
hat bobbing about in the moonlight all the time; for the surgeon 
had lost his way in the turret, and only came down at last very 


varm and breathless when Isabel called to him from the bottom of 


the stairs. 

Sigismund and the orphans appeared at the same moment. Mr. 
Raymond had followed Roland and Isabel very closely, and they ail 
went together to the fly. 

“Remember to-morrow,” Mr. Lansdell said generally to the Gray- 
bridge party as they took their seats. “I shall expect you as soon as 
the afternoon service is over. I know you are regular church-goers at 
Graybridge. Couldn’t you come to Mordred for the afternoon service, 
by the by ?—the church is well worth seeing.” There was a little dis- 
cussion; and it was finally agreed that Mr. and Mrs. George Gilbert 
and Sigismund should go to Mordred church on the following afternoon ; 
and then there was a good deal of hand-shaking before the carriage 
drove away, and disappeared behind the sheltering hedges that screened 


the winding road. 
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“T'll see you and the children off, Raymond,” Mr. Lansdell said, 
*before I go myself.” 

“T’m not going away just this minute,” Mr. Raymond answered 
gravely; “I want to have a little talk with you first. There’s some- 
thing I particularly want to say to you. Mrs. Primshaw,” he cried to 
the landlady of a little inn just opposite the castle-gates, a good- 
natured rosy-faced young woman, who was standing on the threshold 
of her door watching the movements of the gentlefolks, “will you take 
care of my little girls, and sce whether their wraps are warm enough 
for the drive home, while I take a moonlight stroll with Mr. Lansdell?” 

Mrs. Primshaw declared that nothing would give her greater plea- 
sure than to see to the comfort of the young ladies. So the orphans 
skipped across the moonlit road, nowise sorry to take shelter in the 
pleasant bar-parlour, all rosy and luminous with a cosy handful of 
bright fire in the tiniest grate ever seen out of a doll’s house. 

Mr. Lansdell and Mr. Raymond walked along the lonely road under 
the shadow of the castle-wall, and for some minutes neither of them 
spoke. Roland evinced no curiosity about, or interest in, that unknown 
something which Mr. Raymond had to say to him; but there was a 
kind of dogged sullenness in the carriage of his head, the fixed expres- 
sion of his face, that seemed to promise badly for the pleasantness of 
the interview. 

Perhaps Mr. Raymond saw this, and was rather puzzled how to 
commence the conversation; at any rate, when he did begin, he began 
very abruptly, taking what one might venture to call a conversational 
header. 

“ Roland,” he said, “ this won’t do!” 

“ What won’t do?” asked Mr. Lansdell, coolly. 

“Of course, I don’t set up for being your Mentor,” returned Mr. 
Raymond, “or for having any right to lecture you, or dictate to you. 
The tie of kinsmanship between us is a very slight one; though, as far 
as that goes, God knows that I could scarcely love you better than I do, 
if I were your father. But if I were your father, I don’t suppose you'd 
listen to me, or heed me. Men never do, in such matters as these. 
I’ve lived my life, Roland, and I know too well how little good advice 
can do in such a case as this. But I can’t see you going wrong with- 
out trying to stop you; and for that poor, honest-hearted fellow yonder, 
for his sake, I must speak, Roland. Have you any consciousness of the 
mischief you’re doing? have you any knowledge of the bottomless pit 
of sin, and misery, and shame, and horror that you are digging before 
that foolish woman’s feet?” 

“ Why, Raymond,” cried Mr. Lansdell, with a laugh,—not a very 
hearty laugh, but something like that hollow mockery of merriment 
with which a man greets the narration of some old Joe-Millerism that 
has been familiar to him from his childhood,—“ why, Raymond, you're 
as obscure as a modern epic! What do you mean? Who’s the honest- 
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hearted fellow? and who’s the foolish woman? and what’s the nature 
of the business altogether?” 

“ Roland, let us be frank with each other, at least. Do you remem- 
ber how you told me once that, when every bright illusion had dropped 
away from you one by one, honour still remained,—a poor, pallid star, 
compared to those other lights that had perished in the darkness, but 
still bright enough to keep you in the straight road? Has that last 
light gone out with the rest, Roland, my poor melancholy boy,—my 
boy whom I have loved as my own child—will the day ever come when 
I shall have to be ashamed of Anna Lansdell’s only son?” 

His mother’s name had always something of a spell for Roland. 
His head, so proudly held before, drooped suddenly, and he walked on 
in silence for some little time. Mr. Raymond was also silent. He had 
drawn some good augury from the altered carriage of the young man’s 
head, and was loth to disturb the current of his thoughts. When 
Roland did at last raise his head, he turned and looked his friend and 
kinsman full in the face. 

“ Raymond,” he said, “I am not a good man;” he was very fond of 
making this declaration, and I think he fancied that in so doing he 
made some vague atonement for his shortcomings; “I am not a good 
man, but [am no hypocrite; I will not lie to you, or prevaricate with 
you. Perhaps there may be some justification for what you said just 
now, or there might be if I were a different sort of man. But as it is, I 
give you my honour you are mistaken. I have been digging no pit for 
a woman’s innocent footsteps to stray into. I have been plotting no 
treachery against that honest fellow yonder. Remember, I do not by 
any means hold myself blameless. I have admired Mrs. Gilbert just 
as one admires a pretty child, and I have allowed myself to be amused 
by her sentimental talk, and have lent her books, and may perhaps 
have paid her a little more attention than I ought to have done ; but 
I have done nothing deliberately. I have never for one moment had 
any purpose in my mind, or mixed her image with so much as a dream 
of—of—any tangible form. I have drifted into a dangerous position, 
or a position that might be dangerous to another man; but I can drift 
out of it as easily as I drifted in. I shall leave Midlandshire next 
month.” 

“And to-morrow the Gilberts dine with you at Mordred; and all 
through this month there will be the chance of your seeing Mrs. Gilbert, 
and lending her more books, and paying her more attention; and so on. 
Tt is not so much that I doubt you, Roland; I cannot think so meanly 
of you as to doubt your honour in this business. But you are doing 
mischief; you are turning this silly girl’s head. It is no kindness to 
lend her books; it is no kindness to invite her to Mordred, and to show 
her brief glimpses of a life that never can be hers. If you want to do a 
good deed, and to elevate her life out of its present dead level, make her 
your almoner, and give her a hundred a year to distribute amongst her 
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husband’s poor patients. The weak unhappy child is perishing for want 
of some duty to perform upon this earth; some necessary task to keep 
her busy from day to day, and to make a link between her husband and 
herself. Roland, I do believe that you are as good and generous- 
minded a fellow as ever an old bachelor was proud of. My dear boy, 
let me feel prouder of you than [ have ever felt yet. Leave Midland- 
shire to-morrow morning. It will be easy to invent some excuse for 
going. Go to-morrow, Roland.” 

“JT will,” answered Mr. Lansdell, after a brief pause; “I will go, 
Raymond,” he repeated, holding out his hand, and clasping that of his 
friend. “TI suppose I fave been going a little astray lately; but I only 
wanted the voice of a true-hearted fellow like you to call me back to 
the straight road. I shall leave Midlandshire to-morrow, Raymond; 
and it may be a very long time before you sce me back again.” 

“Heaven knows I’m sorry enough to lose you, my boy,” Mr. Ray- 
mond said, with some emotion; “but I feel that it’s the only thing for 
you to do. I used sometimes to think, before George Gilbert offered to 
marry Isabel, that you and she would have been suited to each other 
somehow; and I half wished that—” 

And here Mr. Raymond stopped abruptly, feeling that this speech 
was scarcely the wisest he could have made. 

But Roland Lansdeil took no notice of that unlucky observation. 

“T shall go to-morrow,” he repeated. “I’m very glad you’ve spoken 
to me, Raymond; I thank you most heartily for the advice you have 
given me this night; and [ shall go to-morrow.” 

And then his mind wandered away to his boyish studies in mythical 
Roman history, and he wondered how Marcus Curtius felt just after 
making up his mind for the leap that made him famous. And then, 
with a sudden slip from ancient to modern history, he thought of poor 
tender-hearted Louise la Valliére running away and hiding herself in a 
convent, only to have her pure thoughts and aspirations scattered like 
a cluster of frail wood-anemones in a storm of wind—only to have her 
holy resolutions trampled upon by the ruthless foot of an impetuous 
young king. 
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Municu: Tur MAXIMILIENSTRASSE. 


Now, they say the German is a noble, dignified, sonorous, copious 
language. I deny it. In the first place, it strikes a traveller as being, 
in sound, almost totally destitute of variety. It is all “ge” and “ aus” 
and “an” at the commencement, and “schaft” or “band” or “ keit” as 
a wind up, over and over again, till the unteutonic hearer is nauseated. 
Shepherds, I have been told, are able to distinguish by something 
peculiar the countenance of each and every sheep in a flock; and I 
have no doubt that Uncle Tom could pick out a cousin on the mother’s 
side seven times removed, from among a gang of darkies at a slave- 
auction ; but to the general public Cwsar and Pompey are very much 
alike—especially Pompey. If you know one nigger, you know them 
all; and, touching the mutton, did not Mr. William Wordsworth most 
tersely typify their identity in feature and character, when he spoke of 
“ forty feeding like one”? 

If I could speak the German language, I should perhaps think 
differently. I have lost the acquisitive faculty, and do not care about 
learning any thing more—save the properest way to die, and, by hook 
or by crook, make a decent end of it. Besides, it is a hundred times 
pleasanter to disparage than to admire. The tinker will mend your 
pots and pans, because he is paid to do so; but, ah! the delight of 
knocking a hole through the bottom of a new kettle! In ignorance and 
prejudice there is a luxury of complacency, a mansuetude of content, 
which only a madman would exchange for the doubts and fears, the 
blushing, stammering, trembling tentativeness of what we term human 
wisdom and knowledge. Bacon, Pascal, Laplace, Newton,—were they 
happy and conceited? No; with all their immense knowledge they 
sighed to think upon how little they knew. Monsieur de Voltaire was 
satisfied; but Monsieur de Voltaire was a witty ignoramus. When 

tousseau was pleased with himself (as when complimenting himself 
upon the atrocious candour of the Confessions), he was mad; in his few 
lucid moments he was humble and mournful. In the end, did not 
King Solomon sum it all up? Wisdom plus knowledge, plus expe- 
rience, plus wit, plus power and state, but minus omniscience, what does 
it equal? The big Zero that turns up when you think you have pro- 
vided against every chance in Life’s game of roulette. The infinite 
Nothing of idiocy and misery and despair. Let us be ignorant, if we 
want to be happy. Let us believe that the moon is made of green 
cheese, and that the firmament is a solid vault picked out with gold-leaf 
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like the dome of the British Museum reading-room. Let us hold that 
the sun, moon, and stars are suspended from heaven’s ceiling like 
chandeliers from a theatre’s cupola. Let us maintain that the earth 
stands on an elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, the tortoise on God 
knows what. It is no concern of ours to inquire. Millions and billions 
of square miles :—why seck we to roam about the universal expanse, 
when six poor feet of earth will be all that we shall need in a few 
years’ time—a few moments’ time, perchance? “ Mosaic cosmogony!” 
How about those shares in the Necropolis Company? “ Testimony of 
the rocks !” The testimony of the mattock and spade is enough for me. 
“ Inquiries into the antiquity of the earth’s crust!” Ah! bah! we shall 
get crust enough at Kensal Green when the grave-digger rattles the 
sods upon our coffin-lid. “ Man’s place in nature,” forsooth! What does 
it matter if my great grandfather was born with a tail; if I am related, 
on the mother’s side, to a megatherium; if I was a fish before I became 
a fool, and must be ten times a greater fool before I can hope to be a 
philosopher? The Fossil Man of Abbeville’s maxillary peculiarities 
have given rise to a vast amount of scientific jaw; but what does it 
matter to you or to me if he has lain in the earth ten thousand years, 
or was bought of the dissecting porter at Clamart the week before last? 
Let us leave the fossils in peace. The clay into which all humanity 
must resolve itself is sufficient for our contemplation. 

The Germans call the handsome and stately city of Munich 
“Miinchen.” This it was that raised my ire and led me to denounce 
the. Teutonic tongue altogether. I tell you that these hard-mouthed 
Germans debase and vulgarise every sounding or cuphonious name 
with which they come in contact. “ Munich” falls well on the ear, 
stirs up the imagination ; “ Miinchen” is half coarse and half finicking. 
But what can you expect from these High Dutchmen? They dwarf 
Saxony into “ Sachsen;” Bavaria itself into “ Bayern;” Aix-la-Chapelle 
into “ Aachen;” Vienna into “ Wien;” and, oh, base adulteration! Venice, 
—Venice the beauteous, the poctical,—into “ Venedig.” The force of 
vulgarisation can, I think, no further go. 

“Miinchen” or Munich, however, whichever you may prefer, the 
announcement of your arrival there, after a twelve-hours’ jolting journey 
along the rail from Frankfort, is exceedingly welcome. How despe- 
rately slow the “Schnellzug”—the Express, as it is vauntingly termed— 
seems to an English traveller! The rate of speed rarely exceeds eighteen 
miles an hour. I never travelled by any English railway-train—even a 
parliamentary one—in which the amount of oscillation would permit 
me to make a tolerably legible entry in my note-book ; but on this 
slow-going German Lisenbahn I was able to cover page after page of my 
tablets with that calligraphy which my friends assure me, compli- 
mentarily, to be microscopic, but which compositors, who have to “ set 
up” my manuscript, declare with execrations to be abominable. Did 
there exist a Blind Asylum for Typographers, I should be bound, in 
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very shame, to subscribe liberally to its funds; for in my time I must 
have injured the eyesight of some hundreds of printers. 

The road from Frankfort to Munich—I won't call it Miinchen—is 
very picturesque; but not savagely so. It is frolicsome in its wildness; 
it smiles in its gambols. You pass through green valleys, between 
tremendous mountain ranges ; but the mountains—sides and summits 
as well—are as verdant as the valleys. This is a land where not only 
the little hills, but the big hills, skip, and the slopes of both run down 
with fatness. Vineyards—vineyards every where, on the acclivities, 
and on the vast champaign expanse great waving fields of grain. 

So we came out of the territory of the free city of Frankfort, through 
Hesse Homburg and Hesse Darmstadt, to Mannheim and to Heidelberg; 
and then we got on the Grand-Duke of Baden’s railway, and the King 
of Wiirtemberg’s railway, and finally upon the iron road belonging to 
the King of Bavaria. We had left Frankfort at 10.35 a.m.; and at 
10.35 p.m. stumbled drowsily out of the carriage on to the platform at 
the Munich terminus. 

The Maximilienstrasse is one of the newest, but it is likewise one 
of the most beantiful, streets in a beautiful city. There is only one 
slight objection I have to urge against the style in which its truly pala- 
tial edifices have been constructed. If the architect, for instance, had 
held his hand at eight, or nine, or ten stories! There would be no room 
for grumbling, then. But unhappily the constructive genius of the 
Palladios and Vitruviuses of Munich soars to very giddy heights indeed. 
I think the house I am staying at—the Hétel des Quatre Saisons, or 
Vierjahreszeitenhof—must be twenty stories high at the very least. They 
have put me on the nineteenth—at least, so I imagine; but I have left 
off counting landings. There was, I know, the entresol, and (if I re- 
member correctly) a sub-entresol, and a premier above the entresol. Then 
‘ame a Mezzanine floor, to which you ascended by about a hundred- 
and-fifty steps; but which didn’t count for any thing, architecturally 
speaking. After that you mounted to the real first-floor—the Bel 
Etage—the Beautiful Story, in German hyperbolic expression. As I was 
not a sovereign prince, nor an English nobleman, nor even an ambas- 
sador, nor an Austrian ambassador, the quartermaster of the Vierjahres- 
zeitenhof did not condescend to lodge me there. “ Excelsior” was to be 
my motto. I was to go higher and higher still, carrying my umbrella 
and railway-rug by way of staff and standard. Ouf! but it was fatiguing. 
But for the dignity of a civis Romanus, which I felt it necessary to pre- 
serve in the presence of the waiter who preceded me with two wax- 
‘candles, and the boots who followed me with my portmanteau, I 
should have sat down at say landing number ten, to recruit myself a 
little. Above the first “Bel Etage” there were Beaux Etages nos. 
two and three. “There is no end to this house,” I began to murmur. 
Why, there are as many stories to it as there are stories in The Thousand 
and one Nights! The architect must have been a balloonatie. Up, and up, 
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and up, however, I still went, panting and groaning, and querulously 
asking why they hadn’t provided an ascending-room, or “ lift;” as at the 
Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, and the grand hotel on the Boulevard 
des Capucines. At last we ceased toiling upwards. They conducted 
me along a handsome corridor; and, showing me a door with two hun- 
dred, or three, or five, or six hundred and something,—I am sure I forget 
which,—told me with many bows that I had arrived at my chamber. I 
have toiled to the top of Notre Dame, the Pantheon at Paris, the Monu- 
ment on Fish-Street Hill, and the Duke of York’s Column. I consider 
every one of those ascensions jocularly trivial compared with the labour 
of getting to one’s bedroom at the Vierjahreszeitenhof at Munich. To 
the apex of the Great Pyramid I never clomb; but when I have accom- 
plished that favourite feat of the fowrist-ramoneur, I will tell you whe- 
ther I experienced greater fatigue or suffered extremer exhaustion than 
in fagging to my sleeping apartment, number so many hundred and 
something, in this preposterously prodigious Bavarian caravanserai. 

This protest placed on record, naught but culogium can henceforth 
flow from my pen. The Hotel of the Four Seasons is not only very com- 
fortable, but most richly and tastefully decorated. 'The Bavarians pride 
themselves, and with reason, on Munich being the artistic capital 
of Germany. Without ever a ramble through the city which owes 
so much to the taste and munificence of King Ludwig, an evening 
passed in one of the great hotels of Munich would suffice to convince 
you that you were in a country where the ornamental, as well as the 
useful, was most sedulously studied, and where luxury had lost half 
its selfishness by a universality of diffusion in exterior decoration. We 
brag of the priceless art-treasures we possess in England: but it is 
enough to drive a liberally-minded man mad to think how many of 
these treasures are hidden away behind hideous brick walls; how jeal- 
ously they are secluded and smuggled out of the sight of the common 
people,—the “common people,” God save the mark!—how they belong, 
in some cases, to pig-headed corporations, who hold them not of so 
much account as old port-wine; or to miserly churls, who gloat over 
them in secret, and drive away the “common people,” whom they hate, 
from participating in their enjoyment; or clse to coarse and sodden 
boors, who scarcely know the worth of the riches they possess. England 
might overflow with art-treasures, did she not build and wall them up, 
or screw and trample them down by hydraulic pressure, and with des- 
perate zeal pack them into the tiniest compass, so as not to be seen 
by the “common people.” London is like a toad with a precious jewel 
in its head; but even the rare gem has an eyelid of the ugliest bricks 
and mortar drawn over it. 

In Munich the wealth of art is not kept a secret. In this inn, even, 
where I first set foot, I can see at once that {[ am in a town where skil- 
ful and graceful design has been encouraged and cherished by the best 
models. I can see that a knowledge of art is not confined to the upper ten 
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thousand, or the upper five hundred, or the upper score, or to whomso- 
ever may consider himself as forming the upper-leather of the social shoe. 
Art here is a schoolmaster that has gone abroad; and in every nook and 
corner you shall find traces of the gentle touch of that kindly scholastic 
ferula. This big hotel holds many hundred chambers, but every one of 
them is a bijou of symmetrical ornamentation. It is plastered on with 
no lavish hand. It is not garish, bumptious, impertinent, criard, mere- 
tricious, Vauxhall-by-daylightish, like the approved Parisian style. The 
French decorator thinks you can never have enough of dazzling colours, 
gilding, and mouldings in carton pierre. Of leaving one inch of space 
unoccupied by some device, however tawdry and ill-chosen, he has a 
positive dread. To use a very coarse but highly expressive English 
north-country locution, “he spreads butter on the fat sow’s back.” The 
result is an overloaded, supcrogatory, wearisome, done-to-death appear- 
ance. Like the sailor who was asked to give his estimate of the swmmum 
bonum here below, and answered, “All the grog and baccy in the 
world, and then—more grog and more baccy,” the French decorator, 
when he has encumbered a plane surface with as much gilding, arabesque 
flourishing, and florid cornicing as it will bear, proceeds to administer a 
double dose of gold-leaf al/o relievo and gay pigments. The last straw 
breaks the camel’s back; and a broken-backed camel, with most sump- 
tuous housings, however, is the before-mentioned Grand Hotel. Dislo- 
cated vertebree on a more colossal scale will mar the stateliness of the 
new Opera House. 

This House of the Four Seasons, whose erection is but of yesterday, 
may be taken as a shining example of Munich decoration. The salle-i- 
manger is splendid, but not dragged down to the earth by excessive 
ornament. There are fresco and encaustic paintings; but they are 
in their proper places; and are not so profusely scattered about as to 
deprive the eye of necessary intervals of relief. The hall is adorned 
with sculpture—generally casts from the antique; but the nymphs and 
satyrs are not so numerous as to provoke a comparison between this 
vestibule and an Italian image-maker’s shop in Leather Lane. The 
balustrades of the staircase are of bronze, curiously worked, and have a 
lining of crimson silk. The stairs themselves are marble; but their 
slipperiness is negatived by a thick footway of caoutchouc, pressed and 
perforated into an intricate pattern. You may help yourself up stairs, 
as at the more luxurious of the London clubs, by means of a cable of 
crimson silk, festooned from yard’s end to yard’s end by gilt nails. The 
windows have tasteful central devices in stained glass. The entrance to 
each corridor is draped by thick folds of rich but quiet tapestry. Come 
now into my bedroom—one among I know not how many hundreds. 
It isagem. The ceiling is delicately arabesqued. The wall-paper is 
of white and gold. The stove might be of sculptured alabaster, so 
light and transparent do those moulded tiles look. The bed is covered 
by a tightly-fitting housing of green figured silk. On my writing-table 
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is a charming coverlet of moquette, or imitation needlework in Berlin 
wool. The floor is of oak and maple blended, laid in a fantastic pattern, 
and highly polished; but by the bed, the table, and the washstand are 
laid parallelograms of soft rich carpet. There is a sofa; there is an 
easy-chair, with elastic cushions and plentifully hung with antimacas- 
sars. There are two mirrors in the room, handsomely but not gaudily 
framed. Curtains of embroidered muslin drape the windows; and so 
minutely has the traveller’s comfort been studied, that on each window- 
sill there lies, to be shifted at will, a well-padded cushion, for him to 
rest his elbows upon if he feels inclined, as lounging travellers will 
often do, to lean out of window and study the bustle and turmoil of 
the Maximilienstrasse below. Again, there is a great mahogany tree, 
with half-a-dozen branches to hang hats and coats and other garments 
upon. The bell presents itself as a palpable entity, not squeamishly 
smuggled into a remote corner, as though the landlord wished you to 
ring as seldom as possible, but in a prominent part of the room, with a 
conspicuous handle of white porcelain, and a cord of gilt wire plaited. 
You see the bell at once; and when you have touched it, be it ever so 
slightly, it goes on ringing, by a curious mechanical contrivance, out- 
side your door, till the waiter stops it by answering it. Finally, the walls 
of my bedroom are hung with four engravings nobly framed. They are 
not tasteless twopenny-halfpenny affairs, such as “ Sherry, sir?” or “ Good 
night!” or that kind of trumpery; but choice works of art—engravings 


in the line manner, by the best German chalcographers, after the best 
German painters. And for all this I pay one florin, that is to say, one- 
and-eightpence-halfpenny sterling, per diem. 
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David Garrick. 


THERE are few professions of which the glory is more evanescent than 
that of the actor. So much, indeed, of the actor’s success depends upon 
details and circumstances that perish in the using, that unless he be 
distinguished in some way other than by his public appearances, he be- 
comes very speedily the mere shadow of a name. The nameless and 
unteachable charms of look, voice, and manner, that held his audience 
enthralled, die with his final exit, or at best live in the memories of a 
few devout and enthusiastic playgoers. As they in turn die off, and the 
actor passes out of living memory, we have only some vague tradition 
to fall back upon; and the tradition of how one man spoke the words of 
another, or of the action by which he illustrated them, is hardly likely 
to be very distinct or very accurate. But when, as is sometimes the 
case, the actor adds to his professional celebrity such reputation as is to 
be gained from an acquaintance with the men of genius and position of 
his day,—when he himself is a man of education, and of no mean 
literary attainments,—when by his efforts the character and condition 
of the stage are materially clevated,—when he is distinguished, not less 
by his general conduct and sense than by his success in his profession, 
he becomes at once a worthy object of interest and consideration. Such 
a one was David Garrick. The intimate friend and companion of John- 
son, Burke, Reynolds, and Goldsmith,—the author or adapter of more 
than forty dramatic pieces, besides odes, prologues, and occasional 
verses innumerable,—the manager under whose judicious direction the 
stage was purged from many of its most crying abuses, and by whose 
liberality and discrimination many rising men of talent were discovered 
and rewarded,—the actor whose intellectual power and capacity abol- 
ished the traditional mannerisms of the stage, and substituted for a 
drawling, sing-song recitation an elocution of surprising naturalness and 
truth,—the restorer of Shakespeare in his integrity to those boards 
whence he had long been almost utterly banished—a man distin- 
guished alike in his private and in his public capacities,—irreproach- 
able in his domestic relations, and dying with scarce an enemy in the 
world—Garrick forms one of the most conspicuous figures of the last 
century, and no improper or uninteresting object of study in the. 
present. 

The famous revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought to England a 
great number of worthy persons—refugees from the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of their age and country. Amongst the rest came a certain French 
merchant named Garrique, who was accompanied in his flight by his 
wife and infant son. In course of time the little fellow grew to man- 
hood, and entered the English army, after anglicising his name to 
Peter Garrick. A captaincy in a marching regiment at the beginning 
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of the last century was no very exalted rank; but the red coat and the 
kind heart beneath it fascinated a Miss Clough, daughter of one of the 
canons of Lichfield, who straightway abandoned her father’s house to 
follow the course of her husband’s fortunes. These were naturally un- 
settled enough. Duty was perpetually taking the captain from one 
place to another; on which account it came to pass that he was at Here- 
ford with a recruiting party when his second child (David) came into 
the world, on the 20th of February 1716. Captain Garrick, who ap- 
pears to have been a simple-minded and kind-hearted man, retired 
shortly after this interesting event, and settled amongst his wife’s 
friends at Lichfield. Under the shadow of the venerable cathedral of 
that city, little Davy was brought up, and at the grammar-school— 
then under the charge of a Mr. Hunter—received the greater part of 
his education. His friends say of him that he manifested very early 
the gaiety and liveliness of disposition which carried him so happily 
through the world. He cared little for books, least of all for grammars 
and school-exercises, taking far greater pleasure in mimicking some 
awkward pomposity or unconscious absurdity than in toiling at Latin 
and Greek. The advent of some strolling players, and their perform- 
ance under the patronage of “the Worshipful the Mayor,” appear to 
have roused his latent enthusiasm, and to have settled his career for 
life. Straightway raising a theatrical troupe among his schoolfellows, 
he drilled them indefatigably; and, as matters ripened ‘for a public per- 
formance, applied to a certain Mr. Samuel Johnson for a prologue. For 
some reason or other the bookseller’s son declined to furnish the desired 
verses,—probably his constitutional indolence was too great,—and the 
performance was necessarily presented in unadorned simplicity. The 
play was Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer; and Davy, in spite of his 
diminutive figure, enacted the part of Sergeant Kite with great ap- 
plause. 

This, the first event of any consequence in Garrick’s life, took place 
in 1727; but in the course of two or three years his friends, who had no 
intention of allowing him to make the stage his profession, sent him 
to an uncle in Lisbon, that he might be initiated into the mysteries of 
trade. The monotony of such a life soon became unbearable, and Davy 
returned to Lichfield to be placed once more under the care of Mr. 
Hunter. 

Johnson was at this time fighting the hard battle of life against 
penury and misfortune. He had tried various ways of getting a living 
—all with indifferent success. He had been usher in sundry schools, 
where he had lived a life of such drudgery, that in after days he could 
not refer to this period of his life without the strongest emotion; and 
now, possessed with this idea of supporting himself by teaching, he 
opened a school on his own account. An advertisement in the Genfl/e- 
man’s Magazine set forth that “ At Edial, near Lichfield, young gentle- 
men are boarded, and taught the Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel 
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Johnson.” David Garrick was taken from the grammar-school and 
placed under his charge; and he, with three or four lads from the 
neighbourhood, were all the pupils that Johnson ever had. The specu- 
lation proving thus unsuccessful, the school was closed in a year; and 
after a short pause for consideration as to ways and means, master and 
pupil set off together for London on the 2d of March 1737. 

Garrick entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn within a week of his arrival 
in London, his name appearing in the books of that Society under the 
date of the 9th of March 1737. Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, well known to 
all readers of Boswell, had urged him to take up his residence with a 
Mr. Colson, of Rochester; a worthy clergyman, between whom and the 
registrar of Lichfield there existed a strong personal friendship. De- 
sirable though this plan was on every account, the straitened finances of 
the family prevented its being carried into immediate effect. Towards 
the close of the year, however, the uncle returned from Lisbon, bringing 
with him a moderate fortune, and designing to settle down and pass the 
remnant of his life in his native land. A stronger power than his own 
intervened to break up his schemes: a brief illness carried him off; and 
before many weeks were over David found himself a richer man by a 
thousand pounds. With this sum in his possession, and guided by the 
same spirit of prudence which animated his whole career, David now 
proceeded to carry the wishes of his friend Mr. Walmesley into effect, 
by placing himself under the care of the Reverend Mr. Colson, with 
whom he remained several months. 

While his son was thus occupying himself with his education, 
Captain Garrick was not unmindful of the claims of his family. With 
a view to provide against these more plentifully than his scanty half-pay 
permitted, he exchanged with a brother officer who was under orders 
for Gibraltar. Returning to England while David was still with Colson, 
he found his constitution utterly shattered—partly from the nature 
of the climate, and partly from severe personal exertions. Full of 
anxiety for the family for which he had thus sacrificed himself, he 
strove to sell his commission; but before the necessary negotiations 
could be completed, he died; and was followed to the grave in about 
a year by his wife. On these melancholy events David returned to 
London, and to secure the necessary means of living, entered into 
partnership with his brother Peter, as wine-merchants, some time in the 
course of the year 1738. Foote, between whom and Garrick there was 
a strong though not unfriendly rivalry, did not forget this. In after 
years he would say to his friends, that “he remembered Garrick living in 
Durham Yard, with three quarts of vinegar in his cellar, and calling 
himself a wine-merchant.” ‘Trade, however, whether under the guidance 
of his uncle at Lisbon, or of his brother in London, was not David’s 
strong point. His was a nature which, in spite of considerable prudence 
and sagacity in its own way, was too lively and volatile to relish being 
tied down to a desk all day; while his brother was naturally more 
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plodding and patient. The result of such a connexion might have been 
foreseen. Endless squabbles and bickerings arose between the brothers; 
partially neglected by one, the business speedily ceased to prosper; and 
at last friends intervened, and the partnership was dissolved. This 
little episode in Garrick’s life recalls that beautiful fable of Schiller; 
which relates how the poet sold Pegasus for money; and how the noble 
beast, disdaining the trammels by which it was held, broke from them 
all and soared away to heaven. Garrick’s genius did not exactly take 
him to heaven, however, but it led him irresistibly towards that stage 
which was to be the scene of his future glory. 

Seriously designing to attach himself to the stage, he consulted with 
Giffard, manager of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, as to the best means 
of doing so with effect. Giffard gave him the most sensible advice he 
could—to tempt fortune, namely, in the provinces, and to practise his 
art thoroughly there, before trying the temper of a London audience. 
Garrick perceived the value of this advice; and set out therefore for 
Ipswich, armed with a letter of introduction to the manager of the 
theatre there, who was some relation of Giffard, and bore the same 
name. His terms were accepted; and, under the name of Lyddal, 
Garrick made “his first appearance on any stage” in the character of 
Aboan, in Dryden’s long-forgotten tragedy of Oroonoko. There was 
probably a meaning in his choice of this part for his first appearance ; 
diffident of success, he was, without doubt, anxious to provide against 
the chances of recognition by his friends, and chose therefore a cha- 
racter from behind the veil of whose ‘blackened face he could most 
safely make his first attempt. 

There was, however, no need for any disguise: the public of 
Ipswich received his attempts with rapturous applause,—applause which 
was not diminished when, in the course of a few days, he changed his 
character to that of Chamont, in the Orphan. Encouraged by his 
manifest success in tragedy, he early essayed the versatility of his 
powers and attempted comedy; acting, in the course of a few weeks, 
the parts of Captain Brazen in Farguhar’s Lecruiting Officer, and Sir 
Harry Wildair in the comedy of the same name. His comic imper- 
sonations were equally applauded with his tragic; and then, as if to 
show that nothing was too low for genius to stoop to, he condescended 
to play even Harlequin. Success attended him in whatever he at- 
tempted; the little theatre of Ipswich was crowded nightly. 

Sated at last with a career of small successes, and anxious too, 
perhaps, to test the value of his rural popularity, Garrick returned to 
London, and offered himself, with the halo of his provincial triumph 
still about him, to the managers of the patent theatres. They, however, 
would none of him. Fleetwood at Drury Lane and Rich at Covent 
Garden rejected his overtures with equal contempt. In this dilemma 
he turned once more to his old friend and adviser Giffard, manager 
of the little theatre in Goodman’s Fields, who closed with his offer at 
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once, and entered into an agreement by which he bound himself to pay 
the sum of five pounds a week for his services. He chose the part of 
Richard the Third for his first appearance on the London stage; and in 
the play-bill of the Goodman’s Fields Theatre for the 19th of October 
1741, which is still preserved, we find announced, “The part of King 
tichard by a gentleman who never appeared on any stage ;” thus 
suppressing alike his name and the fact of his former appearances at 
Ipswich. He needed, however, no adventitious aid: his first appearance 
was a triumphant success. The truth, simplicity, and naturalness of 
the new actor, as distinguished from the cold and stilted rant which 
passed current in those days for tragedy, completely took the town by 
storm. His fame spread rapidly westward, and the fashionable world 
was speedily drawn from its favoured haunts to the little east-end theatre. 
“The road from Westminster to Whitechapel,” says a contemporary, 
“was covered with carriages in a constant stream; and Goodman’s 
Fields was full of the splendour of St. James’s and Grosvenor Square.” 
“Did I tell you,” says Gray, in one of his letters, “ about Mr. Garrick, 
that the town are horn-mad after? there are a dozen dukes of a night at 
Goodman’s Fields sometimes;” and Horace Walpole, though he does not 
fall in with the general opinion, cannot resist the fact of Garrick’s 
popularity. In a letter to Sir Horace Mann, he says: “ All the run is 
now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who is turned player at Goodman’s 
Fields. He plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I 
have seen, and may say to you, who will not tell it again here, I see 
nothing wonderful in it; but it is heresy to say so: the Duke of 
Argyll says he is superior to Betterton.” Pope, too, came to see 
Garrick in the dawn of his fame, and told Lord Orrery, by whom he 
had been induced to visit the theatre, that “he was afraid the young 
man would be spoiled, for he would have no competitor.” Giffard could 
not fail to see the value of his friend, and that the sum which he paid 
him was inadequate to his merits; he yielded, therefore, to the repre- 
sentations of Garrick and his friends, and entered into a new arrange- 
ment with him, by which he was to receive one-half of the net profits of 
the theatre. This was not, perhaps, a very large sum (for Davies men- 
tions that the total receipts of seven nights amounted to no more than 
216/. 7s.); yet the arrangement was a sufficiently liberal one on the 
manager’s part. 

Other characters were speedily added to that of Richard—not only 
in the higher walks of art, but in low comedy also. Garrick was equally 
master in both. That of Lear was one of his favourites, however, and 
one in which he proportionately excelled. Murphy mentions that he 
studied the manifestations of insanity from an unfortunate gentleman 
of his acquaintance, who had accidentally dropped his grandchild, while 
dandling it at a window, into a flagged area below, by which fall it was 
instantly killed. The unfortunate grandfather suffered ever afterwards 
under acute mania. The story is hardly a pleasant one, marking as it 
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does somewhat painfully how the man perpetually merges into the 
artist. Psychologically it is akin to that peculiar development of cer- 
tain faculties noticeable in some professional men of letters, who can 
look at nothing with other eyes than those of their art; a habit which 
leads them, in time, as Wordsworth finely puts it, “to peep and botanise 
upon their mother’s grave.” The contemporaries of Garrick do not, how- 
ever, appear to have looked at the matter in this light; the circumstance 
is always mentioned, if mentioned at all, with applause; and when, some 
years after the time of which we are now speaking, Garrick was in Paris, 
he represented the whole scene before the celebrated Mdlle. Clairon with 
great applause, drawing tears from all present by his exactness and 
fidelity. Clairon herself was so powerfully affected by the force of his 
mimicry, that, in a transport of admiration, she caught him in her arms 
and kissed him. But, whether right or wrong in this particular instance, 
the circumstance is interesting, as indicative of a desire on Garrick’s 
part to desert the worn-out traditions of the stage in favour of the truth 
and simplicity of nature; and the revolution, though opposed by the 
actors, extorted the applause of the public. 

The managers of the patent theatres took the alarm. Goodman’s 
Fields was thronged, and their own houses half deserted. To save their 
property from farther injury, they concocted a scheme to close the east- 
end house; and having consulted with Sir John Barnard, one of the 
magistrates of the City, who had personal reasons for viewing Goodman’s 
Fields with disfavour, they so intimidated the manager (Giffard) that he 
closed the theatre. Arrangements were, however, entered into by which 
Garrick transferred his services to Drury Lane, in consideration of a 
guaranteed income of 500/. a year, and soon after Giffard and his wife 
made terms with the manager of the same theatre. 

At Goodman’s Fields, as afterwards at Drury Lane, Garrick enacted 
the part of Bayes in the Rehearsal. This part, the prototype of that of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary in Sheridan’s immortal Cri/ic, had always been a 
favourite with those actors who combined a talent for mimicry with 
natural wit and humour of their own. The humour of the original play 
lies chiefly in its ridicule of the extravagances of the “ heroic” school of 
rhymed tragedy, of which Dryden was the acknowledged head. Later 
versions—for it was always treated as a peg upon which to hang any 
satire suited to the passing moment—superadded a theatrical element 
to the literary, and the burlesque, confined no longer to the language of 
the stage, by degrees extended itself to the manners of the actors. It is 
obvious that this was treading upon rather dangerous ground, actors 
being proverbially not the most thick-skinned of their race; hence seri- 
ous quarrels were not unfrequently the result. Garrick did not, however, 
deviate from the usual practice on this ground, and while rehearsing the 
part, took occasion to ridicule his contemporaries. Some good-natured 
friend informed Quin that he was selected as one of the victims, to which 
he replied with some allusion to a thick stick. Others were hardly so 
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tender of their reputations, and the rehearsals continued. One unfor- 
tunate accident, however, delayed the first production of the piece for a 
fortnight. Garrick mentioned to Giffard that, as he intended to carica- 
ture the other actors in the theatre, he himself should not be spared. 
No exception was taken to this; but in the very first scene Garrick made 
his imitation so utterly ridiculous, that the manager felt the insult, and 
challenged his mimic. A duel was the result, in which Giffard was 
wonnded in the shoulder—not severely, but sufficiently so to prevent 
his appearance on the stage for a couple of weeks. When the play was 
produced, the caricature of Giffard was of course omitted from the repre- 
sentation. With the public it was very successful; they regarding Bayes, 
not unjustly, as a masterpiece of humour, and Garrick as the best enactor 
of the part. Some of the actors, however, did not share in this notion; 
and Colley Cibber, who was always jealous of Garrick, used to say that 
he was no better in the part than his son Theophilus; that The. Cibber 
whom every body declared born to be hanged, but who was drowned 
after all. Cibber’s jealousy, indeed, continually broke out. “When are 
we to have another comedy from you, Mr. Cibber ?” said some one to 
him one day. “From me? who the deuce is there to act in it?” “Why, 
sir, there’s Garrick, Macklin, Pritchard, Clive, &e.” “Oh, yes; I know 
your dramatis persone well enough; but where the devil are your actors ?” 
In spite of all this jealousy, Garrick’s reading of Bayes was accepted by 
a greater actor than Cibber. Foote adopted it almost in its entirety; 
but what Garrick had confined to theatrical matters, his friend applied 
with infinite wit to the greater stage of politics. 

Fortune was not to be tempted, however, in comic parts alone. 
With his usual enviable versatility, Garrick next essayed Macbeth. In 
the announcements of the play, the public were informed that it would 
be produced “as written by Shakespeare.” It is a remarkable testimony 
to the state of the stage, that this announcement should have excited 
so much comment; neither public nor actors appeared to know that the 
corrupt version by D’Avenant, which they were accustomed to see, was 
not “ Iacbeth as written by Shakespeare.” “ What!” said Quin; “do not 
I play Shakespeare ?—pooh! pooh!” Considerable opposition was ex- 
pected; a polite audience, accustomed to the regular tragedy of the 
rules and unities, and educated in the school of Mr. Addison’s Cato, 
could hardly be expected to tolerate the simplicity and naturalness of 
the great dramatist. To avert this and the personal ridicule that might 
attach to his assumption of the character, Garrick prepared an ironical 
pamphlet, in which he attempted to anticipate any satirical comment 
on either his person or acting, by turning the laugh upon his oppo- 
nents; a somewhat foolish proceeding, perhaps, but one to which he 
was rather addicted. On the title-page was the motto, “ Macbeth has 
murdered G k;” and the pamphlet itself was a burlesque of the 
usual style of criticism, written with considerable humour. 

Garrick’s diminutive figure was indeed a source of constant annoy- 
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ance to him. To take off from its effect as far as possible, he was 
accustomed constantly to appear on the stage in shoes with cork-soles 
an inch or more in thickness; but his efforts were vain—his appear- 
ance was always a signal for that ridicule which could only be van- 
quished by the force of his genius. Entering the stage as Othello on 
his first appearance in that part, some person in the pit is said to have 
called out: “ Here is Pompey; but where is the tea-tray?” Foote also had 
his jest, when he brought out his Puppet-Show. “Are your puppets to 
be the size of life, Mr. Foote?” said a lady. “No, madam,” was the 
reply; “only a little larger than Garrick.” Churchill exposed and 
answered the popular feeling, when he put into the Rosciad, by the 
mouth of “a snarling critic, insolent as vain,” the words: 
are He’s of stature somewhat low,— 

Your hero should be always tall, you know ; 

True natural greatness all consists in height : 

Produce your voucher, critic. ‘Sergeant Kite.’ ” 
It is no small proof of Garrick’s wonderful genius, that so capital a de- 
fect should never have interfered seriously with his assumption of the 
greatest characters. 

Great revolutions now commenced in theatrical matters in London. 
Drury Lane had at this time passed into the hands of John Rich (son 
of that Christopher Rich who was made “ gay” by the Beggars’ Opera), 
a manager who appeared to hate English actors and the English drama 
pretty cordially. He had tempted fortune with but very moderate suc- 
cess in some small part in the Zarl of Esser; and, disgusted with his 
failure, had turned his back on the regular drama. In its stead he in- 
troduced a new species of entertainment, somewhat after the French 
manner. This entertainment, which was the immediate parent of our 
modern pantomimes, consisted of a story, usually taken from the Meta- 

‘morphoses of Ovid, or some similar source, interspersed with scenes, in 

which were portrayed the loves of Harlequin and Columbine, combined 
with those magical changes at the touch of the bat of the former with 
which our modern stage is tolerably familiar. In these harlequinades 
Rich was unrivalled, as indeed he deserved to be, for he spared no 
expense in their production; and the public, attracted by the gaiety of 
the spectacle and the lavishness with which it was produced, and sti- 
mulated also by that insatiable craving for novelty which so constantly 
manifests itself in theatrical affairs, liberally supported him. The 
patent of the other house had meantime been purchased by two bankers, 
who, wholly ignorant of managerial duties, gladly admitted Lacy to 
a share. This Lacy was the designer and manager of the celebrated 
Rotunda at Ranelagh; which had so prospered in his hands, that he 
had accumulated a sum of 4000/. Coming thus to Covent Garden with 
a competent knowledge of theatrical matters, he saw the necessity for 
vigorous efforts to withstand the popularity of the harlequinades at 
Drury Lane; and therefore brought Barry over from Ireland, se- 
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curing at the same time Macklin, Yates, Beard, Mr. and Mrs. Giffard, 
Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Woffington. Rich, seeing in his turn how for- 
midable such an opposition might become, secured, in addition to what 
was already a very decent company, the services of Garrick, Quin, and 
Mrs. Cibber. On Garrick devolved the management of the more serious 
business of the house; Rich giving his attention wholly to his beloved 
ballet and pantomimes, to which he regarded the masterpieces of the 
regular drama as mere succedanea. With Quin, Garrick divided all the 
greater parts, playing them on alternate nights with him. The latter 
was however so popular, that Quin frequently had the mortification of 
finding himself playing to a half-empty house, which had been thronged 
the night before to see his rival in the same part. He may possibly 
have found some consolation in the applause he received when acting 
in the same piece with Garrick; but it does not appear that he did so; 
and half the theatrical memoirs of the time are filled with accounts of 
their jealousies. He was, as actors went, no bad actor; but his deli- 
very was dull and heavy,—probably no greater foil to Garrick’s could 
have been obtained. It is related of him, that once playing Horatio in 
The Fair Penitent to Garrick’s Lothario, in the scene where the latter 
challenges the former, he so drawled out his answer, “ I’ll meet thee 
there,” that somebody called out from the gallery, “ Why don’t you tell 
the gentleman whether you’ll meet him or not?” In spite of this de- 
fect, he had always been a decent actor, and was once—before the 
advent of Garrick—a very popular one; so that it must have been very 
mortifying to find himself condemned to the secondary position to 
which he was speedily reduced. Another circumstance was now added 
to complete his degradation. Carrick had written a gay little farce, in 
which he himself played, entitled Miss in her Teens, and all the town 
crowded nightly to the theatre to langh with and applaud the author- 
actor. Quin was called upon to play some of his parts before this farce, 
and at first complied; but finding that the public came to see the farce 
and not his tragedy, he repented his complaisance, and swore that he 
would not degrade himself “ by holding up the tail of any farce.” A 
good-natured friend carried this speech to Garrick, who was highly 
incensed, and revenged himself by cutting Quin’s name out of the bill 
during the month or five weeks the farce continued to run. 

From a virtual managership Garrick was now to assume a real one. 
Finding that the public crowded to Covent Garden, Lacy very wisely 
offered to Garrick a moiety of his patent for the moderate sum of 8000/. 
The actor at once saw the immense advantage which he might derive 
from such a possession, and concluded the treaty therefore after very 
little hesitation in April 1747. Profitable though Rich had found his 
engagement of Garrick (and Davies says that he made no less than 
8500/. between September 1746 and May 1747), he had always regarded 
the great actor as a hindrance rather than a help, and was by no means 
sorry to be rid of him, and free to produce his beloved pantomimes 
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without let or hindrance. Such of the players, however, as possessed 
higher views of their art than Rich, and a clearer perception of the 
value of Garrick to the stage, were not long in leaving the unappre- 
ciative manager, and enlisting under the banner of the rival house, 
which opened in September with a prologue written by Johnson—not 
the worst of his efforts in that walk of literature. In the course of the 
season Every Man in his Humour was revived; as were also Romeo and 
Juliet and Macbeth. It is greatly to Garrick’s honour that he was one 
of the first managers of his time—indeed, one may almost say the only 
one—to appreciate the surpassing genius of our national poet. Of the 
thirty-five known plays of Shakespeare, Garrick regularly gave 17 or 
18 every season; and these he played more nearly as they had been left 
by their author than had been done for very many years. The corrupt 
versions of D’Avenant and Cibber had replaced the genuine works of 
Shakespeare; which had, in fact, been treated much in the same way as 
the temples of Rome have been used as a sort of quarry, from which every 
one took what best suited his purpose, and used without much reference 
to its intrinsic fitness. In this way Otway stole the plot and characters 
of Romeo and Juliet, and transferred them bodily to a formal and stilted 
tragedy of his own—Caius Marius; and it was in this way only that 
Englishmen in the middle of the last century knew the greatest works 
of their greatest dramatists. 

One of Garrick’s first acts in his new position of manager was a 
kindness to his old friend and tutor Johnson. Twenty years before they 
had left Lichfield together ; Johnson to: try his fortune with a tragedy, 
and Garrick to experiment in another line of life. The tragedy was then 
in an incomplete state; but was finished in a short time and offered to 
Fleetwood, but rejected by him as by every other manager to whom it 
was submitted. There were obvious reasons for this; Jrene was cer- 
tainly a work more fitted for the closet than the stage, as every reader 
must admit. It is somewhat heavy and formal—the very faults which 
Johnson saw in Cato, and which he pointed out in his prologue at the 
opening of the theatre as those most to be avoided. Those who know 
Irene might easily imagine that it was the piece aimed at in the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Then crushed by rules, and weakened as refined, 
For years the power of tragedy declined: 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till Declamation roared, while Passion slept; 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread; 
Philosophy remained, though Nature fled.” 


Jrene contains abundant philosophy, much virtue, and more declamation; 
but in the important particulars of nature and passion, it is wofully 
deficient. It was, however, nearly or quite as good as any of the works 
fondly called tragedies which still held possession of the English stage. 
Such as it was new chances seemed now to offer in its favour. Garrick, 
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Facile princeps, the head of his profession, was manager of one of the 
chief theatres in London, and offered his services to Johnson. The 
manuscript was handed over to him; and he, with larger stage ex- 
perience than the author, suggested several alterations. 

Johnson’s “ temper could not brook,” says Boswell, however, “ that 
a drama which he had formed with so much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace, should be revised 
and altered at the pleasure of an actor.” After some time, however, 
his repugnance was conquered, and the play produced with the sug- 
gested alterations. It met with but very indifferent success : through- 
out the first four acts the audience were utterly apathetic ; but when in 
the last the heroine, in compliance with a suggestion of Garrick’s, spoke 
a couplet with the bowstring round her neck, they grew indignant, and 
cried, “Off! off!” It is difficult to imagine a reason for this outbreak of 
offended propriety; a similar barbarism had been perpetrated more than 
once before; and why it should have been cried down in Johnson’s case, 
we at this distance of time find it hard to understand. The objection- 
able feature was withdrawn after the first representation, and the play 
continued to run during the usual nine nights. It was then, however, 
withdrawn, never to be reproduced, notwithstanding the care bestowed 
upon its presentation—care which had not been equalled since the pro- 
duction of Cato. The indifferent success of his tragedy led, however, to 
no rupture of his friendly relations with Garrick; with whom to his 
life’s end he continued on the most affectionate terms. He appeared, 
indeed, to consider his quondam pupil his personal property, to be 
praised or contemned at his own sweet will. Readers of Boswell will 
remember, that he scarcely ever allowed any one to speak of him in 
any terms, either of praise or of blame, without an immediate and flat 
contradiction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, alive to this weakness of his friend, 
wrote a lively little dialogue, printed for private circulation only, in 
which he ridiculed this peculiarity. In the first part, Boswell is made 
to praise Garrick, and is put down by Johnson with a most ludicrous 
burlesque of his magnificent air; while in the second, Gibbon is intro- 
duced as speaking of him in a tone of depreciation, which is contra- 
dicted in a similar pompous and magniloquent manner. In spite of 
this, there was a strong foundation of affectionate esteem for Garrick 
in Johnson’s heart; and this the player returned with interest, speaking 
always of his old friend and tutor in the kindest manner; and to the 
last making him an honoured guest both at his house in town and 
at Hampton. 

As a manager, it is not to be expected but that Garrick’s career, 
like that of all who attempt to govern a theatre, was diversified by 
squabbles and jealousies. Barry, whom he had brought with him from 
Ireland, became envious of his superior success, and complained that he 
was called upon to act upon unlucky days and at improper seasons— 
such, for instance, as when some great lady gave a rout or a concert. 
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To such causes he attributed the thin houses that his performance drew, 
and complained accordingly. In reply to his remonstrances, Garrick 
gave him leave to choose the days that suited him best; but this indul- 
gence was useless, his ill success still attended him; the theatre was 
crowded to see Garrick, but half empty when Barry took the leading 
parts. Mrs. Cibber backed his complaints; and the matter was finally 
adjusted by the migration of the pair to Covent Garden; whither Mrs. 
Woffington and Quin speedily followed. Here they had the privilege 
of doing exactly as they pleased; playing on what days suited them 
best, and choosing what parts they would condescend to accept. As 
for the manager, Rich, he was too much occupied with his pantomimes 
to trouble himself very much about those more serious dramas which 
he regarded merely as preludes to them. Both houses opened in Oc- 
tober 1749 with Romeo and Juliet; Garrick playing at Drury Lane, 
with a Miss Bellamy, a young actress of much merit and more promise; 
and Barry with Mrs. Cibber at the other house. Public opinion was 
divided as to the merit of the respective performances; but it came at 
last to be agreed that the best Romeo was at Drury Lane and the best 
Juliet at Covent Garden. “ At Covent Garden,” says a contemporary, 
“T saw ‘Juliet and Romeo,’ and at Drury Lane ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’” 
This opposition continued without much profit to either party for 
twelve nights, at the end of which the bills were changed. 

Withdrawing Romeo and Juliet Garrick now produced a pantomime, 
in opposition to Rich, under the title of Queen Mab; and this, partly no 
doubt through the rivalry between the two houses, ran for the unusual 
period of forty nights. Apropos to the competition, a print was pub- 
lished with the title of the Sfeelyards. In the one scale were Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Woffington, Quin, and Barry, and in the other Woodward 
(as Harlequin) and Queen Mab. In spite of their superior weight the 
first kick the beam. Notwithstanding Garrick’s known eagerness for 
money and fame, there appears to be no evidence to lead us to suspect 
him of any share in the production of this print; a course of proceeding 
rather different from that of some modern theatrical managers. 

But it is time to return to Garrick’s private life, which in this year 
had undergone one of its most important changes. He was in fact 
married in July to a Mdlle. Violetti, a young danseuse of great beauty 
and accomplishments as well as of stainless reputation. His biographers 
have not (probably because Mrs. Garrick was alive at the time of their 
writing) given any details with respect to this lady; but in one of the 
pamphlets published about the time of Garrick’s death, and bearing date 
1779, there is a romantic story, which appears never to have been con- 
tradicted, to the effect that several years before, Lord Burlington, when 
at Venice, had formed a connexion with an Italian woman, by whom 
he had a child; and that mother and daughter disappeared after a short 
time. Notwithstanding all researches and inquiries Lord Burlington was 
never able to discover the whereabouts of either, until by a mere acci- 
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dent he happened to see Mdlle. Violetti on the stage. Recognising her 
by her extraordinary likeness to his lost mistress, he invited her to his 
house, and on inquiring into the matter found his surmise correct. To 
atone as far as possible for his long though unintentional neglect, he 
retained her in his family as a companion for Lady Burlington, to 
whom he confided the story of her parentage, and by whom she was 
treated with the greatest kindness and affection. In this position she 
remained for two or three years, not again appearing on the stage, but 
occupying herself with the completion of her education and the acqui- 
sition of necessary accomplishments. On her marriage Lady Burlington 
presented her with a splendid casket of jewels, which contained besides 
the sum of ten thousand pounds in notes. The marriage, in spite of 
the disparity of religious persuasions—Mrs. Garrick being a Roman 
Catholic—proved in every respect a happy one; perfect compatibility of 
temper and a strong affection on both sides prevented any painful 
heart-burnings that might have arisen from their want of children. 
It was a matter of remark that during the whole of Garrick’s life he 
was on no occasion separated from his wife for twenty-four hours at a 
time. 

In the theatre matters continued to go on with fair success. Gar- 
rick was never unwilling to assist young authors, many of whose works 
he brought out; his behaviour in this matter contrasting advantageously 
with that of Colley Cibber, who was notoriously brutal in his manner. 
On the occasion of Fenton (that Fenton who assisted Pope in his trans- 
lation of Homer) offering his tragedy of J/ariamne, he is said to have 
returned it with the advice to its author to “apply himself to some 
useful trade, for it was certain he and the Muses would never agree.” 
He is also said to have expressed his pleasure in returning the works of 
young authors, calling it with grim humour “the choking of singing- 
birds.” To such charges as these Garrick never laid himself open; an 
author was always sure of a sufficiently courteous reception, and knew 
that if his work were rejected, it would be for no other reason 
than its real unsuitableness for the stage. Consequent upon this 
mode of treatment, Garrick produced a vast number of plays, nearly 
all of which have now, from the change of public taste and the 
production of better models, passed into the limbo of unrecognised 
genius. Who in these days knows more than the names—if indeed the 
names even still survive—of Cleone, The Orphan of China, The Earl of 
Essex, Orestes, Elvira, or Mustapha? They are gone to their own 
place; and the purer taste of later days is scarcely likely to revive these 
stilted and artificial works. Public taste was indeed at a low ebb in 
these days. Readers of Zhe Four Georges hardly need to be told that 
the king (George II.) “ hated boetry and bainters,” or that the fashion- 
able world followed their sovereign’s lead. That amiable monarch went 
to sleep over the finest poctry in the language; and thought the prince 
of the painters of his day well rewarded with a guinea, given with the 
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same grace that he would have exhibited in bestowing a bone upon a 
hungry and impatient dog. Of a like quality was his taste in theatrical 
matters. Murphy mentions that he insisted on the revival of certain 
scenes in Otway’s Venice Preserved, which had been omitted for many 
years on account of their gross indecency. He was induced on one 
occasion, however, to command a performance of Richard ITT., though it 
was impossible for those about him to convince him that the actor of that 
part could be an honest man. The actors were terrified to observe that 
their efforts produced not the smallest appearance of interest in the face 
of their sovereign; who indeed appeared to doze through the greater 
part of the time. At the conclusion of the play Mr. Fitzherbert, who 
had been in attendance, went into the greenroom, and was assailed by 
Garrick immediately on his entrance with eager questions as to what 
the king had thought of Richard. “I can say nothing on that head,” 
replied Fitzherbert; “but when an actor told Richard, ‘The Mayor of 
London comes to greet you,’ the king roused himself; and when Taswell 
entered buffooning the part, the king exclaimed, ‘ Duke of Grafton, I 
like that Lord Mayor; and when the scene was over he said again, 
‘Duke of Grafton, that is good Lord Mayor’”” “ Well, but the war- 
like bustle, the drums and trumpets, and the shouts of soldiers, must 
have aroused a great military genius?” “I know nothing about that,” 
replied Mr. Fitzherbert; “but when Richard was in Bosworth Field 
calling for his horse, his Majesty said, ‘ Duke of Grafton, will that Lord 
Mayor not come again?” 

We have no intention of following out in detail the course of the 
management of Drury Lane while in Garrick’s hands. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make a leap over some seven or eight years, that a new 
and more important personage may make his appearance on the scene. 
Charles Churchill—a clergyman who had squandered his youth in fol- 
lies, and had taken to letters in his thirtieth year—published his first 
work, The Rosciad, in 1761. This poem, which had appeared after only 
two obscure advertisements, was in the hands of every one in the course 
of a week, and became the chief and almost sole topic of conversation in 
the clubs and coffee-houses. Most readers are more or less acquainted with 
this work; it is therefore only necessary to mention, that of all the actors 
of the time who were passed in review, Garrick alone escaped the critical 
lash. The Rosciad closed with the following candid and generous criticism: 

“Tf manly sense, if natures linked with art; 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 
If powers of acting, vast and unconfined ; 
If fewest faults with greatest beauties joined ; 
If strong expression and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye; 
If feelings which few hearts like his can know, 
And which no face so well as his can show.— 
Deserve the preference—Garrick, take the chair, 
Nor quit it till thou place an equal there.” 
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To such noble and stirring lines as these—eulogy such as has seldom 
been offered to any artist—Garrick attached or pretended to attach little 
importance. He had even what Mr. Forster well calls “the fribbling 
folly” to hint to one of the toadies who hung about the theatre, that 
he supposed the fellow had treated him civilly with a view to the free- 
dom of the house. One excuse only can be offered for this—he did not 
know to whom he was obliged. He was, however, soon to be informed, 
and to receive a warning as sharp as the praise had been generous. 
Before the world had had time to recover from the sensation caused by 
the appearance of Ze Rosciad, the author’s answer to his reviewers 
came out. Half of this “apology” consisted of a bitter and scornful 
depreciation of the theatre, and here Garrick did not escape. “ Let the 
vain tyrant,” writes Churchill,— 
“ Let the vain tyrant sit amidst his guards, 

His puny greenroom wits, and venal bards, 

Who meanly tremble at a puppet’s frown, 

And for a playhouse freedom lose their own.” 
Garrick was terrified by the harsh warning, and wrote to Robert Lloyd, 
who was a friend of both actor and satirist, in a most humble and 
deprecatory strain. Previously to this he had, however, written a letter 
which he designed for Churchill, couched in terms far more abject and 
humiliating. This composition he showed to a friend, who dissuaded 
him from sending it, by representing that Churchill had attacked him 
almost without provocation; that it was too great a condescension on 
his part to write so elaborate a vindication of his conduct to any one, 
satirist though he might be; and finally, that expressions so humiliating 
as those of which he had made use were alike dishonourable to both 
parties, and would certainly do him no service with Churchill. Still, 
Lloyd’s interference was successful, and a reconciliation was effected 
with but little difficulty. Though the poet would never accept any 
“playhouse freedom” from any manager, he and Garrick were ever after 
on the best possible terms, and the former was a frequent visitor to the 
manager’s country house at Hampton. Garrick could not, however, 
forget the indignity with which he had been treated; and in a poem 
which he published soon after, under the title of the Fribbleriad, he 
rehearses the bad names which had been applied to him with some- 
thing of the same rueful precision with which Pope catalogues at the 
end of the Dunciad the nicknames which the dolts of his time applied 
to him. Garrick’s conduct, indeed, does not appear in a very dignified 
light throughout this affair. One is inclined, however, to put it down 
to the constant irritable nervousness which beset him, as to his popu- 
larity. We have seen how, when announced in Macbeth for the .irst 
time, his uneasiness betrayed him into writing a pamphlet, which, 
witty though it unquestionably was, it would have been wiser in him 
to have abstained from publishing; and the same temper led him to 
anticipate any laughtcr that might be raised against him on his return 
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from Paris, some years later, by the production of a piece of indifferent 
verse under the title of the “ Sick Monkey.” 

But if Garrick were irritable when his reputation was concerned, he 
could be liberal and generous enough on other occasions. Innumerable 
stories are told of his parsimony, but the majority of them are simply 
jealous exaggerations of a wise economy. He was certainly prudent in 
money-matters; but he could be liberal enough and splendid enough 
upon occasion. Solicited once by a friend on behalf of a poor woman, 
he asked what he was expected to give; being told three or four 
guineas, he replied by handing over a bill for 30/. Another poor 
woman, who had no claim on him whatever, beyond having known him 
in his childhood at Lichfield, on applying to him for help, received a 
hundred guineas. <A friend who owed him 500/. fell into difficulties; 
upon which Garrick, unsolicited, enclosed the bill in a letter, desiring 
his friend to commit it to the flames. Beyond mere pecuniary gene- 
rosity, Garrick was kind and liberal of his assistance to other actors, 
and generous to those who ill-treated him. Colman abused him as 
a “ grimace-maker;” “a haberdasher of wry faces;” “a hypocrite who 
laughed and cried for hire;” and so forth. Garrick’s reply shows real 
greatness. He took no notice of the harsh epithets, but wrote verses 
in praise of Colman’s translation of Terence; and converted his libeller 
into a friend. When Wilkinson wished to appear in tragedy, Garrick, 
without a thought of rivalry, gave him most valuable assistance, and 
even presided at the make-up of his face, putting in the finishing 
strokes himself. Hiffernan, whom Garrick had helped, repaid the actor’s 
kindness by a most scurrilous libel, the only object of which was to 
extort a few guineas for its suppression. Base as this conduct was, 
Garrick never spoke harshly of the miserable Irishman, or treated him 
as an object of any thing but pity. Dr. Hill, who in virtue of a foreign 
knighthood called himself Sir John, and who distinguished himself by 
his virulent attacks on the Royal Society, induced Garrick to play a 
farce of his called Zhe Rout, which was so bad that it was hissed off 
the stage the first night. The luckless author chose to consider that 
the fault lay with the actor, and filled the papers with abusive libels 
against him. To all these, though he might have punished Hill 
severely, he only replied in his well-known epigram: 

“ For physic and farces his equal there scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 
Smollett, a writer of different calibre from these, succeeded in inducing 
Garrick to play his tragedy of Zhe Regicide, against his own better 
judgment and that of Quin, whom he consulted on the occasion. When 
produced it failed dismally; and the public endorsed the verdict of the 
theatre-goers when the tragedy appeared in print. Smollett, how- 
ever, chose to consider the failure of the piece as wholly Garrick’s fault, 
and libelled him grossly in Roderick Random, repeating the offence in 
his second novel, Peregrine Pickle, produced some three years later. He 
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had, nevertheless, the courage to offer a two-act comedy, The Tars of Old 
England, to Garrick some time after; and he, generously forgetful of all 
injuries, acted the piece as carefully as possible. It was moderately suc- 
cessful, and produced the author a good third night; on which occasion 
Garrick charged him twenty guineas less for the use of the theatre than 
he might have asked. As a final instance of Garrick’s liberal and mag- 
nificent spirit, we may cite the fact of his giving up the entire receipts 
of the theatre on the night of his last appearance—receipts which were 
enormous and unprecedented—to the theatrical fund, of which he was 
treasurer. Instances such as these—and these are only a few of many 
which might be given—are surely sufficient to defend Garrick from the 
often-repeated charges of meanness and parsimony. Exposed as he was 
to every adventurer who preferred to live by the help of other people 
to doing so by his own exertions, the wonder is, not that some few 
instances of parsimony are laid to his charge, but that he did not as a 
rule seclude himself from all approach, and thereby lay himself open to 
infinitely more charges of the same kind. 

His conduct to Goldsmith has been complained of very bitterly by 
all the biographers of that unfortunate genius. There is, however, much 
to be said in his favour. Hugh Kelly, the founder of sentimental 
comedy, 2 man who had commenced life by an apprenticeship to a stay- 
maker in Dublin, was one of the most successful playwrights of his 
time; though to us, as to many of his contemporaries, his plays read 
very like dull sermons. His dialogue is, however, tolerably natural, 
and he shows some signs of passion and of humour, though his extra- 
ordinary idea of turning the stage into a pulpit prevented his making 
the most of such qualities as he possessed. But sentimental comedy 
was for a time the rage; and the first of the kind, False Delicacy, 
continued to draw crowded audiences for several years, until Foote, in a 
piece of exquisite satire, destroyed it. In the midst of Kelly’s success 
Goldsmith brought forward his comedy, The Good-natured Man, and, 
as might have been expected, found considerable difficulty in getting 
Garrick to look at it in any way favourably. Davies has given a very 
fair and impartial account of the manner in which the negotiation was 
conducted; from which it appears that though Garrick certainly assumed 
too much of an air of patronage in the matter, Goldsmith can hardly be 
said to have been quite free from blame, in choosing to take higher 
ground than was necessary or justifiable. Garrick suggested some 
alterations, and on the strength of them advanced Goldsmith a con- 
siderable sum. He can therefore scarcely be blamed for some natural 
indignation on finding his suggestions disregarded, and the piece 
transferred to the other house, especially as the opposition which 
had always existed between the two theatres was then stronger than 
had ever been known before. Garrick behaved, however, with great 
and constant kindness to Goldsmith; and when She stoops to conquer 
was produced presented him with a gay and humorous prologue, 
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which, well spoken by Woodward, materially aided the success of the 
comedy. 

Passing over a short space of time, in which little beyond the 
usual business of the theatre engaged Garrick’s attention, we come to 
the year 1764, which was distinguished by the proceedings since 
dignified with the title of the Stratford Jubilee. Designed at first by 
Garrick to commemorate the genius and glory of Shakespeare, whom he 
held in honour above all poets, the affair degenerated at last into a mere 
demonstration of the most theatrical species in honour of the actor. 
For it he was foolish enough to write some of the very worst verses 
that ever proceeded from mortal pen; and he was further guilty of 
the unpardonable weakness of allowing a public recitation of an ode 
in his own praise, written for the occasion by the notorious Paul 
Whitehead, then poet-laureate. The whole affair—stewards, wands, 
mulberry medallions, white-topped gloves, fireworks that would not go 
off, rain and dirt-bedraggled masquerading, Whitehead’s ode above all 
—was supremely ridiculous. Even the absurdity of Boswell walking 
about the town in his Corsican dress, and with a ribbon bearing the 
words “Corsica Boswell” round his hat, was exceeded by the exhibi- 
tion which Garrick made of himself. Such an opportunity for lively 
and good-tempered satire was not to be lost upon Foote, and he pro- 
posed to have a burlesque imitation. Garrick was seriously offended; 
but the Marquis of Stafford good-naturedly interfered, and the rival 
managers met on his door-step at dinner-time. “ What is it to be, war 
or peace?” said Garrick. ‘Oh, peace by all means,” was the answer; 
and the idea of the burlesque was abandoned. At no future time was 
there any serious interruption to the good feeling between the managers, 
rivals though they were. 

But we must hasten on to the closing scenes of Garrick’s life. His 
long career had been uninterrupted by any serious illness; but as he 
approached his grand climacteric, the toils and anxieties of his pro- 
fession began to make themselves severely felt, and to warn him that 
he could not expect to continue his nightly appearances before the 
public. He was by this time possessed of a handsome fortune, besides 
ashare in the patent of the theatre, which was sold on his retirement 
for no less a sum than 35,000/. In 1776, therefore, while his intel- 
lectual powers were still unimpaired, and his physical capacity was not 
beyond the reach of enjoyment, he quitted the stage never to return, 
playing, as his final character, that of Felix in Zhe Wonder. But 
though retired from the stage, as far as appearing himself was con- 
cerned, he never lost his interest in theatrical matters. The patent had 
been sold to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy; and that distinguished man appears to have consulted him 
on all occasions. Young Bannister, who afterwards became a celebrated 
actor, received at this time his first instructions in his profession from 
Garrick; and, amongst other matters, he wrote a prologue and epilogue 
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for Hannah More’s tragedy of Percy. In such occupations as these, 
and alternating between his house in the Adelphi and his country villa 
at Hampton, time passed on until 1778, at the Christmas of which year 
he was invited with Mrs. Garrick to Earl Spencer’s country house. In 
the midst of the festivities of the season he was taken ill with his old 
enemy—stone; but partially recovering, he was able to return to 
London, where he arrived in the middle of January. The disease 
constantly gained ground; and though tended by many physicians 
with the greatest kindness and assiduity, he never rallied, but died on 
the 20th January 1779. On the first of the following month he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey—in Poets’ Corner; the funeral being 
attended by an assemblage of rank and talent such as seldom honours 
the grave of any private person. 

In estimating the character and worth of Garrick, we find ourselves 
continually under difficulties. During his life he moved constantly in 
the society of good and great men, by whom he was highly esteemed. 
Johnson, particularly from old acquaintance, and partly perhaps out 
of gratitude for many kindnesses, had almost always a kind word for 
“Davy Garrick.” Burke spoke highly of him, paying to him in the 
House of Commons one of the highest compliments in his power. 
Foote, witty and unscrupulous satirist though he was, loved and ad- 
mired him. Churchill, though he warned him harshly enough, was on 
intimate terms with him during the whole of the latter part of his life. 
Goldsmith, though he quarrelled with him as with nearly every one, 
loved him, and has left in “ Retaliation” the most complete and appre- 
ciative character of the great actor: 

“ Here lies David Garrick. Describe me who can— 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 

As an actor confessed without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line.” 
Yet those who spoke thus of him, and those who knew him most 
intimately, were the very persons who spoke most freely of his faults. 
The chief appear to have been avarice and greed of praise. The first 
has perhaps been overstated; it is certain, however, that he was, 
although sparing and economical enough, upon occasion capable of 
large and generous actions. If he saved in small sums, he spent great 
ones; and his contemporaries tell many stories of his generosity. Much 
of this character has arisen, no doubt, from the jests of Foote, who, in 
spite of his attachment to Garrick, would never spare his joke. “I 
have heard Dr. Johnson,” says Davies, however, “say that he believed 
David Garrick gave away more money than any man in London.” 
Such testimony is worthy of respect; and the manifestations of feeling 
amongst the villagers of Hampton that followed his decease prove 
pretty plainly that his avarice had not made itself felt very severely 
there. As to his “ gluttony of praise,” the actor is necessarily vain and 
anxious to be admired, by the very circumstances of his profession; and 
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if Garrick were more greedy of fame than others, he was a better actor 
than they, and deserved it more. No excuse can be made for that silly 
manifestation of vanity which allowed the recitation of Whitehead’s 
absurd ode in his praise at the Stratford Jubilee. Such a couplet as 
“ A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too,” 
would have ended very appropriately, as Foote proposed, with a “ Cock- 
a-doodle-doo!” These, however, are but spots on a great character. 
As an actor, he was without a rival in his own time; and for versatility 
has never since been equalled. Fielding paid him a fine compliment 
when he made Partridge, in describing Hamlet, say that “ Garrick was 
no actor; when he saw the Ghost, he trembled, turned pale, and started, 
just as I should have done had I seen a real one.” And this gives us 
a clue to the real greatness of his acting. He was perfectly natural. 
Under him the stage was emancipated from those traditions which pre- 
scribed that verse should always be delivered in a kind of recitative; 
that the actor should never sit down; and so forth. Whatever he acted 
he was for the time, whether the part was Hamlet or Abel Drugger, 
Romeo or Dr. Caius. To him we owe, further, that Shakespeare was 
restored, after a long banishment, to the English stage in an unmuti- 
lated condition; and it was under his guidance and direction that the 
ranting and stilted tragedy of Dryden and his successors gradually made 
way for something better. His theatre was—though not yet perfect—a 
wonderful improvement on that of a few years before. Vice was not en- 
couraged; vicious plays were not produced; and it became, during his 
reign, possible for a lady to go to a theatre without a mask to conceal 
her blushes. 
J. F. H. 











Sjorae Virgilianae. 


Part III. 
PASTORALS, 
WE proceed to lay before our readers the new translation, furnished by 
our correspondent, of the fourth, fifth, and sixth Pastorals of Virgil; 
first asking his indulgence while we offer some brief criticisms upon 
the existing versions. 

None of the Eclogues have been so poorly translated as the fourth, 
“The Pollio,” as it is sometimes called, which contains the famous 
prophecy of the Sibyl. Being the product of a higher inspiration than 
the others, it required a greater effort on the part of the translator; yet 
the English strains fall far below the merit of the original. Kennedy’s 
blank verse is indeed much to be commended for its terse simplicity and 
general correctness; but it does not satisfy our ear, familiar with the 
splendid versification of Pope’s kindred poem, the “ Messiah.” With 
one of Kennedy’s lines we have special fault to find: 

“ Thou consul, Pollio, shall be usher’d in 
The age’s glory.” 
“Thou consul” is meant to be a literal rendering of “te consule.” It 
seems to us that the idiom of our language does not admit of the noun 
being thus used absolutely. We can say “ thou being consul,” but not 
“thou consul.” Even if it be grammatical, it is not elegant. 

Nor do we like “ usher’d in:” the glory of the age, whose coming is 
announced by the Sibyl, whether it was to be a son of Augustus, or of 
Octavia, was to enter into the world and assume his state, as a god or 
a hero; not to be introduced as it were by a gentleman usher. The 
word in Virgil is “inibit.” Beattie renders it, 

“ The child, the joy of nations, shall be born, 
Thy consulship, O Pollio, to adorn.” 
This would be improved by the transposition of the words shail and 
fo. For, though Pollio’s consulship was to be the time of the child’s 
birth, it was not the special object of destiny that Pollio’s consulship 
should be thus honoured. Warton has it more correctly: 
“The babe’s auspicious face, 
Pollio, thy glorious consulship shall grace.” 
Now let us consider the following lines taken from Dryden: 
“The labouring hind his oxen shall disjoin, 
No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine, 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colours shine; 
3ut the luxurious father of the fold 
With native purple or unborrowed gold 


Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat, 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat.” 
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The third of these lines contains a gross error; and (what is strange) 
an error frequently committed by Dryden, and by some other poets. 
He uses dissembile in the sense of pretend, counterfeit, or simulate, ignorant 
apparently of the distinction so clearly set forth in the subjoined pen- 
tameter: 


“ Quod non est simulo, dissimuloque quod est.” 


To simulate is to pretend or feign what is unreal or false; to dissemble is 
to conceal or mask what is real or true. 

In the sixth line why is the ram made to “ sweat beneath his pom- 
pous fleece”? The point of the matter is, that the ram’s fleece will 
have a natural colour instead of an artificial one, but he might sweat 
under his fleece equally, whether it was white or purple. Again, the 
mention of Tyrian robes is unhappy; because Virgil declares that the 
lamb shall be clothed with a native scarlet, and shall not need a foreign 
dye; whereas Dryden’s 7'yrian does not exclude the notion of a foreign 
dye, which might be given to the living animal. Beattie’s is preferable: 

“No more the wool a foreign dye shall feign, 
But purple flocks shall graze the flowery plain; 
Glittering in native gold the ram shall tread, 
And scarlet lambs shall wanton in the mead.” 
Warton has, 


“No wool shall glow with alien colours gay; 
The ram himself rich fleeces shall display 
Of native purple and unborrowed gold, 
And sandyx clothe with red the crowded fold. 


” 


Kennedy almost literally: 
* No wool shall learn 
To counterfeit variety of hue; 
The living ram his coat with saffron dye 
Or blushing purple in the mead shall stain, 
A native scarlet clothe the feeding lambs.” 


The three following lines are involved in some obscurity, which has 
naturally caused the translations to diverge somewhat widely from each 
other: 

“ Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque tractusque maris coelumque profundum: 
Aspice, venturo letentur ut omnia sxclo.” 
This is addressed to the expected child, and the question is, what is the 
meaning of nutantem 2 Warton thus states the difficulty in his note: 

“With what does it nod or stagger? With its guilt and misery, say 
some; and so wants to be succoured by this new-born hero. But that to 
others seems not to agree with the happiness which is ascribed even to 
the first division, and to the beginning of this happy age. And there- 
fore they say, it either nods, 7.e. moves and shakes itself with joy and 
exultation ; which is pretty harsh to my apprehension ; or, which is not 
much better, inclines and tends to another, ¢.e. a yet more happy state ; 
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vergentem, say they, nutantemque in meliorem statum. After all, I like 
the first interpretation best. It was good sense to say, the world at 
present labours with its guilt and misery, but yet rejoices at the very 
near prospect of the happy change, which is in a manner begun already.” 
Warton’s own version appears to be in accordance with this view : 


“ Behold how tottering Nature nods around,— 
Earth, air, the watery waste, and heaven profound ! 
At once they change, they wear a smiling face ; 
And all with joy th’ approaching age embrace.” 


Beattie adopts the second interpretation, and renders the passage 
thus : 
“See Nature’s mighty frame exulting round, 
Ocean and earth and heaven’s immense profound; 
See nations yet unborn with joy behold 
Thy glad approach, and hail the age of gold.” 


Kennedy avoids the difficulty by a literal version, which is equally 
ambiguous with the original : 
“ Behold 
Where bows the vast rotundity o’ th’ world, 


The earth, the sea’s expanse, the depth of heaven ! 
All things are gladden’d at the age’s dawn.” 


Dryden gives the following extraordinary version, the two first lines 


of which are well enough, but the two last appear to us wholly unin- 
telligible : 


“See, labouring Nature calls thee to sustain 
The nodding frame of earth and heaven and main ; 
See to their base restored, earth, sea, and air, 
And joyful ages from behind in crowding ranks appear.” 


There are many faults and errors in the translations of the three 
Pastorals now under consideration, which it is not worth while to trouble 
our readers with. Dryden and Beattie are both guilty of great negli- 
gence in rhyming ; a decided fault in a light poem, where neat versifica- 
tion constitutes one of the principal charms. For example, Dryden 
couples hung and song; wars and prepares; abode and God; bard and 
heard ; exprest and feast. Beattie—claim and theme ; due and vow ; haste 
and guest; stray’d and led. 

We are far from requiring a translator to keep very close to the 
language of the original; but he is bound to preserve the spirit, and, to 
do this, not only poetical power, but accurate scholarship and nicety of 
judgment are essential. Hesperidum mala, “apples of the Hesperides,” 
is rendered by Kennedy “ Hesperian fruit.” But this is incorrect ; for 
the gardens of the Hesperides were in Africa; whereas Hesperia always 
mean either Italy or Spain; Italy being so called by the Greeks, Spain 
by the Romans. In reference to the bull in the sixth Eclogue, Kennedy 
translates aliquam sequitur “courts a female,” meaning “a heifer ;” 
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which is hardly admissible. In the fifth Eclogue Beattie, for damnabis 
tu quoque votis, has 


“The grateful suppliant to their vows shall bind.” 


A careful translator would have avoided the word grateful. And at the 
end of the sixth, where Virgil says that Silenus continued to sing “ till 
Hesperus gave warning to fold the flock,” &c., distinctly fixing the time 
by mentioning the rise of the evening star,—as Milton does, imitating 
this very passage,—Beattie entirely spoils it by his version : 


“ But now their folds the number’d flocks invite, 
The star of evening sheds its trembling light, 
And the unwilling heavens are wrapt in night.” 


Night had not come; it was only twilight. Warton has it correctly : 


“ Till Hesper glimmering o’er the twilight plains 
To fold their counted sheep had warn’d the swains ; 
The heavens, delighted with the matchless lay, 
To Hesper’s beams unwillingly gave way.” 


We add two extracts from Dryden and Beattie’s translations of the 
sixth Eclogue, that the reader may compare them with each other, and 
with the new translation which is subjoined : 


DRYDEN. 

“Proceed, my Muse: two Satyrs on the ground 
Stretch’d at his ease their sire Silenus found. 
Dos’d with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 
They found him snoring in his dark abode, 

And seiz’d with youthful arms the drunken god. 
His rosy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor, 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 

Was hung on high to boast the triumph of the day. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they unstring, and bind his hands ; 
For, by the fraudful god deluded long, 

They now resolved to have their promised song. 
Egle came in, to make the party good,— 

The fairest Nais of the neighbouring flood,— 

And while he stares around with stupid eyes, 

His brows with berries and his temples dyes. 

He finds the fraud, and with a smile demands 

On what design the boys had bound his hands, 
‘Loose me!’ he cried ; ‘’twas impudence to find 

A sleeping god ; ’tis sacrilege to bind. 

To you the promis’d poem I will pay ; 

The nymph shall be rewarded in her way.’ ” 


BEATTIE. 


‘Come, then, my Muse, a sylvan song repeat. 
*Twas in his shady arbour’s cool retreat 
Two youthful swains the god Silenus found, 
In drunkenness and sleep his senses bound. 
VOL. XI. 
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His turgid veins the late debauch betray; 

His garland on the ground neglected lay, 

Fallen from his head; and by the well-worn ear 
His cup of ample size depended near. 

Sudden the swains the sleeping god surprise, 
And with his garland bind him as he lies 

(No better chain at hand), incens’d so long 

To be defrauded of their promis’d song. 

To aid their project, and remove their fears, 
Aigle, a beauteous fountain-nymph, appears; 
Who, while he hardly opes his heavy eyes, 

His stupid brow with bloody berries dyes. 

Then, smiling at the fraud, Silenus said, 

‘And dare you thus a sleeping god invade? 

To see me was enough; but, haste, unloose 

My bonds; the song no longer I refuse. 

Unloose me, youths; my song shall pay your pains; 
For this fair nymph another boon remains.’ ” 


A new Translation of the Sixth Eclogue. 


My early Muse in Doric numbers play’d, 

Nor blush’d in woods to dwell. When I essay’d 
Of kings and arms to sing, Apollo thus, 

Plucking mine ear, rebuked me: “ Tityrus, 

A shepherd it becomes his sheep to mind, 

And sing light measures, if to song inclined.” 
Then, O my Varus, other tongues there are 

To sound thy praises and the notes of war; 
Superior hest I humbly will obey, 

And take my reed and chant a rural lay. 

The name of Varus will adorn my page ; 

If some kind ear it haply shall engage, 

Thee, Varus, shall the tuneful woodlands greet, 
The tamarisks thine honour’d name repeat, 

Nor any lay to Pheebus be so dear 

As this inscribed to thee. Begin we here. 

When Chromis and Mnasilus both were young, 
They spied Silenus sleeping in a grot, 

His veins all hugely swoln (when were they not?) 
With wine of yesterday: the wreaths had slipp’d 
From off his forehead, and beside him hung 

A jolly tankard with the handle chipp’d. 

His promise of a song he’d often broke ; 

So snatching up the garlands ere he woke, 

They clapp’d them on his wrists and bound them tight ; 
To make more sport (as they were half in fright), 
Egle, the lovely water-nymph, popp’d in, 

And, just as the old sleeper oped his eyes, 

Paints over all his face with mulberries. 
Discovering the jest he gave a grin: 

“ Well done, my boys! but wherefore tie my hands? 
Ye’ve seen me,—that’s enough; unloose the bands, 
And hear the song ye wish’d for. Song for you; 
A different favour to the nymph is due,” 
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That instant he began; his charming voice 
Made rigid oaks to wave, wild-beasts to skip, 
And satyrs in fantastic measures trip. 

Not Ismarus and Hemus more rejoice 

In strains Orphean, nor Parnassian hills, 

When Pheebus with his lyre their region thrills. 
He sang how, tumbling through the void immense, 
The atom-seeds of earth and air and flame 

And liquid water mix’d; how, gather’d thence, 
Primeval matter grew, and this world’s frame 
In mass conglobing; harden’d by degrees 

The soil, and in their bounds confined the seas, 
Figure and form of things with natural power 
Assuming; when the sun received his birth, 
And dawn’d in glory on the wondering earth ; 
Clouds mounted up on high, or in soft shower 
Descended ; woods arose, the naked plain 

With verdure clothing; animals yet few 
Travers'd the wild, their unexplored domain. 
Thence passes he to Saturn's ancient reign; 

The stones which o’er his head Deucalion threw; 
Caucasian vultures and Prometheus’ theft; 

The fount where Hylas, luckless boy, was left, 
Whose name the sailors call'd till all the shores 
Resounded Hylas, Hylas! And the queen, 
Who loved a snow-white bull, his lay deplores: 
Happy for thee, had cattle never been! 

Did ever woman with thy passion melt? 

The Preetides alarm'd with mimic low 

The meads of Argos, on their foreheads felt 
For horns, that ne’er were on so smooth a brow, 
And yokes upon their shoulders look'd to find ; 
But for such foul embraces never pined,. 

Alas for thy sad fate, Pasiphaé ! 

Thou roam’st the mountains ; far away is he, 
With snowy flank under an oak reclined, 
Among the soft blue-bells ; and there he chews 
The cud of his pale herbs, or haply woos 

Some heifer out of all the field preferr’d. 
Dictwan nymphs, close every sylvan pass, 

That we may find his footsteps on the grass : 
Perchance some greener pasture, or his herd 

Of friendly kine, the truant may recall, 

And bring him home to his Gortynian stall. 
Now sings he of th’ unwary maiden’s loss, 
Decoy’d by fruit of the Hesperides; 

Now wraps with alder-rind and bitter moss 

The sisters of Jove-stricken Phaéthon, 

And lifts them from the earth as graceful trees : 
And now of Gallus pleases to recount, 

How to the sacred spring of Helicon 

He wander’d ; thence to the Aonian mount 

One of the Muses led him, and the quire 

Of Phcebus rose in honour to their guest, 
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And Linus, heavenly poet, with the rest, 
Whose tresses were in pastoral attire 

With flowers and parsley wreath’d, and thus he spake: 
“ Accept this reed, a present from the Muse; 
She gave it once to the Ascrean sire, 

And from the mountain summits he did use 

To draw the ash-trees down: for her dear sake 
Receive it, Gallus, thou, nor leave unsung 

The groves Grynean and their ancient lore, 
That Phoebus may in none delight him more.” 
*Twere long to tell of all, and how he strung 
Tale after tale, and wove the pleasing text; 
Niseian Scylla, girded on her thighs 

With barking monsters, how the fleet she vexte 
Of Ithacus, and to her sea-dogs gave 

His crew to mangle in their gulfy grave; 

Or royal Tereus in his bird’s disguise, 

And Philomela’s banquet to the king; 

How to the distant woods her flight she took, 
Yet linger’d long upon her home to look, 

And hover'’d o’er the roof with mournful wing. 
The lays that once Eurotas with delight 

From Phoebus heard and bade his bays recite, 
The old god sweetly sang; which hill and vale 
Repeated to the stars, till he whose ray 

Bids shepherds fold the flock and take the tale, 
Bright Hesperus, illumed the twilight gray, 
And through th’ unwilling heaven began his way. 


A part of the Fifth Eclogue. 


MOPSUS. 


Of murder’d Daphnis I begin the strain : 

How wept the nymphs to see him foully slain ! 
The hazels and the streams their grief can tell. 
His mother on the mangled body fell, 

And evil stars and cruel gods accused ; 

The heifer in those days her meal refused ; 
The mourning swain his pastoral care forsook, 
Nor drove his thirsty cattle to the brook. 

How moan’d the Punic lion in his lair, 

The mountain and the wilderness declare. 
°Twas Daphnis taught with easy rein to guide 
Armenian tigers prancing in their pride; 

The chorus of the Bacchanals he plann’d, 

And twined the thyrsus with a leafy band. 

As vines the elm, and grapes the vine adorn, 
As proudly o’er the meadow peers the corn, 
Over his herd the bull; thou, Daphnis, thus 
Our pride and glory didst appear to us. 

When thou wert snatcht away, all joys were dead, 
Phoebus and Pales from the country fled ; 

In furrows where we sow’d the solid grain, 
Now barren tares and empty darnel reign ; 
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Weeds choke the garden, thorns and thistles kill 

The violet and the gaudy daffodil. 

Come, shepherds, strew your leaves ; let all the scene 
Be mournful, shade the founts with darkest green. 
Come,—Daphnis bids you,—all ye rural tribe ; 

Build him a tomb; and on the tomb inscribe— 
“Daphnis the shepherd, famed above the sky ; 

Fair were my flocks, but fairer still was I.” 


MENALCAS, 
Daphnis, apparel’d now in bright array, 
Surveys the wonders of celestial day ; 
Olympian domes are blazing round his head, 
Under his feet the starry clouds are spread ; 
Joy animates the woods, the glades, the leas, 
Pan and the shepherds and the Dryades ; 
The flocks no more the wolf's incursion fear, 
Nor springes threaten mischief to the deer ; 
For peace good Daphnis loveth ; in his praise 
The unshorn hills their gladsome voices raise ; 
The rocks, the groves, unbidden shout his name— 
“ A god, a god is Daphnis!” they proclaim. 
Daphnis, be kind to those thou leavest here, 
A blessing to the land that holds thee dear. 
Four altars we have built, and two are thine ; 
The other pair to Phoebus we assign. 
On thee will I attend, a zealous priest, 
And bring my willing tribute to thy feast ; 
Two cups of milk, fresh bubbling from the pail, 
And two of liquid oil shall never fail ; 
Nor of Lenzan joy shall there be dearth: 
I'll pour in winter by the blazing hearth, 
In summer under some wide-spreading tree, 
A full libation; nectar it shall be 
Of Ariusian vintage, clear and sweet ; 
Dameetas to a song thine ear shall treat, 
And Lyctian Aigon join, and on the lawn 
Alphesibceus caper like a fawn : 
And evermore these rites will we renew, 
When to the nymphs we pay our offerings due, 
Or round the fields our lustral victims lead. 
While bees on thyme, on dew cicalas feed, 
Boars in the forest, fish in ocean thrive, 
Thy name, thy praise, and honours shall survive : 
E’en as the rustics with their annual prayer 
To Ceres and to Liber’s feast repair, 
So Daphnis they shall supplicate, and them 
Shall Daphnis to their forfeit vows condemn. 











Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE, 
By EDMUND YATES, 


CHaprer XVII. 
MINING OPERATIONS. 


No sooner was the Churchills’ wedding safely over than all further rea- 
son for keeping on the establishment at Bissett Grange was at an end, 
and the party broke up at once. Sir Marmaduke went straight to Paris, 
and took up his quarters at Meurice’s, according to his annual custom, 
to the disgust of Gumble, who detested all things “forring” with that 
pious horror always to be found in the British serving-class. The old 
gentleman knew Paris better perhaps than he knew London, and was 
thoroughly well known in the best circles of Parisian society; his eccen- 
tricity, guelyue chose bizarre, which distinguished him from the ordinary 
run of English visitors, made him popular with the young people, while 
his perfectly polished manner to women, the unmistakable not-to-be- 
acquired high-breeding of the true gentleman, combined with his ready 
wit and biting sarcasm, both expressed in perfect French, rendered him 
a favourite with his coevals. To the Faubourg and its inhabitants, 
however, his visits were principally confined; he had never yielded 
allegiance to the Imperial Court, and used to speak of it and its august 
head in a very disparaging manner. “Gad, sir!” he would say in the 
smoke-room of Meurice’s, after his return from the Franeais or from 
some grand reception,—* Gad, sir! I’ve a very low opinion of your what 
d’ye call him?—your Emperor ! Met him often when he was in England, 
—at Gore House and two or three other places; always found him a 
silent, moody, stupid fellow—that’s it! a stupid fellow, by Jove !—tries to 
make out that he holds his tongue to think the more; like the monkey, 
you know. My belief is, that he’s so deuced quict because he’s got 
nothing to say. And his surroundings, my dear fellow! his surround- 
ings, awful! De Rossignol, who was a billiard-marker or a singer at a 
café chantant, or something of that kind; Oltenhaus, the financier, who 
is a Polish Jew of the worst stamp; and O’Malley, the Marshal, a mere 
Trish adventurer! That is not the sort of stuff for Courts, sir !—the 
sweepings of the Boulevard theatres, the Juden-Gasse at Frankfort, and 
the long-sword, saddle, bridle, whack-fol-de-rol, and all the rest of it, of 
the bold dragoon! Vieille école bonne école is a good maxim, by Jove! 
They mayn’t be clever; but they’re gentle-people at least, and that’s not 
saying a little for them !” 

So the old gentleman growled to the little select circle round him, 
enjoying himself meanwhile in the highest degree. Perhaps one of the 
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most gratifying results of his sojourn in Paris he could not have 
explained, though at the time he was, however unconsciously, keenly 
sensible of it; it was that he had Gumble at his mercy. So desolate, 
so bored, so completely used up was that great man, that he looked 
forward to the time of his master’s retiring for the night, and getting up 
in the morning, as the only two happy periods in his Parisian existence. 
All the toilet-ceremonies, before held by him in deep disgust, were now 
lingered over with the utmost fondness, and every scrap of gossip was 
brought forward in the chance of its provoking a discussion, and pro- 
tracting the period when the valet should be again relegated to the 
company of the French and German waiters and pert ladies’-maids, who 
scoffed at Gumble’s old-fashioned ways and stories. Of course there 
were other gentlemen’s gentlemen installed with their masters at 
Meurice’s; but they were all much younger than Gumble; and when 
their “ governors” were not expected home till late, beguiled the weary 
hours with pleasant dances at the Salle Valentino, or such-like resorts. 
But Gumble was a little too old, and a great deal too insular, to enjoy 
these recreations. Once indeed he had been persuaded into attending 
one of these public balls; but the sight of his deep white choker, 
straight-brushed whiskers, and solemn old mug, had such an effect on 
the dancers,—Jules utterly missing his great bound in the cavalier seul, 
and Eulalie failing to touch her wzs-d-e7s shoulder with her toe in the 
en avant deux,—that he was requested to confine his /risfesse to some 
other place; and as he was really not amused, he willingly consented. 
So, after that, he remained at Meurice’s, generally sitting solitary in a 
crowd of chattering French servants, beguiling the time sometimes by 
speculating how long his master would live, and what he would leave 
him at his death; whether a greengrocer’s or a public-house would be 
the most profitable business to undertake with Sir Marmaduke’s legacy; 
whether he could get any thing for the recipe of some wonderful boot- 
varnish which he alone possessed; sometimes by reading a shilling novel 
of fashionable life, or nodding dreamily over the Z%mes of the previous 
day. One night, as he was attending his master to bed, he brought 
forth a special bit of news which he had reserved. 

“‘ House full here, sir,” said he, as he was mixing the old gentleman’s 
evening-draught. 

“Ah!” growled Sir Marmaduke. “God bless my soul, pack of 
people come over by the rail devilish cheap, and all that sort of thing. 
Poor dear old diligences kept the place clear; that was one comfort. 
Full, eh? Any body I know?” 

“Capting Currer, from the Forring Office, come in to-night, sir; 
saw he had a white shammy-leather bag with him, sir—” 

“ Ah! Queen’s messenger off to-morrow morning to Smyrna or Kams- 
chatka, or some infernal place. Any body else ?” 

“Miss Lexden come, sir; but we was full here, just full; so she 
have gone next door to the Windsor, sir. Only Withers with her, sir; 
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no one else. Must miss Miss Barbara, sir—Mrs. Churchill, sir—I 
shouldn’t think, sir.” 

“What the devil business is it of yours? What right have you to 
think about it? There now; be off! Good-night.” 

“ Bless my soul!” said the old gentleman, when he was left alone. 
“T’m deuced glad Susan didn’t get in here, or she’d have led me a 
pretty life. I suppose I must call on her to-morow morning. Deuced 
unpleasant talk there’ll be—Barbara, and all the rest of it. Poor girl! 
Susan—too hard—come round at last;” and musing in this way Sir 
Marmaduke fell asleep. 

When, in the course of the next day, he called upon Miss Lexden, 
he found that lady in the highest spirits. “I knew you were here, Sir 
Marmaduke,” said she. “I’ve had Cabanel here;—you recollect little 
Cabanel? Spanish-looking little fellow with black eyes; was an attaché 
when the Walewskis were in London;—and he saw you at the duchess’s 
last week. You’re going there to-morrow of course? How well you 
look! that’s the climate, you know, and the style of life; so much better 
than in that wretched old island of ours.” 

“What news do you bring from that wretched old island of ours ?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“ News ? none; not a scrap, positively not a scrap ; nobody in town, 
not a soul. I didn’t wait there above a day, but came through at 
once.” 

“ You did not stop long enough to see the Churchills, I suppose ?” 

“The— eh? I beg your pardon, I did not catch the name.” 

“The Churchills.” 

“ Churchills !” echoed Miss Lexden, with the greatest deliberation ; 
“ Churchills ! I have not the least idea who you mean.” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Marmaduke, through his closed teeth. “No, of 
course not; you don’t recollect your own brother’s child, even when 
there’s no one in town. If it had been in the season, I could not have 
attempted to suggest any thing so horribly low; but I thought perhaps, 
that when there was not a soul in town, as you said, you might have 
thought of the girl who is of your blood, and who has been, as it were, 
your daughter for ten years.” And the old gentleman stamped his 
stick on the floor, and looked fiercely across at his cousin. 

“OQ—h!” said Miss Lexden, perfectly calmly. “I didn’t follow 
you at first; now I see. It seems strange to me that a man with your 
knowledge of the world, Marmaduke Wentworth,—more especially with 
your knowledge of me, derived in times past, when you had full oppor- 
tunity of making yourself acquainted with my character,—should have 
imagined that I should for an instant have altered in my purpose as 
regards my niece Barbara. What is there to induce me to swerve one 
atom from—” 

“What ?” interrupted Sir Marmaduke; “what? Old age, Susan 
Lexden! You and I are two old people, who ought to be thankful to 
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have been left here so long; and not to bear malice and all sorts of 
miserable hatred in our old age, more especially to our own kindred. 
You're vexed with Barbara, not unnaturally, as you’d set your heart 
upon seeing her married to a rich man ; but that’s over now, and so 
make the best of it. Her husband’s a good fellow and a gentleman ; 
so what more do you want ?” 

“What more!” exclaimed the old lady; “ what more! Freedom from 
this style of conversation; permission to go my own way without com- 
ment or impertinent suggestion. I use the adjective advisedly; I claim 
my right to visit those whom I like, to ignore those whom I dislike, 
without such remarks from those who I distinctly say have no right 
to make them. And, however old I may be, I am not yet sufficiently 
in my dotage to show affection, kindness, no, nor even recognition, to 
those who have wilfully disregarded my desires.” 

So Sir Marmaduke retired worsted from the conflict, and contented 
himself with writing a letter to Major Stone, bidding that worthy take 
the first opportunity of a visit to town to ascertain how Churchill and 
Barbara were getting on. 


Mr. Beresford, after leaving Bissett, went for a short visit to a 
bachelor friend with a shooting-box in Norfolk; and after enjoying some 
excellent sport, and nearly boring himself to death, in the company of his 
host and a few hard-drinking sporting squires of the neighbourhood, 


returned to town—to his lodgings in South Audley Street, and to his 
daily routine of life. He did not at all dislike London in the autumn, 
when he had no calls to make; when he could wear out his old clothes ; 
could smoke in the streets at any hour without loss of dignity; could get 
a little quiet reading and a little quiet play-going; and need not fear the 
admonitory missives of duns, who concluded that all their customers 
were, or ought to be, out of town at that dull season. Moreover, he 
had not spent all of the last two hundred pounds he had borrowed, and 
had received his October quarter’s salary; so that, on the whole, he was 
in very good case, and came smiling radiantly into Simnel’s room on 
the first morning after his return. Mr. Simnel, as usual, had a pile of 
papers before him; but he pushed them aside at Beresford’s entrance; 
rose up, welcomed him; and placing his back against the mantel-piece, 
at once entered into conversation. 

“ Well, Mr. Commissioner,” he commenced; “so you’ve got back 
to the hive, eh? and now I suppose you mean to remain, and let 
one of the other hard-worked members of the Board have a little 
rest, eh?” 

“ Yes,” replied Beresford; “I’m a fixture now for a long time; I 
must take to collar, and stick to it; but you, old fellow,—do you mean 
to say you’ve been here all this blessed time?” 

“T’ve not moved away yet,” said Simnel; “some one must do the 
work, you know,” he added with a meaning grin. 
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“Yes, I know, of course; and deuced hard grind you’ve had of it. 
But you'll go away now, I suppose?” 

“No; I shall run down to Leicestershire and get a little hunting next 
month perhaps; that is, if I can get away; and I might take a fort- 
night in Paris at Christmas, just to get out of the way of the ‘ God 
bless yous!’ and ‘ Happy years!’ and other jackass congratulations, which 
I hate and abominate.” 

“Genial creature!” said Beresford, regarding him with great com- 
placency; “ what’s the news?” 

“'That’s just what I should ask you,” retorted Simnel; “ there’s no 
news here. Sir Hickory has been to the Lakes, and ‘ my lady’ was much 
pleased with Ullswater; which is more, I should think, than Ullswater 
was with ‘my lady,’ always supposing Ullswater to have any taste. 
Old Peck has slept as much as usual; but has not devoted as much time 
as he generally does to his get-up, and has consequently been rather red 
and rusty about his beard. O’Scanlon has been dying for your return, 
that he may get away; and the men in the Office are just the same as 
ever. Oh, by the way, I see that marriage has come off ?” 

“ Which marriage ?” 

* That man Churchill, who was staying with you at old Wentworth’s, 
has married that dashing girl—what was her name?—Lexden!” 

“Yes; and the other marriage has come off. Old Schréder is one 
flesh now with Miss Townshend; that’s a nice thing to think of, isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, I heard of that too; saw it in the paper of course; but be- 
yond that, one of the young fellows here, Pringle, had cards; he’s a 
connexion, or something of the sort.” 

“ Yes; they’ve taken a thundering big house in Saxe Coburg Square, 
—in the new South Kensington district, you know,—and are coming out 
heavily. There’s a dinner there on Thursday, to which I’m asked; and 
a reception afterwards. It’s a bad time of year; but there may be some 
new fillies trotted out, you know.” 

“ Ah! you’ve done nothing more in that matter, I suppose? no one 
on hand just now? no combination of money and beauty, as Jack 
Palmer says, when he rides with Schwarzchild into the City?” 

“None! I’ve had no chance; but I should think this wouldn’t be 
a bad opening. They are a tremendously well-tinned set at Schréder’s; 
and he’s safe to ask no women who are not enormously ingotted. With 
such girls, unaccustomed to any thing but what was Finsbury and is 
now Tyburnia, one might have a chance, for they’ve seen nothing decent 
yet, you know. Your stockbrokering gent is a hopeless beast!” And 
Mr. Beresford shrugged his shoulders, and then looked down at his feet, 
as though Capel Court lay beneath them. 

“ You’re going to the dinner?” asked Simnel. 

“Going, my dear fellow! if you had been staying for the last month, 
as I have, with Jim Coverdale, you wouldn’t ask the question. No better 
fellow than Jim breathes, and there’s always capital sport to be got at 
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his place; but the cooking is something indescribably atrocious. One 
always feels inclined, when he asks you what you'd like for dinner, to 
use the old mof, and say, ‘ Chez vous, monsieur, on mange, mais on ne dine 
pas. After a month’s experience of Coverdale’s cook, I am looking 
forward with eager anticipation to the performances of such an artist as 
Schréder will probably employ.” 

“T should think,” said Mr. Simnel, after a minute’s pause—*I 
should think it probable that Mr. Townshend will be there.” 

“ First dinner after his daughter’s marriage,” said Beresford. “ Duty, 
by Jove! Of course he will.” 

“Tf he is there, I want you to do me a favour,” said Simnel, 
quietly. 

“And that is—?” asked Beresford, in whose ears the word ‘ favour’ 
always rang with a peculiar knell. 

“A very slight one, and involving very little trouble to you—else, 
you may take your oath, I know you too well to expect you’d grant it,” 
said Simnel, with some asperity. “No! 1 merely want you, in the 
course of conversation, and when you have fully secured Mr. Towns- 
hend’s attention, to introduce, no matter how, the name of a firm—Pigott 
and Wells.” 

“Pigott and Wells!” repeated Beresford, mechanically. 

“Pigott and Wells. Should he ask you any thing further, you will 
remember that it is the name of a cotton firm in Combcardingham; and 
take care that it fits into your story. That's all !” 

“Tt won’t get me into any row, will it?” asked the cautious Com- 
missioner ; “you’re such a tremendously sly old diplomate, such an 
infernal old Machiavel, that I am always afraid of your getting me into 
a mess.” 

“Sweet innocent! you need not fear. There’s no harm in the 
name. Of course it depends upon yourself how you bring it in.” 

And Mr. Beresford, with a vivid recollection of owing eight hundred 
pounds to Mr. Simnel, undertook the commission. 


About the same time Mr. Schrider’s domestic arrangements were 
being discussed under the same roof, in room No. 120. 

“What are you going to do on Thursday night, Jim?” asked Mr. 
Pringle of Mr. Prescott. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Prescott. 

“Then don’t,” said Mr. Pringle. “It don’t answer and it don’t 
pay. I’ve got a card for a party in Saxe Coburg Square, and I’ll take 
you if you like to come.” 

“ But I don’t like to come. I’m sick of all your parties, with the 
same grinning and bowing nonsense, the same bosh talked, the same 
wretched routine from first to last. Who are the people ?” 

“Now, what a duffer you are!” said Mr. Pringle; “ first you declaim 
in the strongest virtuous indignation against all parties, and then you 
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ask who the people are! ‘Well; they are connexions of mine. Old 
Townshend, my godfather, who’s an old beast, and who never gave me 
any thing except a tip of half-a-crown once when I was going to school, 
has married his daughter—deuced pretty girl she is too—to a no-end 
rich City party—Schrider by name. And Mrs. Schréder is ‘at home’ on 
Thursday evening, ‘small and early; and I’ve got a card, and can take 
you. There’s a dinner-party first, I hear; but I’m not asked to that.” 

“ What a pity!” said Prescott; “ your true philosopher only goes to 
dinners. Balls and receptions are well enough when one is very young; 
but they soon pall. .There is in them an insincere glitter, a spurious 
charm, which—” 

“ Yes, thank ye,” interrupted Mr. Pringle; “for which see Pelham 
passim, or the collected works of the late Lord Byron. Much obliged; 
but I subscribe to Mudie’s; and would sooner read the sentiments in the 
original authors. What I want to know is, whether you'll come ?” 

“ No, then.” 

“ Yes, you will. I know you, you old idiot, and all the reason for 
your moping,—as though that would advance the cause one bit. Yes, 
you will. We'll dine at Simpson’s; have a quiet weed in my chambers; 
dress there; and go into the vortex together.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 
THE SCHRODERS AT HOME, 


Mr. BERESFORD was thoroughly well informed when he announced 
Miss Townshend’s marriage with M. Gustav Schréder. That event took 
place almost immediately after the break-up of the party at Bissett 
Grange, and Sir Marmaduke attended it on his way through to Paris. 
The wedding was a very grand affair, and created quite a sensation 
in the dead time of the year. A bishop, who in his private capacity 
held some land which he had sold to a railway company numbering 
Mr. Townshend among its directors, was entrapped for the ceremony, 
which of course took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square. There 
was such a gathering of carriages, and sucha champing and stamping of 
horses in George Street, that two men who were sleeping at Limmer’s, 
on their way through town, were actually induced to shake off dull 
sloth so early as eleven A.M, and to peer out of the window at the 
cavalcade; satisfying themselves with a very short glance, however, 
and returning to their couches again with great alacrity. Very great 
magnates in the banking world, the brokering world, the colonial- 
export world, and the shipping world, were present; as were M. Hein- 
rich Schrider, representative of the house at Frankfort, a bent shrivelled 
old gentleman, with marked Jewish profile; thin hands always plucking 
at his thin lips, and a very small knowledge of the English language ;— 
M. Louis Schriéder, who represented the house at Paris, a man of forty, 
short, stout, genial, and jolly; speaking all languages with equal ease; 
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with a keen eye for making money, but enjoying nothing better than 
spending it; drinking very little, but fond of high-living and high-play; 
and showing general sensuality in his thick scarlet lips and short pudgy 
hands ;— more Schriders, male and female, from Hamburg, from 
Mainz, from Florence; and one—very much burnt up—who had just 
returned from losing his liver, and gaining his fortune at Ceylon. 
Mr. Townshend contributed the eminent personages in City firms above 
mentioned, but none of his family were present; and it was remarked 
by some of the guests, that none of his family had ever been seen by 
any body,—any body meaning, of course, any body in their"society; but, 
owing to its being the dull season of the year, Miss Townshend’s list 
was not as brilliant as it might have been. For instance, ever since 
as a child she married her doll to a resplendent individual in a soft 
searlet-cloth coat, a cocked hat, and a pair of linen trousers (supposed 
to be of the male sex, but really another doll in disguise, as proved 
by the lump of painted hair projecting behind), she had always in- 
tended having eight bridesmaids; but Clara Hamilton and Kate Bran- 
don were away with their people, and in their places she had asked 
the Melville girls, to whom, as she afterwards found, her trump card, 
her prettiest bridesmaid Carry Seaward, did not speak. So that the 
cards had all to be shuffled again, and eventually she got four very 
pretty attendants to the altar. Barbara and her husband were away 
honeymooning; and she didn’t like to ask Captain Lyster, having a 
perfect recollection of that morning in the library at Bissett, and think- 
ing that his presence on such an occasion would probably render 
them both extremely uncomfortable. 

But altogether the wedding went off with success; for the bishop was 
not only impressively solemn during the ceremony, but was pleasantly 
jocose afterwards, cracked tepid little jokes with infinite gusto; and a 
tepid jokelet from a bishop is worth more than a brilliant mot from a 
professional wit. And the company, though not very brilliant in in- 
tellect, was quite brilliant enough to laugh when a bishop said a good 
thing; and every body was very well dressed; and the wedding presents, 
duly set out on a side-table, made a splendid show. The Schréders were 
to the fore in the matter of wedding presents; the City magnates of the 
Townshend connexion did pretty well, so far as silver tea-services, and 
wine-coolers, and ice-pails, and fish knives and forks, and splendidly 
carved ivory tankards with massive silver covers, were concerned, 
and in all the usual wedding-gift nonsense of butter-dish and card- 
bowl; but the Schréders gave diamond-necklaces and sets of turquoises 
and opals in old-fashioned filigree settings, and tiny watches from Le- 
roy’s, costing 3000 francs, and Barbedienne’s rarest bronzes, and the 
choicest carvings from the Frankfort Zeil. Mr. Schréder, too, had 
taken his bride elect, two days before the marriage, to Long Acre, and 
shown her the neat little single brougham, and the elegant open car- 
riage; and then had driven on to Anderson’s, and had had trotted out the 
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fast trotters and the elegant steppers, which had been reserved for 
them. And Alice Townshend thought of all these things as she 
stood at the altar beside the elderly gentleman with the small eyes 
and the stubbly gray hair; and the shudder which passed through 
her, as she solemnly vowed to honour and obey him, was a little 
mitigated by the recollection of his wealth, and her consequent future 
position. 

The honeymoon was spent partly at Brussels, partly at Paris, and 
then the newly-married couple came home to their house in Saxe Co- 
burg Square. Fifteen years ago, just before the first Great Exhibition (the 
Great Exhibition ! we who had gelebt und geliebt before 51 know how poor 
the other one was in comparison to it!), the tract of land whereon Saxe 
Coburg, Gotha, Coleraine, and Dilkington Squares, Adalbert Crescent, 
and Guelph Place now stand, was known as Grunter’s Grounds, and 
was tenanted by an honest market-gardener, who found a very remu- 
nerative market in Covent Garden for his cabbage cultivation. But 
Hodder, the great builder, marked the army of luxury marching rapidly 
west; and knowing that quarters must be found for it, saw in Girenter’s 
Grounds the exact place for the erection of those squares, crescents, ter- 
races, and places, of which his architect, Palladio Hicks, had so elabo- 
rately shown the elevation on paper, but had erected so few. Mr. 
Hodder discovered that the nurseryman was in the last eighteen 
months of his lease, and that Grunter’s Grounds belonged to a charity, 
the trustees of which were always quarreling among themselves. This 
was enough for Hodder; he soon wormed his way into the confidence of 
some of the trustees; and eventually succeeded in getting the renewal 
of the lease refused to the market-gardener, and the ground made over 
to him, on building lease, at a very cheap rate. Now do you wonder 
why Mrs. Hodder drives one of the most stylish equipages in the Park; 
or why, in her amateur theatricals, she manages to get hold of all 
that extraordinary histrionic genius, which, by an odd concurrence of 
events, always accompanies the possession of a clerkship in the Trea- 
sury? That was a splendid speculation for Mr. Hodder. There are 
thirty-six houses in Saxe Coburg Square, for instance; and each of them 
lets at 320/. a-year. They are all, as Mr. Thackeray said of the Pyra- 
mids, “very big,” and very ugly; great gaunt stuccoed erections, bow- 
windowed, plate-glassed, and porticoed after the usual prevalent pat- 
tern, with a small square courtyard looking into a mews behind, and 
Mr. Swiveller’s prospect, “a delightful view of—over the way,” in frort. 
But they let wonderfully; it is the thing to live in that quarter; and 
hangers-on to the selvage of fashion, clerks in public offices, who have 
married into aristocratic poor families, and such-like, will be found 
bargaining for a ghastly little hole in Adalbert Crescent or Guelph Place, 
when they could get a capital roomy house at Highgate or Hampstead, 
with a big garden, in which their “young barbarians” could be “all at 
play” from morning till night, for far less money. Mr. Schréder’s house 
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was furnished very expensively, and, considering all had been left to the 
upholsterer, in not bad taste. The dining-room was in light oak, carved 
high-backed chairs in green morocco; a large massive round-table in the 
centre, with half-a-dozen swinging moderator-lamps over it ; Wardour- 
Street Rubenses and apocryphal ancestors on the walls. Behind this the 
library in dark oak, splendid writing-table, quaint old carved Daven- 
port desk from a Carmelite monastery; wonderful collection of books, 
the result of the blending of two library sales at Hodgson’s,—one 
the gathering of a bibliomaniacal virtwoso, the other of a sporting 
nobleman,—and_ before-letter proofs, after Landseer. The drawing- 
rooms I should utterly fail in endeavouring to describe, so content 
myself by remarking that they were halls of dazzling light,—allowed by 
their worst enemies, the critics, to be “ delicious ;” by their most captious, 
to be “effective,”—splendidly furnished, and opening on to conserva- 
tories and boudoirs and canvas-covered balconies. 

Mr. Schréder was not the man to hide his candle under a bushel; nor, 
having spent a vast amount of money on his house and its decorations, 
to keep them solely for the contemplation of himself and his wife: so it 
was at his suggestion that the dinner-party and reception were organised. 
Mrs. Schrider at once gave her acquiescence; indeed, just at this period 
of her life she was in too dazed a state to do any thing more than follow 
suit. She knew her father to be wealthy, and always had lived in good 
style; but she also knew that her parent was a great tyrant—one of 
those “stern” persons so popular in novels; and she had had many 
visions of resisting him; of flying from his roof with some young lover 
not overburdened with riches; of love in a cottage, and other maniacal 
ideas of the same description; and now she found that the time had 
come and passed; that she had not resisted at all; and that she was 
settled down with a gray-headed elderly husband, who was one of the 
richest men in London. It was not her childhood’s dream, perhaps; but 
it was by no means uncomfortable; and Mrs. Schréder wisely determined 
to accept the riches, and to forget the grayness of the head; and went in 
for the dinner-party with spirit. 

Husband and wife furnished about an equal complement of friends 
to the banquet, which was very splendid, but at first rather dull. Old 
Heinrich Schréder, who had not yet returned to Frankfort, was present; 
and as he spoke scarcely any English, he did not enliven the conver- 
sation; which, however, was often polyglot. The magnates from the 
City and their wives ate a good deal, and talked very little; while some 
of the younger and more aristocratic people brought in by Mrs. Schréder 
were silent as becomes “ swells,” and only occasionally worked eyebrow 
or shoulder telegraphs to each other, inesilent wonder at, and depre- 
ciation of, their neighbours. Mr. Beresford began to be awfully bored, 
and tried topic after topic without meeting with the least success. At 
last, however, he seemed to have stumbled on one that awoke a certair 
amount of general interest. 
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“Seen your newly-elected brother-director of the Terra-del-Fuego 
Company yet, Mr. Schrider?” he asked. 

“ Colonel Levison?” said Mr. Schréder; “no, not yet; we’ve had no 
board-day since his election.” 

“Man of mark, sir,” said an old gentleman, who had painted his 
chin and shirt-front with turtle-soup. 

“What Levison is it, Beresford?” asked Captain Lyster, who was 
seated near Mrs. Schréder. 

“ Jack Levison; you know him. Wonderful life he’s had!” 

“ Has he?” said Mrs. Schréder, on whom the dulness had settled 
like a pall. “ Oh, do tell us about it, Mr. Beresford; that is, if you may.” 

“ Oh, yes, I may,” laughed Beresford; “ though it’s nothing much to 
tell. Jack was in the 9th, and came into five thousand pounds at his 
father’s death; sold out; speculated in cotton, and made it twenty; 
speculated in hides, and lost every sixpence. Went out to Australia on 
the first discovery of gold; was a boot-black in Melbourne; actually had 
a stand and brushed boots, you know; afterwards was cad to the Bal- 
larat omnibus; fact, give you my word! .At last got up to the diggings; 
worked with varying luck, until at last turned up monster nugget, and 
hit upon a splendid vein; stuck to it quietly and made a fortune. 
Realised; came back to England, and has doubled it. Curious life, 
isn’t it?” 

“ How very odd!” said Mrs. Schréder, trying to extract a remark 
from a very gorgeous lady on her right; “ fancy, blacking boots!” 

“* And what do you call ’em toa bus?” said the lady, who though gor- 
geous was Clapham-born, and still possessed her native dialect. 

“Must be clayver man,” hazarded a tall thin gentleman, a light of 
the Draft and Docket Office, who was very short-sighted, and perpetually 
kept in his eye a glass, with which he endeavoured to focus somebody 
into conversation; hitherto hopelessly. 

“ Oh, yes,” said his neighbour, a bald man with cinnamon whiskers, 
whose life was passed in saying the wrong thing in the wrong place,— 
“oh, yes; but don’t you know he’s Boswell Levison’s brother. He’s a Jew!” 

Every body looked involuntarily at old Heinrich Schréder, about 
whose origin there could be no doubt, and who had that face which you 
may see repeated by hundreds in the Frankfort Juden-Gasse. 

“Ha! ha!” said the old gentleman, catching the last word, and 
finding himself the centre of attraction; “was Chew! ya, yo; Chew ist 
goot.” 

Mr. Schréder turned a dull lead colour, and a general awe-struck 
silence fell upon the company, which was broken by Beresford, who, 
again coming to the rescue, said: 

“You knew Levison, Monkhouse? We stayed together in his uncle’s 
house two years ago.” 

The man with the eye-glass made a vain attempt to focus Beresford, 
and said, “ Did we?” 
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“Yes, of course we did. You recollect, at Macarum’s, near 
Elgin?” 

Mr. Monkhouse dropped his glass from his eye and looked up to the 
ceiling for inspiration; then, re-fixing it, said, “Oh, ah! Elgin! I know! 
—where the marble comes from?” 

The Levison subject now being evidently exhausted, and the conver- 
sation becoming hopelessly idiotic, Captain Lyster strikes.in at a tangent, 
and asks Mrs. Schriéder whether she has seen any thing recently of her 
friend Mrs. Churchill,—Miss Lexden that was. 

Mrs. Schréder replies in the negative, adding that she had called 
upon Barbara “in, oh, such a strange street!” but had not found her at 
home: the Churchills had been asked to dine there that day, but had 
declined on account of Mr. Churchill’s engagements. It was, however, 
probable that they might come in the evening. Hearing the name of 
Churchill mentioned, Mr. Beresford chimes in. 

“ Ah, by the way, the Churchills! friends of yours, Mrs. Schréder ! 
How are they getting on? Love-match, and all that kind of thing, hey? 
Clever man, Churchill; but should have kept to his own set; married 
the daughter of his printer or publisher, or some fellow of that sort; 
not taken away one of our stars.” 

“What do you mean by his own set, Mr. Beresford?” said Lyster, 
rousing himself. “Mr. Churchill, I take it, is a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. I don’t know whom you have been accustomed to 
associate with, but I never saw a better-bred man.” 

Mr. Beresford pauses for a moment, startled at the attack: then a 
smile passes over his face as he says, “I didn’t impugn your friend’s 
breeding, Captain Lyster; but I suppose even such a Corydon as you 
would allow the folly of a love-match with no money on either side?” 

It is probable that- Captain Lyster might have replied, even seeing, 
clearly as he did, that the tendency of the conversation was towards an 
argument in which he would have to exert himself; but the cinnamon- 
whiskered man, who had been waiting for an opportunity of speaking, 
now saw his chance, and burst forth—‘ Love-match!” said he; “no 
money on either side! What, then? Do you imagine that two people, 
young, attached to each other, who risk a—a—what d’ye call um?—fight 
in the great battle of life’—looking round and repeating “in the great 
battle of life—are not much happier than those who make, what you 
may call, sordid matches? Thus, for the sake of argument, an elderly 
man marries a young girl; nothing in common between them; she 
simply married for position, or to oblige her parents; and he—well, I 
think we know the contemptible figure he cuts: a case of buying and 
selling, as you would say in the City, eh, Schréder?” and the cinnamon- 
coloured man, who was great at a debating-society, looked in triumph 
at his host. 

Mr. Schréder, more leaden-coloured than ever, said, “ Certainly.” 
Mrs. Schréder, who had been looking down at the table and playing 
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with her dessert-knife, rose with the rest of the ladies and left the room. 
After their departure, the West-end section, including Beresford, Lyster, 
and Monkhouse, seemed to get silent and abstracted; while Mr. Schrider’s 
particular friends from the City, the bank-directors and public-company 
men, re-invigorated themselves with port, and discussed the politics of 
Threadneedle Street and the chances of change in the discount-rate in 
hoarse whispers. Solemn dulness fell upon the West-end division: Lyster 
dropped into a semi-dose; Mr. Monkhouse tried to focus the talkers one 
by one, but failing, fell to polishing his eye-glass and admiring his nails; 
the cinnamon-whiskered man cut into the conversation once in the 
wrong place, and, having plainly showed himself to be an idiot, was 
promptly extinguished; and Beresford fell into a dreamy state, in which 
his liabilities ranged themselves in horrible array before him, and he 
went into wild speculations as to how they might be met. While in 
this state he became conscious of old Mr. Townshend’s voice, laying down 
the law, in most imperative style, on matters of finance, and suddenly 
he remembered his promise to Simnel. He waited for his-opportunity 
when Mr. Townshend ceased for an instant, and then said: “ My dear 
Mr. Schréder, you can’t tell how horrible it is for us impecunious people 
to listen to this tremendously ingotted talk. We look upon you as a 
dozen Sindbad the Sailors, each having found his own peculiar treasure 
in the Valley of Diamonds. Ah! if it were only given to me to fathom 
the secret of money-making!” 

The City section were pleased at this concession, and took the 
remarks as complimentary. Mr. Schréder smiled, and said senten- 
tiously: “ Business has its cares as well as its pleasures.” Mr. Towns- 
hend nodded his head, saying, “ You gentlemen despise our prosaic 
ways and business routine; with you—” 

“ Business routine !” exclaimed Beresford. “Why, you make a fortune 
by the arrival of a telegram, by the nod of a cabinet-minister’s head. 
I’m not so ignorant of these mercantile matters as you may fancy. When 
I was in the habit of staying with my intimate friend Pigott, of the firm 
of Pigott and Wells—” 

“ What name did you say?” asked Mr. Townshend, with a blanched 
face. 

“ Pigott and Wells,” repeated Beresford slowly, looking at him stead- 
fastly; “merchants of Combcardingham. Do you know the firm?” 

“No, not at all. That is—I—” and Mr. Townshend’s teeth chat- 
tered as he gulped down a bumper of port and cowered in his chair, as 
a tremendous knock, reverberating through the house, announced the 
arrival of the first guests for the reception. 


The reception. J/em, Herr Klavierspieler, the celebrated pianiste, who 
was so full of soul, and so mysterious, and so thin, and so long-haired, 
and so silent. All sorts of stories afloat about Herr Klavierspieler,—that 
he communed with spirits; that he was a ghoule; that he was con- 
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suming away under an unrequited passion for an Austrian countess of 
excessive haughtiness; whereas in real truth he was the son of a saddler 
in the Breite Strasse of Dresden, and his liver was deranged, perhaps by his 
eating five heavy meals a day, and, save when he was playing in public, 
never being without a pipe in his mouth. Jtem, M. Bloffski, the Pole, 
the violincellist of the world, a fat man in spectacles, who perspired a 
great deal, breathed through his nose, had a red-cotton pocket-handker- 
chief, and played his instrument divinely. Z/em, Mr. Schrink, musical critic 
of the Statesman newspaper, a little man with a humpback and a fright- 
fully sensitive ear; a little man who would cower and shrink under false 
notes, and stamp and growl under bad singing; a little man whom every 
one hated, and who did not particularly like himself. tem, Friiulein 
Wiinster, one of those German young ladies who, ever since Jenny Lind’s 
success, have been imported into England under the firm idea that they 
were “ going to do it,” and who, having filled up gaps in the Hanover 
Square and St. James’s Hall concerts, have returned to Vaterland without 
having made the smallest mark. Mr. Dabb, fashionable artist, whose 
portrait of Mr. Schréder decorated the walls, was there; as was Mr. Fleem, 
the author of Fashion and Satire—a young gentleman who, for a cynic, 
seemed on remarkably good terms with himself and his fellow-creatures. 
Mr. Pringle and Mr. Prescott arrived together; and just after the gen- 
tlemen came up from the dining-room, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill were 
announced. 

If Mrs. Churchill had been the Empress of Austria or the Queen of 
the Cannibal Islands, she could not have entered the room more haugh- 
tily, or created a greater effect. She was dressed in a plain dark-gray 
silk, with a bunch of scarlet geraniums in her hair, and a black-lace 
shawl over her shoulders. Her little head was erect, her delicate nos- 
trils distended, and her eye seemed to challenge any unpleasant remark. 
Frank Churchill was, as usual, quiet and sedate; but it was evident he 
marked the impression which his wife made, and was pleased thereby. 
Was he pleased with the expression of her face, as he marked it contracted 
for an instant, though immediately afterwards the features resumed 
their calm statuesque immobility ? Was he pleased with the tone of her 
voice, which became a little hard and metallic, instead of that soft 
whispering which he knew as hers? Barbara’s trial was on her at that 
instant : she had returned to that society in which she had all her life 
lived ; those luxuries, which had been in daily use, were around her, 
after she had been for weeks absent from them; the mere size of the 
rooms, the lighting, the perfume, the presence of guests,—all seemed to 
render the events of the past months as a dream ; and she had to bring 
her presence of mind into play to argue with herself. 

Mrs. Schréder rushed up to her at once; no doubt of the empresse- 
ment of her manner; affection a little too palpable, as Barbara thought. 

“Oh, Barbara darling! so glad you’re come! I thought you’d dis- 
appointed us. How late you are!” 
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“Frank was detained; as I expected, Alice; make him explain 
himself.” 

“ No occasion for that, I hope, Mrs. Schréder,” said Churchill; “ the 
slaves of the lamp, you know!” 

“ Oh, there! that horrible business! your constant excuse; you're all 
alike. Gustav! Gustav! here’s Mr. Churchill excusing himself from 
being late, and pleads business; take him away, and discuss the 
wretched subject together. I want to talk to Barbara,—a long talk. 
No, Gustav! I don’t care what you say about my duties as hostess: 
I will talk to my old friend!” So Schréder and Churchill went off, and 
Alice and Barbara seated themselves in a far window. 

“ Now, Barbara dear, tell me every thing. I needn’t ask you if 
you're happy ; that’s a matter of course. Do you like your house? Is 
the boudoir in pale-green silk, as we always said we’d have it ? Mine’s 
in rose-colour; but that’s Gustay’s taste; I always liked your notion best.” 

“ My boudoir, Alice ? you forget.” 

“Oh! soI do. How ridiculous! But look here, Barbara darling; 
you'll come out for a drive with me whenever I fetch you ?” 

“Oh, thanks, Alice; I’m too far out of your way to be fetched 
often.” 

“ Not a bit, Barbara; what else have the horses to do ? though it is 
a difficult place to find out. Edwards—the coachman, I mean—had 
never heard of it, though he knows all sorts of short cuts; and we had 
to ask our way perpetually.” 

Barbara had something on the tip of her tongue, but it was never 
framed into words. She contented herself with saying, “The situation 
is handy for my husband, you know. I should not like the thought that 
he had far to come late at night.” 

“Oh! is he ever out late at night? How dreadful! how dull you 
must be! how wretched for you! I should make my maid sit up and read 
me to sleep.” 

“ There has been no need for any such violent measures at present,” 
said Barbara, with a slight smile. ‘ Frank has managed to do his work 
at home, hitherto; but of course there may be occasions when he will 
be obliged to be out.” 

“You must come to us then. Promise! won’t you, Barbara dear? 
You'll like Mr. Schréder; at least I think you will. He’s very quiet; 
but so kind-hearted and thoughtful. Oh, Captain Lyster! how you 
startled me!” 

“ Very sorry, Mrs. Schréder,” drawled the Captain, creeping leisurely 
towards them; “ wouldn’t have put you out for the world; but this is 
scarcely fair, you know; two ladies monopolising each other when we're 
dying to talk to them; and we’re left to listen to that horrible hirsute 
wretch who’s thumping the piano.” 

“ Klavierspieler a horrible wretch! Did you hear that, Barbara? 
Well, Captain Lyster, I won’t monopolise Mrs. Churchill any more, and 
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you shall have a chat with her;” and Mrs. Schréder walked off, laughing. 
Barbara had been looking at Mr. Schréder, who was standing in the 
doorway talking with Frank Churchill; and had noticed his face fall as 
Lyster approached them. When Mrs. Schréder moved away, her hus- 
band seemed relieved. 

Captain Lyster sat down by Barbara, and talked long, and for him 
earnestly. She saw at once that he wanted to be numbered among her 
friends; and in a score of little delicate sentences he conveyed to her his 
appreciation of her conduct in marrying a man whom she loved, in spite 
of the opposition of her friends, his respect for her husband’s character 
and talents, and his desire to serve them. Then he turned the conver- 
sation upon Mrs. Schréder; and Barbara noticed that his manner 
changed; that he hesitated, and kept his eyes down, as he wondered 
whether she were happy; whether she loved her husband; whether it 
had really been her duty to obey her father’s will, and not consult her 
own inclinations, as people said had been the case. For the first time 
a light broke upon Barbara, and she knew Captain Lyster’s story as 
plainly as if he had told it to her in so many words. Following his 
glance as he stopped speaking, she saw that it rested on Alice Schréder, 
to whom Mr. Beresford was now talking, bending over her chair with 
great apparent devotion; and looking from them to Mr. Schréder, 
Barbara remarked that the gloom had returned to his face, while Frank 
Churchill himself looked somewhat annoyed. 


It was not without a very great deal of trouble that Mr. Pringle had 
induced his friend Prescott to accompany him to Saxe Coburg Square. 
Even after that gentleman had given a reluctant consent he withdrew 
it, and on the very morning of the reception Mr. Pringle was not aware 
whether or not he should have to go alone. For Mr. Prescott was very 
much in love with Kate Mellon still: that interview in the Park had by 
no means had the effect of curing him of his passion; although, being 
a sensible young fellow, he saw that there was not the slightest use in 
giving way to it. 

“ He’s a thoroughly changed buffer, is Jim, sir!” Mr. Pringle would 
remark of him; “he used to be the cheeriest of birds; always good for 
going out some where, and no end of fun; always in tip-top spirits, and 
the best chap out. But now he sits in his chambers, and smokes his 
pipe, and grizzles himself to death, pretty near; wishing he’d got more 
money, and all sorts of things. That won’t do, you know! He must 
be picked up and trotted out; and the man for that line of business is 
yours truly.” In pursuance of which determination Mr. Pringle opened 
a system of attack on his friend, and in the first place insisted that 
they should go together to Mr. Schréder’s reception. Even at the last, 
when Prescott gave in his final consent, it was under strong protest. 
“T shall be dreary, old boy; and you'll be sorry you took me. You 
know I’m not very good company just now, George. I’ve not got over—” 
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“All right; I know. ‘Tell me, my heart, can this be? &c. But 
we'll have some dinner at Simpson’s, and a bottle of old port; and 
that'll set you up, and make you see life under a different aspect, as 
they say in novels.” 

The dinner was very good; and finding his friend still silent and 
low-spirited, Mr. Pringle exerted himself to rouse him. He was very 
well known at the dining-rooms, and called the waiters by their Chris- 
tian names, and asked after their families, and little events in their 
private lives. 

Mr. Prescott could not help laughing at the absurdities perpe- 
trated by his friend, and gradually his spirits revived. After dinner 
they went to Mr. Pringle’s chambers, and smoked and had some 
hot whisky-and-water, which, coming after the port-wine, had a very 
hilarious effect upon Mr. Pringle, who then wanted to “go out some 
where,” and not to go to the Schréders at all; but Mr. Prescott over- 
ruling this, they dressed and went. Mr. Pringle—and especially Mr. 
Pringle after halfa bottle of port-wine and a couple of tumblers of 
whisky-punch—was a trying person to go about with, and Prescott had 
to call him to order several times. When they arrived at the house, 
and were asked their names, he gave them as the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Babbage; and on the servant’s being about gravely to repeat 
them, he stopped him, saying that they did not wish their names an- 
nounced, as they were detectives come on very private business. On the 
staircase he feigned a wild terror at the powdered heads of the footmen; 
asked “how they came so white;” by nature or not? and altogether so 
behaved himself that Mr. Prescott declared he would not enter the 
room with him. 

Once in the room, Mr. Pringle toned down visibly, and conducted 
himself like an ordinary mortal. He was very friendly with Alice 
Schréder, and expressed poignant regret at Mr. Townshend’s sudden in- 
disposition (for that worthy gentleman declined to come upstairs after 
dinner; Beresford’s mention of Pigott and Wells had been too much 
for him), though secretly Mr. Pringle was pleased at missing his god- 
father, whom he was accustomed to regard as the essence of sternness; 
and he was introduced to Churchill, of whom he spoke the next day at 
the office as a “deuced clever fellow, a literary bird;” and he listened 
for a few minutes to Klavierspieler’s pianoforte-fireworks; and then went 
down and got some refreshment. He endeavoured to induce Mr. Pres- 
cott to accompany him; but that gentleman not merely absolutely de- 
clined, but addressed his friend in strong words of warning, and declared 
that as for himself he was thoroughly happy where he was. 

Indeed, once more in society, surrounded by well-looking, well- 
dressed people, listening to music and conversation in a splendidly- 
appointed house, Mr. Prescott began to think to himself that the solitary 
pipe-smokings in dreary chambers, the shutting himself away from the 
world, and giving himself up to melancholy, was rather a mistake. Of 
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course the grand cause of it all remained unaltered,—he never could 
get over his passion, he never would give up thinking of Kate,—and 
just then he started as he heard a light, musical, girlish voice behind 
him say, “It és James Prescott!” He turned rapidly round, and saw 
two or three people standing by him; one of whom, a very pretty fresh- 
coloured buxom girl, stepped forward, laughed as he made a rather dis- 
tant’ bow, and said, “ You don’t recollect me! Oh, what a horridly bad 
compliment!” 

“Tt is excessively absurd, to be sure, on my part, I know. I cannot, 
by Jove! Emily Murray!” Prescott burst out as the face recurred to 
his memory. 

“ Emily Murray, of course!” said the young lady, still laughing; 
“Why, what ages since we’ve met! not since you left Havering; and 
how’s the dear Vicar and the girls? which of them are married? I 
should so like to see them; and you—youw’re in some Government Office 
we heard; which is it? and—” 

“T must come to Mr. Prescott’s rescue, Emily, if you'll introduce 
me. You’ve stunned him with questions,” said an elderly lady stand- 
ing by. 

“Oh, aunt, how can you say so! James—Mr. Prescott,—I don’t 
know which I ought to say; but I always used to say James,—this 
is my aunt, Mrs. Wilmslow, with whom we’re staying. I say we, for 
papa is in town; but his gout was threatening; so he wouldn’t come 
to-night.” 

“My brother will be very pleased to see you, though, Mr. Pres- 
cott,” said Mrs. Wilmslow; “I know he has the kindliest recollection 
of your father at Havering. Will you come and lunch with us to- 
morrow?” 

Mr. Prescott accepted with thanks, and Mrs. Wilmslow moved back to 
her party; but Emily Murray stayed behind, and they had a very long con- 
versation; during which he settled not merely that he would lunch in 
Portland Place on the next day, but that he would afterwards accompany 
Miss Murray and some of her friends in their subsequent ride. As Miss 
Murray departed with her friends, Mr. Pringle came up and apologised 
for having left his friend so much alone. “ Very sorry, old fellow, but 
I got into an argument with an old German buffer downstairs. Very 
good fellow, but spoke very shy English. Told me he was nearly eighty 
years old; and that he accounted for his good health by having been 
always in the habit of taking a walk past dinner. Took me full ten 
minutes to find out he meant after dinner. But I say, old fellow, ’m 
really sorry; you must have had a very slow evening.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Prescott; “ I’ve enjoyed myself amaz- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Pringle looked hard at his friend, and whistled plaintively. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE OLD OR THE NEW? 


Tuirty years before the date of my story, Braxton Murray and Alan 
Prescott were college friends. Braxton was a gentleman commoner of 
Christchurch; Alan, a scholar of Wadham. Braxton had four hundred 
a-year allowance from his father, and the direct succession to one of the 
richest estates in Kent. Alan had his scholarship, seventy pounds a- 
year exhibition from a country foundation-school, and another fifty 
allowed him by his uncle. The disparity between the positions of the 
two young men was vast, but they were thoroughly attached to each other; 
and when Braxton had succeeded his father, and the old vicar of Haver- 
ing died, Braxton Murray sent for Alan Prescott, then doing duty as 
a curate and usher in a suburban school, and presented him with the 
vicarage of Havering. That was a happy time in both their lives; the 
income of the Vicar was small, certainly, but so was the parish, and the 
duties were light; and having only himself, his wife, and a son and 
daughter to provide for, and being constantly in receipt of presents from 
his friend and patron, the Rey. Alan Prescott did very well indeed. 
Situate in the heart of Kent, no prettier spot than Havering can be 
found; and Brooklands, the Squire’s place, is the gem of the county. 
In the bay-window of the old dining-room, overhanging the fertile 
valley through which the Medway lies like a thread of silver, the two 
men would sit drinking their claret, discussing old university chums or 
topics of the day, and pausing occasionally to look at the gambols of the 
Vicar’s son, Jim, and the Squire’s only daughter, Emily, who were the 
merriest of little lovers. But as years went by and the Vicar’s family 
steadily increased,—first by twin girls, then by a bouncing boy, and 
finally by a little crippled girl,—and as, each year, expenses grew heavier, 
Alan Prescott was. somewhat put to it to obtain the necessary connexion 
of those two ends, the means of bringing which together puzzles so 
many of us all our lives; and when the governors of the foundation- 
school where he had been usher, remembering his abilities, wrote to 
offer him the vacant head-mastership, he was too poor to refuse it. 
Duffborough, a big, staring, gaunt manufacturing town, perched on 
one of the bleakest of the northern hills, was a bad exchange for beam- 
ing little Havering, with its smiling orchards and glorious hop-gar- 
dens; and the society of the purse-proud, cold, stuck-up calico-men was 
heartbreaking after the ease and warmth of Braxton Murray’s com- 
panionship. But Alan Prescott felt the spurs of need, and buckled to his 
work like aman. An active correspondence was kept up between him 
and the Squire of Havering; and occasionally,—once in the course of four 
or five years, perhaps,—he had spent a week at Brooklands; but it was 
too expensive to remove his family; and consequently, until that evening 
in Saxe Coburg Square, James Prescott had not seen Emily Murray 
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since they were children together, playing out in the old dining-room 
at Brooklands. 

Emily Murray had been a pretty child; had become a beautiful girl. 
There was no doubt about her; one look into those honest brown eyes 
would have convinced you that she was thorough. <A plump rosy- 
rounded bud of woman; a thoroughly English girl, void of affectation, 
conceit, and trickery; clean, clear, honest, wholesome, and loving. As 
she talked to James Prescott of the old days at Havering, she spoke out 
freely, referring to bygone gambols and fun with frank laughter and many 
a humorous reminiscence; and when she suggested his joining their 
riding-party the next day, she looked him straight in the face without 
the smallest shadow of entanglement or guile. To her own brother her 
manner had not been different, Prescott thought, as, after they had 
parted, he recalled every word, every glance; and he wished for a moment 
that there had been something different in it, a trifle more tenderness, 
a hand-pressure, a sly upward glance, or—and then he flung such non- 
sense behind him, and was delighted to remember the warmth of her 
recognition, the cheeriness of her chat. She was nothing to him, of 
course; his doom was fixed; he had loved, and—and yet how pretty she 
was! how perfectly gloved! how charmingly dressed! what a pleasure it 
was to feel that you were talking to a lady! to know that no slanginess 
would offend the eye, no questionable argot grate upon the ear; to feel 
that—and then Mr. Prescott remembered how the idol of his soul had 
called him “Jim,” ay, and “old buffer;” how she had smoked cigars, 
and used maledictions towards refractory animals; how there had been 
all kinds of odd discussions about all kinds of odd people before her; 
and how he had seen men take wine without stint, and smoke cigars in 
her face, and wear their hats before her, without the smallest self- 
restraint. And, smoking a final pipe before turning into bed, Mr. 
Prescott pondered on these things long and earnestly. 


Mr. Prescott found a warm welcome awaiting him. Mrs. Wilmslow 
had been impressed with his manners and appearance, and old Mr. Mur- 
ray had a yearning for the friend of his youth, and longed to receive that 
friend’s son with open arms. A hale pleasant gentleman, Mr. Murray, 
with that wonderful cleanliness which is never seen out of England, with 
polished bald head fringed with iron-gray hair, ruddy complexion, keen 
little blue eyes, and brilliant teeth. He wore a slipper on his right foot, 
but hobbled forward, nevertheless, and gave the young man a hearty 
shake of the hand. 

“Glad to see you, Jim! Little Jim you were; but, by Jove! I 
should not like to carry you on my back now, as I have done many 
atime. Very glad to see you! Old times come again, by George! 
Trace every feature of your face, and can almost see Magdalen tower 
behind your back—you’re so like your father. How’s the Vicar, eh? 
T’ll drag him out of that infernal spinning-jenny place yet, and give him 
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a breather across the home-copse at Havering before next season’s 
over.” 

Prescott said that his father was well and jolly, but scarcely up to 
shooting now, he had had so little practice lately. 

“So much the more reason we should give it him, then! He used to 
be a crack shot; one of the few men I’ve seen shoot a brace of woodcock 
right and left! And walk! by George, he’d walk me into—has he had 
any gout ?” 

“Not yet, sir;—a threatening last year.” 

* Bravo!” roared the old gentleman; “I’ve got some 20-port that 
shall bring that threatening to real effect, if hell only drink enough of 
it, And to think that Pussy should have found you out!” 

“ Pussy ?” said Mr. Prescott. 

“Emily, of course! a wayward gentle puss who never shows her 
claws!” and at that moment Emily entered the room, and advanced 
towards Prescott with frank smile and outstretched hand. 

Luncheon passed off pleasantly enough. The old gentleman rattled 
on incessantly, and availed himself of Prescott’s presence, and Mrs. 
Wilmslow’s distracted attention consequent thereupon, to take three 
bumpers of dry sherry, instead of that one half-glass to which, by 
‘ doctor’s orders, he was so strictly relegated. Mrs. Wilmslow was 
thoroughly charmed with Prescott, led him on to talk of his home-life, 
of his office-friends, and seemed to regard him with real interest. 
Emily was less talkative than she had been the previous evening, 
and seldom looked up from the table; but she joined readily in the 
conversation, and none were too pleased when the horses were an- 
nounced. 

“ Got a horse, Jim?” asked the Squire. “That’s right! hope it’ll 
carry you all right, though one never knows any thing about these 
hired hacks. You might have ridden the cob, if ’d known you'd been 
coming earlier! This is his third day’s rest, and the cob will be about 
as fresh as paint when I get across him again. Not that I care much 
for your Rotten-Row riding—dull work that, up and down, up and 
down! The Vicar and I—we used to go to work in a little more busi- 
ness-like fashion than that! I suppose he never gets a day’s run 
now? Ah! thought not! Those spinning-jenny locals would think it 
unprofessional for a parson to follow hounds, eh? There, bless you 
pussy! good-by, child! and good-by to you, young Jim! Call here 
again in a day or two, and we'll settle about your coming to Havering 
in the vacation—and the Vicar too, d’ye hear ?” 

“T’m getting rather nervous about my responsibility, Miss Murray,” 
said Prescott, as they passed through into the hall. “I don’t think I’ve 
forgotten my old knack of mounting. You needn’t fear my not lifting 
you high enough, or jerking you over the-side, I mean; but I’ve never 
seen your amazonship yet, and if any thing should happen—” 

“Oh, don’t fear that, James—Mr. Prescott, I mean!” said Emily 
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with a clear ringing laugh. “You'll mount me rightly enough, I know: 
and as for looking after me afterwards, I forgot to tell you my riding- 
mistress would be with us.” 

“Your riding-mistress !” but as he spoke, the footman threw open 
the street-door; and the first thing that met his glance was a well- 
known figure sitting erect on a black thorough-bred. Kate Mellon! 
no one else! James Prescott had watched too often the rounded 
outline of that svelfe figure, the fall of that dark-blue skirt, the pose of 
that neat little chimney-pot hat, under which the gold-shot hair was 
massed in a clump behind, not to recognise them all at the first 
glance. Kate Mellon, by all that was marvellous! Two young ladies, 
also mounted, were with her; and a groom was leading another horse, 
with a, side-saddle on it for Emily Murray, and another groom was 
leading the very presentable hack which Prescott had engaged from 
Allen’s. As she caught sight of Prescott, Kate gave one little scarcely- 
perceptible start, and then saluted Miss Murray with uplifted whip. 
Prescott swung Emily to her saddle, and the cavalcade started. 

“You see I have brought a cavalier, Miss Mellon,” said Emily, with 
a smile; “though I don’t know whether such an encumbrance is per- 
missible with your rules; but this is Mr. Prescott, whom I have known 
for a very long time. James, this is Miss Mellon, who is good enough 
to superintend my clumsiness on horseback, and who is the very star of 
horsewomen herself.” 

Kate started a little at the “James,” but merely repeated the whip 
salutation, and said, “ Mr. Prescott and I have met before, Miss Mur- 
ray. Besides, you’re coming it too strong about yourself! you’re quite 
able to take care of yourself now, and have no clumsiness left, what- 
ever you might have had at first. This has relieved me of some of my 
charge; for these two young ladies will want all my eyes, and another 
to spare, if I had it. Perhaps, you'll not mind my riding forward 
with them, and you and Mr. Prescott can follow us; you’re both of 
you to be trusted—with your horses, I mean !” and she smiled shortly, 
and cantering on, joined the anonymous young ladies in front. 

You see it is perfectly right to tell a man who is desperately smitten 
with you that he is on the wrong tack; that though you have a 
great regard for him as a friend, you cannot reciprocate his love-passion ; 
and that the whole affair is ill-judged, and should properly be put 
a stop to at once. But when you come upon him suddenly, within 
three weeks, evidently consoling himself by dangling at the heels of 
another woman—well, there is something provoking in it, to say the 
least of it! Kate Mellon was thoroughly honest during all that last 
interview with Prescott in Rotten Row, but she scarcely expected this. 

So they rode on in two divisions; and the young ladies in front, who 
were the daughters of a picture-dealer who had recently risen from 
nothing, and who were in the greatest state of fright at the unaccustomed 
exercise, were surprised to find a tone of asperity at first tinging their 
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mistress’s instructions at being told of their rounded shoulders and their 
heavy hands, in far plainer terms than had been hitherto employed. But 
this severity gradually subsided as they went on; and as Kate thought 
to herself how all was for the best, and how, instead of being annoyed, she 
ought to do every thing she could to help the fortunes of one who had 
been so stanchly gallant to her, until he was repulsed. As for the 
couple behind, they got on splendidly; Emily looked to the greatest 
advantage on horseback; and Prescott could scarcely take his eyes from 
her as he watched the graceful manner in which she sat her horse, and 
as he listened to the encomiastic remarks which her appearance extracted 
from the passers-by. He talked to her of the old days, and she answered 
without an ounce of coquetry or affectation; and she spoke of her father, 
of her happiness in her home, of the little simple duties and pleasures 
in their village, and of other little such-like matters, in an honest way 
that touched James Prescott deeply, and sent purer, calmer thoughts 
into his heart than had found lodging there for many months. 

After a couple of hours in the Row the party returned to Mrs. 
Wilmslow’s, where Emily bade them farewell, and Prescott also alighted, 
giving up his horse to the groom waiting for it. Kate Mellon saw her 
other pupils to their home close by, and then turned into the Row again, 
intending to have one final gallop on her way to the Den. She was at 
full speed when she heard the dull thud of a horse’s hoofs close behind 
her, and turning saw Mr. Simnel. In a minute he was by her side. 

“How d’ye do, Kate ?” said he, reining-in his big hunter; “I came 
on the chance of seeing you here.” 

“ How do, Simnel ?” said Miss Mellon, shortly; “what do you want ?” 

“T want you to say when I can come up to the Den and have half- 
an-hour’s chat with you, Kate.” 

“ And I tell you, never! as I’ve told you before. Look here, Sim- 
nel,” said she, pulling up short; “let’s have this out now. I don’t like 
you; I never did, and I never shall! and I don’t want you at my place. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Simnel, with a hard smile; “and yet I think I 
must come. I want to say something specially particular to you.” 

“What about? What you’ve said before? About yourself?” 

“No,” said Simnel, smiling as before; “I never say things twice 
over. I want to talk to you about a friend of ours—Charles Beresford.” 

“ Charles Beresford ?—what of him ?” 

“ That’s just what I propose to come and tell you.” 

Their eyes met. The next instant Kate cast hers down as she said, 
“T shall be at home on Friday from two till six. You can come then.” 

“You may depend on me,” said Simnel; “I'll not bore you any 
longer.” He raised his hat with perfect politeness, turned his horse, 
and rode slowly away. 
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De Mortnis. 


No. III. 


I HAVE sat some little time with my fingers on my forehead; and the 
spirit-rapping going on within, upon the brain-pan, has been far heavier 
than the stoutest mahogany dining-table could have borne. It has not 
been one spirit alone which has kept up this ghostly exercise. The 
rappers have been legion. They have not communicated through the 
tardy medium of an oft-repeated alphabet. They have been whispering 
to the memory in a hurried and troubled flood of recollections—now 
one spirit—now another, who breaks in, willy-nilly, on its fellow’s whis- 
pering—now a whole chorus of spirits, all whispering together in wild 
and unharmonious jargon, till the brain becomes nigh deadened with 
the confusion. Many have taken upon themselves spectral forms, and 
point to a row of shadowy pictures belonging to years gone by, and, 
but an hour ago, well-nigh forgotten. They are spirits of things which 
have departed—departed even in my own lifetime-——mere ghostly visions 
of dead realities, many of which those who knew them not are already 
inclined to look upon as fables, although they still existed in my 
own remembrance. Some few of these were friends of my youth,— 
some very few,—and their spirits come back to me encircled with a 
bright halo of regret. Many more I have seen leave the world with- 
out asigh. Shall I own it? I have even witnessed their dissolution 
with a grim smile of satisfaction. As I said once before, when babbling 
de mortuis, much as I may sympathise with the truth of the axiom 
* Nil nisi bene” on such matters, | cannot speak of all these once-familiar 
things, now spirits of the past, with good and pleasant words. The 
laudator temporis acti is a fine fellow in his way. He judges all upon 
the stanchest high-tory principles. He will not give up the past; and 
he clings to its wreck whilst there is still a rotten plank of it by which 
to hold on, rather than strike-out and swim with the stream of progress. 
His spirit of obstinacy, which refuses all credence of good to the pre- - 
sent, has in its nature a semblance of fidelity, which is not without its 
charm. In this respect, as the phrase goes, “ his feelings do honour to 
his heart.” But I cannot claim to resemble him. With the best will 
in the world, I cannot ‘smile on all my spirits of the departed, or write 
their hic yacet with the words of unreserved laudation, which long 
custom of humanity has rendered due to epitaphs. All that I can do 
is to endeavour to speak with impartiality of the poor old mortui. 
Even to those which have left the least friendly memories, I bear no 
malice. I pardoned them all the annoyance they so often gave me in 
my youth, when they were swept away to their tombs by the great 
besom of progress or invention; I do not even desire to forget them 
utterly. Spirits of the departed, which now come rapping on my me- 
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mory, ye shall have a record in my notices de mortuis, such as that 
record may be! 

What little, thickset, dingy spirit is this, which will insist upon 
thrusting itself upon my notice? In its small, smeared, dirty form an 
insignificant spirit obviously, but one which considered itself a great 
benefactor to humanity in its day, and a powerful enlightener of 
mankind. It is the old defunct tinder-box, at once the friend and 
enemy of the domestic drudge, in the days of my early ‘youth—my 
own friend and enemy when I was a little boy. What an indispensable 
nuisance, what an appalling necessity, it was, that lumbering, blunder- 
ing, capricious old tinder-box! What an unsightly monstrosity it was, 
that round metal box, with its dirty contents of fire-blackened rag, 
and round flap to extinguish awakened sparks, and flint and steel, and 
sulphur-matches! And yet without it, the world—except where savages 
rubbed sticks together to obtain fire by friction—might have gone to 
bed without a candle, or awakened to seek warmth vainly at a dreary 
grate—might have been reduced to nourish chilly bodies by the raw 
fruits of the earth, or known no better culinary achievement than a 
pickled Dutch herring—might have nigh come to realise Byron’s fearful 
dream of “ Darkness.” A benefactor to humanity of course it was, 
that ugly old machine, by which every Prometheus and Promethea 
stole their fire from the mystic regions, whether in heaven above or 
somewhere else beneath, where it lay concealed, and only grudgingly, 
and under the compulsion of hard blows, consented to reveal itself to 
mankind. Hard blows indeed, many of which were bestowed on my 
own poor fingers, as with a sharp mass of flint in one hand and a small 
crook of unpolished steel in the other, I endeavoured on cold dark 
winter mornings to elicit sparks from the unwilling stone, and direct 
them to the capricious tinder. And when with fingers maimed by ill- 
bestowed blows, and patience long since curdled to the sourness of 
naughty expletives, a spark at last rested on the tinder, and was wearily 
blown into a wider circle of light, how pungently the filthy odour of 
that sulphur-match, applied to obtain a tardy flame, harassed the 
- sensitive nostrils into sneezings, which went far towards extinguishing 
the scanty light obtained with so much difficulty! What a tedious 
process it was; and how cordially I hated it! How cordially too must 
Mrs. Miles, our cook, together with all her compeers, have anathema- 
tised that tinder-box, when, after groping her way down the cold dark 
back-stairs, she knelt upon the dreary kitchen hearthstone! Yet, in strict 
truth, we ought to have been grateful. The tinder-box, obtuse, ob- 
stinate, dirty drudge as it was, was our only source of light, and 
warmth, and cheerfulness, and culinar¢ civilisation. It died, at last, 
the death of old inventions. It was killed by science. Yet science 
did her business of destruction but clumsily at first. Her first weapon 
was the phosphorus-match, long since reckoned in its turn amongst 
the things departed. Yet I can recollect the days when that phos- 
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phorus-match, though scarce less clumsy or less odorous than its pre- 
decessor of the sulphurous stench, seemed to me like a small fairy wand, 
and the fire obtained by thrusting it into a little bottle of some vil- 
lanous and sickening compound, as a process of bright enchantment. 
How many hundreds of these matches did I not squander in my exube- 
rant delight at seeing that little bottle do my magic bidding! To my 
boyish fancy the process was all but supernatural ; and thus how great 
its charm! The so-called phosphorus-match was not long-lived, poor 
dear thing: it was speedily killed in its turn by the friction-matches of 
the present day. The tinder-box is now a thing of the past—an incom- 
prehensible fable, or at best, a classical myth in the minds of a younger 
generation. Its friends and allies, the flint and steel, survived it long 
in other lands, and, for aught I know, may still be performing their 
clumsy functions in the world. The German student—your German, 
in spite of all his pedantic raving about Zeitgeist, or the spirit of the 
age, being about the most obstinate, slowly progressing, and conserva- 
tive creature in Europe—long after the latest match-improvements, 
insisted upon carrying about his cumbrous case of flint and steel and 
Schwamm, to light his long pipe, as his fathers, grandfathers, and great- 
grandfathers had done before him. Maybe he is still knocking his coarse 
knuckles, as they did, and fancying himself the true material, as well 
as the social, political, and philosophical, Prometheus of all time. Fare- 
well, good spirit of the tinder-box! My fingers are long since healed ; 
and I owe thee no grudge. Thou hast done thy spiriting in thy time to 
the best of thy knowledge. 

Scarcely less dreary and less dingy is the spirit which thrusts the 
other away—a kindred spirit too, in some degree, inasmuch as it vaunts 
its departed glories as an enlightener of mankind. What a fallacious 
guide, however, was the old street oil-lamp! How feebly, and, in all 
seeming, how unwillingly, it did its work of enlightenment! With what 
perverse ingenuity it lured within its receptacle stray gusts of wind, 
which always lingered by some mysterious process to toy with the feeble 
dusky flame, and make it flicker delusively, before they sped onwards 
in their course! What spectral forms it contrived to evoke out of the 
“darkness visible” of dreary streets on cold gusty nights! How obsti- 
nately it refused to show the treacherous puddle of a day’s drenching 
rain, and warn the bemired straggler! What a vain delusion it was 
when its help was most needed! What a bait and a snare to the weary 
wanderer of London streets after nightfall! A bait and a snare, indeed, 
in other senses, if our mothers’ tales be true, that Russian sailors in 
seaport towns, during the great wars of the earlier part of the century, 
climbed the lamp-posts, sucked down the luscious oil, and left the 
cheated streets in total darkness—a darkness, however, somewhat less 
bewildering than that so painfully revealed by the supposed enlightener 
of rated citizens! How feebly, too, that poor oil-lamp of our theatres 
but half displayed the stage glories of my boyhood! How dingy now, 
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in memory, are those gorgeous palaces and fairy bowers which tricked 
out the tragedies and spectacles of those days! We knew nothing, then, 
of the brilliant transformation-scenes of present times, dazzling with 
floods of light almost too brilliant for mortal eyes to gaze upon. Yet, 
to be true and just, I dearly loved those doubtful splendours, such as 
they were; and I even believe that the smell of the coarse oil had then 
a pleasant fragrance in my drama-loving nostrils. No! Mother Goose 
was none the less attractive because only illuminated by the doubtful 
radiance of those filthy oil-lamps, which were glories too in their time, 
having only lately superseded the still dingier lights of candle-snuffing 
days, so dear to our ancestors. We knew no better in our generation. 
We could not anticipate that mysterious boon, which was to possess the 
power of turning night into a semblance of day. And yet with what 
difficulty and unwillingness was that boon accepted! I remember, as 
though it were but yesterday, the horror inspired by the mention of the 
very name of “ gas”—the terror excited by the bare idea that wild and 
insane projectors could possibly bring to bear their mad and wicked plan 
of lighting our streets by conducting that subtle and dangerous essence 
through the bowels of the earth. The least awful fate which was pre- 
dicted as destined to fall upon the doomed metropolis, should ever such 
a delusion be attempted, was to be blown up into the air in one uni- 
versal conflagration! But, struggle for life as they might, the nights of 
the poor old oil-lamps of our streets in early days were numbered. They 
flickered feebly, less and less, until they were utterly extinguished by 
the last puff of modern science. Their spirits live only in memory. 
Gas rules supreme; until electric lights, maybe, shall one day place all 
the complicated appliances of gas-machinery, in their turn, among 
departed things. 

What spirit now is this which raps in so fantastic and yet so 
courtly a fashion on my seat of memory? A pleasant and a dainty 
spirit, in sooth, not over-graceful in form, but jaunty in step, and 
brilliantly attired when in its gala garb. Thou hast been a dash- 
ing spirit in thy time, a spirit of great fashion, who fought “battles 
royal,” once upon a time, for proud precedence on Court-Levee days! 
But I knew thee only, coquettish spirit, in thy latter years, when 
thy glories were well-nigh departed, and thy brilliancy had sunk into 
“the sear and yelldw leaf” of faded hangings and corroded varnish! 
But I did know thee. I have even reclined on thy bosom more than 
once in early days; and I thought thee mighty pleasant, when thy so- 
ciety was not too long enjoyed. They called thee a “sedan-chair.” 
That strange perambulating machine may perchance have even been 
the prototype of our hansom cab of modern invention, the body of 
which it faintly resembled. More stately and erect it was, however, as 
befitted statelier times, and less adapted to lounging, as was perfectly 
correct in days when our fathers and mothers looked upon lounging as 
a mortal sin. It had even a certain air of prim majesty, with its 
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glazed door in front, and its practicable roof, which was raised to admit 
of easier ingress, as it was borne along our streets by two stout porters, 
one before and one behind, each harnessed by leathern straps to two 
long poles, passed through staples on either side of this singular mix- 
ture of arm-chair, palanquin, and chaise. Once within this receptacle 
for dainty pleasure-seekers, you were confined, imprisoned, coffined, and 
at the mercy of the rogues who bore you. They might toss you, sway 
you, jolt you, at their will. But, apart the galling and somewhat 
anxious sense of dependence upon the caprice of these human beasts 
of burden, over whom you had no rein, the “sedan” was no unplea- 
sant vehicle. Do I not speak from experience? Have I not ambled 
pleasantly in one to the “Assembly Rooms” of a provincial city, when 
my novice heart still beat at the bare idea ofa public ball? But the 
“sedan” was approaching its last days about the time when I began 
“life”—that is, the life of dancing, flirting, panting, squeezing, at the 
bidding of society’s fiddles. It shortly became coachhouse-ridden, and 
showed itself no more in the gay world. Before long it was dead and 
gone. Its life had been a long and merry one. It had shone in the 
fashionable world through centuries. It had been cherished as a pet, 
and dressed, painted, gilded, in its days of triumph, “regardless of ex- 
pense.” It had borne noble beauties in their most fascinating gorgeous- 
ness, and been the confidant of the sweetest mysteries. But its hour 
of dissolution had arrived; and I just came into the world to witness its 
decease. It has never been replaced by a more ambitious rival; for I 
will not admit that hackney-cab or “fly” can ever be looked upon as 
successors to the lost sedan. Report has told me that it still lives, and 
is to be found in remote towns and antiquated bathing-places. But I 
regard this rumour as a falsehood, or at best as an egregious bit of 
archeological affectation. The sedan must be dead; or why should its 
spirit haunt me now? Its skeleton may still be found, I doubt not. 
Very dear was the sedan-chair to our dramatists of the last century: 
it gave such delightful opportunities for mystery and intrigue. Let 
some fossil-hunter, then, dig among the old rubbish-heaps of “pro- 
perty-rooms” in theatres, where the ghosts of old plays still haunt the 
boards, and vainly gibber and wail of “palmy days” gone by; and there 
they may find, like mammoth-boncs, dust-covered ruins of some painted, 
gilded, draperied “property,” in which, by careful putting togcther of 
the parts, and judicious analogical reasoning, they may discover the 
last remains of the dear old “sedan.” 

Gone, too, and among things dead and nigh forgotten, is the old 
post-chaise, whose spirit now comes to haunt me with remembrances 
not altogether pleasant. Pleasant! no! Let laudator temporis acti say 
what he may please, there was an amount of inconvenience, wretched- 
ness, and nerve-shattering malice about that rickety old yellow ma- 
chine, in which we jolted onwards some forty years ago, when we were 
too grand to descend to the stage-coach, or were traversing regions 
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where public conveyances were not, and did not possess the unusual 
luxury of a travelling-carriage—an amount of misery, I say, scarcely 
intelligible to those of the younger generation, who read of Gretna 
Green runaway matches, and “spankling along the road” in a whirl- 
wind. Oh! the weariness of waiting, when, at each fresh stage, ano- 
ther hideous chariot, each time seemingly more shaky and dingy and 
creaky than the last, was dragged from its dreary den, to be rehorsed 
and repacked! Oh! the horror inspired by that withered old post-boy, 
whose dress always affected the trimmest juvenility, as he jolted up 
and down upon that lean and hungry saddle-horse, and seemed to put 
no speed into any thing but that vain pantomime of animated jerks and 
joltings! What tortures of impatience has not my youthful ardour suf- 
fered, as the miserable machine seemed to stagger forward only at a weary 
snail’s pace, when my every joint shook and every fibre quivered with a 
fever of thwarted eagerness, when my nerves, to my fancy, were shri- 
velled like old harp-strings! How often have I longed to jump out, 
and push on the tardy wheels from behind! How I have fidgeted 
until the last rags of the tattered old cushions were rolled into whip- 
cords! How I have stamped, until I feared that the last power of 
tenacity in the rotten boards beneath my feet must have given way! 
How I have cursed the lank stumbling steeds, and the old grumbling 
boy of an impossible senility! What, then, must have been the feel- 
ings of the envied couple of romance, while they were dragged on to 
distant Gretna, and when every turn of the tardy wheels was a terror, 
every jolt of the riding mummy a mockery and a despair!—But gone 
now is the old post-chaise! almost unknown even is its yellow skeleton 
in the old yards of deserted old inns! Its more dashing fellow-tra- 
veller, the old stage-coach, still lingers on in life, and may yet be seen 
now and then attempting to imitate glories of the past. The time for 
the last rare stage-coach to die out of the land, and be seen no more, 
will come at last, when England shall be that huge iron spider’s-web, to 
which its whole surface is more and more being assimilated. We shall 
be told then, as we are told now, of the degeneracy of that fine manly 
feeling, which went out with the stage-coach! Perhaps then some 
future babbler de mortwis may have the courage and impartiality to 
record that all was not then, what old daudatores will choose to assert-— 
that the spirit was in fancy, the manliness in boastful talk—that, what- 
ever the speed and vigour of the “spanking tits,” he has some unplea- 
sant memories of blinding dust, and drenching rain, and shivering 
frosts, and lumbering luggage battering his back, and iron railings 
pressing painfully on his spine, as he sped on his weary journey—long- 
ing to be inside, had but his manly spirit and the prejudice of the day 
permitted him—upon the swaying roof of the old stage-coach! 

Myriads of faded time-yellowed spirits now come flitting across my 
brain like a dirty snow-storm. Beneficent privileges, distinguished 
boons, they were considered in their time. But how little did they 
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merit the value set on them, the fascinating eagerness with which 
they were sought, and courted, and worshiped as good genii in my 
boyhood’s days! They were thé plagues of the daily life of hundreds— 
the curses of privilege—the worrying imps of toadyism. My soul still 
shudders as the remembrance comes across me of the “ franks” which 
were invented to evade post-office dues! The very vision of that heavy 
envelope, formed of a folded half-sheet of letter-paper, long since super- 
seded by the jaunty and variously-devised envelope of the present day, 
inscribed with a noble or senatorial name in its left-hand corner, is 
loathsome to me as I recall it! How the jaded and wearied possessors 
of the proud privilege of “franking” letters by tracing their autographs 
on a bit of folded paper, must have cursed the boon, when the daily 
entreaties from friends, acquaintances, constituents, tenants, or even 
unknown sclicitors,—chance atoms met on life’s path, and beggars all! 
—showered in upon them for a “ frank” to save the postage of a letter! 
“‘Uneasy sits” every crown, as we all know. A hundredfold uneasier 
than all regal crowns must have been that crown of privilege bestowed in 
years gone by upon our legislators. How I hated myself as a little sneak, 
when I unwillingly performed the mission of going to solicit Sir Muf- 
fington Grub, our member, for some coveted “frank,” or even half-a- 
dozen prospective “ franks” for coming days! This constantly-enforced 
“beggar’s petition” was revolting to my little pride. Bestowers and 
solicitors must have both felt the weariness of the boon. When at last 
“franks” were destroyed from out the land by that good knight and 
true, Sir Rowland Hill, when he invented that real boon to the nation, 
which, from its very magic nature, swamped the postal privilege at 
once and for ever, I saw them die out with a grim feeling of delight. 
Yet many tears were doubtless shed on their decease. Hundreds of old- 
maids, and half-pay captains, and folio-scribbling misses, and romantic 
schoolboys, considered their lives a blank, their “ occupation gone,” their 
very fortunes ruined, when the hour of dissolution arrived, and “dear 
Lord Mousehill,” or “our good member,” could no longer solace their 
greed and reward their importunities by those precious “franks.” They 
are among the mortui now, those clumsy envelopes, smeared with big 
seals of wax, which bore the much-coveted autographs—among “the 
deadest of the dead,” never to be resuscitated in future days, it is to be 
hoped. The ghost of the “ frank” still lingers, it is true, in government 
offices ; and friends of official clerks may still have the pride of receiving 
post-free, an epistle about the last new play, the danseuse en vogue, or 
Lady Flourish’s last party, contained in an envelope bearing some mys- 
terious hieroglyphics in one corner, and simulating an official missive. 
But this is but a pale semblance of the old “frank” of my days of early 
worries, and will not prevent it from taking a due place in my ghostly 
spirit-world. 

What is now this strange, bustling, lounging, chattering, many- 
coloured spirit, which rises up before me, evoking along with it pictures 
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all dazzling in their brilliancy ? It elicits no few signs of regret. It 
was one of those friends of my youth, of whom I have spoken erst affec- 
tionately ; and it comes with its halo of pleasant memories around it. 
It was destroyed, poor dear old friend, by the Spirit of Innovation, aided 
by the Spirit of Greed, not by that of Progress. No! I will not admit 
that it met its deathblow at such eminent hands. It is the spirit of the 
“Fops’ Alley,” which held high court, in my more youthful days, in the 
old Opera House—when Italian Opera was one, and supposed to be in- 
divisible. The “ Fops’ Alley” is dead and gone now ; and young opera- 
goers know it not—maybe, ignore its very name. Yet what a pleasant 
—I will not mince matters—what a glorious institution it was—that 
“Fops’ Alley”! In the days when stalls were not—and even yet when 
stalls were comparatively few—down the middle of the pit, from its door- 
way in the centre of the lowest tier of boxes to the orchestra, ran a 
broad space, unencumbered with seats, which bore this once illustrious 
appellation. This was the “Fops’ Alley” par excellence; although an- 
other vacant space, serving for the same purpose as the great alley, was 
likewise left in crescent shape immediately beneath the row of pit-boxes. 
Here it was that, at intervals during the operatic performance, all the 
male fashion, or would-be fashion, of the time congregated in an ele- 
gantly seething and politely elbowing crowd. Here the admired of 
all petticoated admirers, the cynosures of ladies’ eyes, wandered, chat- 
tered, greeted, held high mart of scandal, and stood in critical judgment 
on the ballet,—in critical judgment also on the beauties in the boxes, 
as they directed their glasses from this their great vantage-point, 
and raved, or jested, or lisped, or laughed their bright remarks. This 
was the nocturnal “Rotten Row” for dismounted males of society’s 
mark, the great arena of lordly or unlordly fashionables to display their 
own peacock-glories, when they descended from their boxes to meet and 
to greet in their own great market-place of Fashion. Why! the exqui- 
sites of those days would have deemed it impossible for singers to have 
sung, danseuses to have danced, or the birds in the cages above to have 
donned their richest plumage, without the existence of the “Fops’ 
Alley.” Without the “Fops’ Alley” the Opera could not be! Yet it 
is now, like so many other earthly institutions, to be numbered among 
the moriwi. The young mightinesses of Fashion in the present day 
dream no more of the glories of which their fathers knew, and talk of 
yet with many a bitter sigh. Their “ignorance is bliss.” They know 
not what they have lost. They have now no choice drawing-room of 
male delights. It were best, perhaps, not to awaken in them feelings of 
longing for that which they can have no more. 

It was on this great stage of fashion that the old “dandy” died— 
not to be regretted like his favourite haunt. He was the father of 
that great creature of modern days, the “swell.” His name was then 
one of exquisite meaning, much as to a modern sense it may be assimi- 
lated with a notion of obtrusive vulgarity. For such a fate must the 
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“swell,” his successor and his child, prepare himself, when the times 
will come, as an inexorable destiny will doubtless decide, that his own 
name will be mentioned with a shrug as a term of coarsest “ slang,” 
and his child will reign in his stead, under another appellation. What- 
ever that future may bring forth, however, few but the last limping 
lingerers of the days of high stiff cravats and expansive stocks and 
tightly-fitting trousers will deny the fact, that a good Fairy of Progress 
presided over the birth of the “swell,” and, touching him with its 
magic wand, gave him a seemlier form than that of his defunct father, 
the old “dandy.” The deceased old dandy was the perfumed creation 
of his tailor—a thing of “shreds and patches” and fine clothes, yet 
utterly devoid of all sense of the picturesque—a stiff, padded, stay- 
laced, starched, swaddled puppet. The dandy was essentially effemi- 
nate. It is true he drove the now nearly defunct tandem, or the nobler 
four-in-hand. He drank deeply, he swore abominably, he gambled 
recklessly, he patronised prize-fighters, and he affected surly bull-dogs. 
He assumed a sort of bastard and coarse manliness; and my visions 
have evoked him in one of his manliest feats of persecuting helpless old 
“Charlies.” But he despised all knowledge, deified brutal ignorance, 
looked upon the labourer in the vineyard of science or of literature as 
a pariah to be avoided and treated with contempt, and laughed all 
distinction but that of birth and fashion and wealth to scorn. He 
worshiped the goddess Exclusiveness ; and if he did not bow down 
to her altar—for his stiff body knew no bend—he offered the only 
incense he knew, before this false idol of fashion and society, in its 
silliest and most ghastly form. This thing is dead and gone; and his 
child, the “swell,” reigns in his stead. Now, the “ swell” is a far 
better fellow in his way. Punch, although that illustrious arbiter has 
only “chaffed” him rather freely in the true spirit of the age, has 
surely been too hard upon him. He may lisp, and drawl, and “ haw- 
haw,” when he adopts the affectations, at which he smiles himself; he 
may be exquisite in the daintiest devices of modern costume; he may 
lounge away his club-hours, with his proudest poco-curante air in list- 
less dawdling. But he can fight for his country like a young lion. 
Perhaps the “ dandy” did the same; for “pluck” was always the type 
of Young England, in his nationality, regardless of his caste. He 
affects boating, and cricketing, and rides his steeple-chase. His effemi- 
nacy is a very thin varnish, spread for the sake of a little colour, over 
a@ fine true manly spirit. He abjures the false worship of exclusiveness 
as “snobbism.” The social virtues he cultivates are good fellowship, . 
geniality, and ease. He fraternises with talent, and is proud to catch 
a reflex from it on himself. He is not ashamed to cultivate his mind; 
and loves to show his acquirements, but without affectation or conceit. 
A display of ignorance he would account the grossest vulgarity ; and he 
would be indignant if he could be supposed to look upon workers in 
literature and art as “tigers.” Believe me, the true “swell”—I am 
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not talking of its spurious imitations in common “ paste”—is a won- 
derful improvement in the world’s social progress over the “ dandy” 
now recorded as long gone to the tomb of fashion’s falsities. 

Spirits of things departed within my own lifetime still come crowd- 
ing around me. The glass of memory, whether I will or no, still 
“shows me many more.” One ugly spirit has been particularly de- 
sirous of an epitaph—the old ferocious “ bum-bailiff,” with his coarse 
muffler, and knotted bludgeon in hand. But I cannot grant him one, 
although he has played a conspicuous figure in the social events of life, 
in the earlier years of our century. Besides, is he not yet to be seen 
upon the stage in impossible farces, as though he were still a specimen 
of an existing type ? 

Many come rapping on my brain-pan too, that are false spirits, for 
they are not wholly dead, although “ nigh faint to death,” and thus can- 
not be classed among my mortui. The old false idol of Exclusiveness 
still gasps spasmodically, with a semblance of life, although old lady 
patronesses, who once were much-venerated high-priestesses in its great 
temple of Almack’s, are now voted to be “vulgar old creatures” for 
still endeavouring to promulgate the old worship; and although Young 
England, in a spirit of what they consider heresy and blasphemy, abjures 
it utterly. The fine old institution of the “duel” is also not quite 
extinct, and tries to exert its influence on society at rare intervals, 
although nigh killed with scorn and ridicule. Almost extinct too, 


although not quite, that much and falsely be-praised race of “old- 
fashioned folks ;” those assertors of the past, who proudly give them- 
selves the title, and make a mighty boast of it, with the evident fancy 
that it implies a sort of solid sterling merit in themselves, when, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the designation only serves as a 
cover and excuse for ignorance, prejudice, and, above all, conceit. 


P. 








Uew Sealand: Past, Present, and Suture. 


Tue “ Britain of the South,” as the New-Zealand islands have been 
called, may advance more than arbitrary claims to that designation. 
Situated almost antipodally as regards the mother country, it possesses, 
in the Southern hemisphere, nearly all the climatic peculiarities of 
Great Britain in the Northern. If a native of Devonshire could be 
transported whilst asleep to Auckland, and then awakened, no intima- 
tion of the voyage having been made to him, he might fancy himself, as 
to climate, still in his native country. Ifa similar deportation could 
be practised on a Scotch Highlander, varying the conditions only s0 
far that he should be conveyed to Otago, he might fancy himself still, 
as to climate, fanned by the breezes of his own raw north. This 
climatic similarity involves considerations of high ethnological import- 
ance. Although man regarded in the aggregate possesses an innate 
faculty of climatic adaptation beyond that possessed by any other ani- 
mal,—although he can live under the influence of extreme climates, 
suffering no physical deterioration; yet the remark only applies to man 
regarded in his individual capacity. Viewing mankind as units of a 
race to be perpetuated, it is otherwise. In this latter sense contem- 
plated, the influence of climate exercises a sway no less profound than 
upon the brute creation. Individual men can live in any climate, 
whatever the variety of human family to which they may belong; but 
the capacity of any one specific human race to perpetuate itself without 
deterioration under specific sets of climatic influences, is restricted 
within somewhat narrow limits. 

Glancing the eye over a map of the world, the observer, if he be an 
ethnologist as well as a geographer, will soon convince himself that the 
superficies of ferra firma over which Europeans generally, and Anglo- 
Saxons especially, can expand and multiply without altering in some 
degree the characteristics of race, are, comparatively speaking, few. That 
such a consummation as any improvement of the Anglo-Saxon race 
should be possible, would not, perhaps, be an hypothesis of very general 
acceptance. We, here at home, are very much in the habit of assuming 
that the physique at least of our race is perfect. Some prepossession 
in this matter there indeed may be; but, having made all due allowance 
for it, the belief will be found to rest on a substratum of truth. The 
proposition is borne out in the highest degree, we should even perhaps 
say demonstrated, by the experience of Europeans in India, Every 
ethnologist knows that looking upon Europeans as mere animals, just 
as a sheep-farmer might regard his flock, India would be utterly repu- 
diated as a suitable breeding-field. This remark applies to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the highest degree, and the Lusitanian in the lowest; for 
whilst the Portuguese have assimilated themselves to the climatic con- 
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ditions of Goa to such an extent that Portuguese Goa-born children 
can be reared in India in such a percentage, referred to the original 
birth-roll, that the result is a small increment, the same cannot as- 
suredly be said in respect to Anglo-Indians. From this consideration 
it would seem to follow that Hindostan could never place itself in 
antagonism with the mother country, as the American colonies did; 
and this for the lack of a rapidly-increasing Anglo-Saxon community, 
colonial born, in numbers sufiicient to found a rival empire. 

Viewed thus in relation to climatic suitability to Anglo-Saxons, the 
New-Zealand islands hold a much higher rank on the land-roll of British 
colonies than that to which their mere surface-area would entitle them. 
There is another particular in which the New-Zealand islands have a 
very high importance; that, namely, of geographical locality. New 
Zealand stands in the very highway of South-Sea commercial enterprise. 
Long before the discovery of gold in Australia, these islands had been 
recognised as the head-quarters of the South-Sea whaling stations ; and 
whenever regular steam communication shall be effected, in this word’s 
largest sense, 2@ Panama, between Australia and Europe, the nume- 
rous and readily accessible coal-fields of New Zealand will prove of 
immense value. Human probabilities regarded, a very high destiny 
awaits the future of New Zealand. Given the lapse of sufficient time, 
and Lord Macaulay’s celebrated speculation, about a certain New-Zea- 
Jander contemplating the ruins of London, might be something more 
than a myth; but for the fact that the Maori race has very much 
declined in numbers, and still tends to extinction. At present it is 
doubtful whether the total number of aborigines amounts to sixty 
thousand, chiefly inhabiting the northern island, though not exclu- 
sively. When it is considered that the surface-area of New Zealand 
comprises about seventy-five millions of acres, fifty millions of which are 
cultivateable,—being rather more than the superficial area of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland combined,—the sparseness of aboriginal population will 
be the better appreciated. This fading away of the Maori race has, by 
some, been referred to causes occult and inscrutable; by others to cir- 
cumstances which do not seem to have any real foundation. Thus, for 
example, some have endeavoured to show that new diseases and alcoholic 
drinks, the product of European intercourse, have evolved the same con- 
sequences as amongst the North-American Indians. The allegation does 
not seem, however, to have been made out. The Maories are by no 
means a hard-drinking race ; they certainly evince no strong partiality 
for ardent spirits. Small-pox has never committed any great ravages 
amongst them, as amongst the North-American Indians, for example : 
furthermore, to whatever extent small-pox and other imported diseases 
may have ravaged the Maories in times gone by, the natives possess, and 
long have possessed, through their missionaries, the necessary medical 
resources for placing them on a par, in the respect of immunity from 
disease, with Europeans. This continuous fading away of the native 
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population seems the more remarkable, when we consider that tribal 
feuds and wholesale massacres are far less common than formerly, and 
that the practice of cannibalism has wholly ceased, though it was common 
enough thirty years ago; so late as the year 1822 no fewer than one 
thousand victims having been killed, baked, and eaten on one occasion. 

There is something so repulsive in the idea of cannibalism, that 
one naturally associates it with a low type of physical manhood. 
The Maories, nevertheless, are admitted, by friend and enemy alike, 
to be physically and intellectually the highest race of aborigines Eng- 
lishmen have ever encountered on the field of colonisation. In New 
Guinea, where cannibalism also prevails, the natives hold the opinion 
that human flesh is unhealthy if frequently eaten. No ill effects were 
ever referred to this dietary by the Maories; whence the deduction 
seems to follow, that in this, as in many other cases, a good deal turns 
upon the manner of cooking. The plan adopted by the Maories of 
cooking their viands is not peculiar to them, but commonly practised 
in various South-Sea Islands. It has been called baking, and one has 
heard about New-Zealand ovens; but steaming, we fancy, is the more 
fitting designation. By whatever term designated, the process is as fol- 
lows: A party of Maories will, we must first assume, have obtained the 
meat; and, as the case may be, vegetables. Hunger may press, and it is 
desired to cook the meat. Let us overlook the Maori cooks, and notice 
how they set about it. There will be nothing to shock our humanity 
now, cannibalism having ceased these thirty years. The New-Zealand 
Soyer will, if times are easy, exercise his art upon a pig; else it may be 
on a dog, the latter always having been considered good eating by the 
Maories. Rats, too, may have been trapped; wild-duck, wood-pigeon, 
or parrots may have been caught in snares; eels may have been netted 
out of the nearest brook: every New-Zealand brook contains plenty, 
but hardly any other fish worth the catching. Whatever the prey, it is 
cooked in this wise, viz.: first a hole is dug in the earth of convenient 
size,—a hole, in days that were, ominously like a man’s grave; a fire is 
next lighted hard by, and stones, gathered promiscuously, are heated in 
that fire. When hot enough, the stones are laid flat in the pit, and 
covered over with a thin layer of leaves. A little water being now 
poured upon the leafy covering, the creature comforts are carefully ar- 
ranged upon the leaves, just as a baker arranges his loaves upon the 
floor of an oven. Next an upper layer of leaves, by way of coverlet, to 
keep the dinner warm, and upon that coverlet all the earth that had 
previously been dug out of the pit. Necessarily, under this treatment 
the materials to be cooked are soon bathed in an atmosphere of steam. 
It is a treatment under which, we are informed, the very hardest in- 
teguments grow soft, even though the meat be an ancient warrior. 
Cannibalism is no doubt reprehensible, if not insalubrious,—a very 
objectionable institution; but something, nevertheless, can be urged in 
palliation of this habit amongst the Maories. 
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Tasman discovered New Zealand, so to speak, in 1642; but until the 
explorations of Captain Cook in 1769 and subsequent years very little 
concerning these magnificent islands was known to Europeans. It was 
not known, for example, whether the land descried by Tasman was part 
of an island or a continent. The latter opinion prevailed indeed until 
Cook, by his circumnavigation of New Zealand, proved its insular cha- 
racter; moreover he gave his name to the channel or strait which sepa- 
rates the northern from the middle island. Cook, planting the British 
standard upon the newly-discovered land, took possession of it in the 
name of George III. It was in the good old days this, before aborigines- 
protection societies had been invented ; the times when aboriginal tribes 
were not considered to have any rights at all; but it was also close on 
the dawn of other and newer days, when popular feeling in England 
ran to the other extreme: when the interests, or so-called interests, of 
aboriginal tribes were held as paramount,—when Exeter Hall and 
aborigines-protection societies ruled at the Colonial Office ; initiating a 
policy towards the Maories which soon caused them to look down on the 
Pakeha as an inferior race: a policy which has ruined scores of honour- 
able emigrants, which has fostered a mongrel breed of men, quarter 
missionary, three parts sheep-farmer; which has bred a savage antago- 
nism between colonists and natives that need not have been; which 
almost succeeded in throwing these valuable islands into the arms of 
France; which has saddled the infant colony with a heavy debt; and 
doomed, we fear, the entire Maori race to speedy extinction. Cook 
having planted the union-jack on the soil of New Zealand, it barely 
escaped the dangerous honour of being selected for a penal colony; con- 
siderations, however, led to the preference of Sydney. Cook formed a 
pretty good impression of the Maories as a whole, notwithstanding his 
cognisance of their man-eating habits. His crew appeared to have got 
along very well with the natives, and on departure the amity was mutual. 
The natives at this time were well disposed towards Europeans, and 
might have remained so, but for an act of injustice committed on them 
by De Surville of the French navy. On the bare suspicion that the 
natives of one particular village had stolen one of his boats, he burned 
that village and then set sail. The Maories took the affair to heart, and 
did not fail to bear the Oui outs, or men of the tribe of Marion, as they 
subsequently called the French, a lasting grudge. They waited for re- 
venge, and had it. 

A few years after, a French expedition, commanded by Marion 
du Fresne, happening to pass that way, the captain sent a boat on 
shore. This time the Maories did not content themselves with steal- 
ing the boat, but they killed and baked and ate the boatmen. This 
was unfortunate. It will be remembered, that when Captain Burton 
- was questioned by some cannibal Africans as to the means adopted 
by the white men for disposing of their defunct ; whether white men 
ate them or no, &c. &c., the interrogated and somewhat terrified tra- 
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veller informed his interrogators that such peculiar economy of meat 
would be impracticable, seeing that all white men had the quality 
of being rankly poisonous. If that idea had been instilled into the 
Maori mind at an early period of European intercourse, it might have 
fared all the better for certain adventurous persons ; but the Maori had 
discovered that white man was good: it was a settled conviction. In 
proceeding with our sketch we find a new scene open. In 1787 the 
pioneer batch of convicts sailed from England, and the following year 
established the colony of New South Wales. Other deportations followed; 
and New South Wales, under the ancient regime, fast verged toward the 
condition of a Pandemonium. Then, as now, there were runaway con- 
victs—bush-rangers ; but whither should these gentry flee? The conti- 
nent of Australia was indeed large enough for their excursions; but it 
was a ferra incognita, then believed to be wholly barren. In the west, 
not far away, loomed a cloud-capped mountain-range, trending north 
and south as far as the eye could pierce, cutting off access to the interior. 
Ifrunning there needs must be, far easier it was to skulk on board some 
whaler and pass over to New Zealand, than transgress that mountain- 
top. In this way, very early in the present century, many Caucasians, 
of unsavoury repute, acquired each for himself a Maori domicile and a 
Maori wife: the mystery of gunpowder was communicated; idem of 
steel tomahawks, so superior to the ancient ones of black jade. In this 
way, after a few years, the reader will be prepared to understand how 
the Maories had acquired new ideas; had made some experience of the 
blessings that wait upon civilisation. A picture of one of these head- 
quarters of European enlightenment, as it existed so late as 1831— 
seventeen years after the first missionary efforts in New Zealand—has 
been drawn by a master: behold it. ‘“ Kororareka,” writes our authority, 
Mr. Hursthouse, “a fine harbour in the bay of islands, in the midst of 
a large native population, and the missionary stations, and long the 
favourite rendezvous of whalers and Sydney traders, had from the first 
been the chief seat of this irregular colonisation; and a more lawless 
little Pandemonium than this village port had grown to be by 1831, 
neither Old nor New World had probably ever seen. The most reputable 
of its denizens were trading adventurers from a convict colony, whilst 
the bulk consisted of runaway sailors, lags, gaol-birds, and scoundrels of 
every mark and brand, from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. The 
floating population of the place was worthy of the resident. Convict 
skippers and ticket-of-leave mates of Sydney traders, with rude im- 
bruted crews of whalers, all rushing ashore for a spree, and running 
ferociously festive mucks until they fell. Every second house was a 
grog-shop; and the population might have been divided into those who 
sold the rum, and those who drank it. Sterne’s Uncle Toby relates, 
that our army swore terribly in Flanders; but the common conversation 
of Kororareka displayed a boldness and originality of figure, drawn 
from the whaler’s forecastle and the chain-gang—a malicious hearti- 
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ness of ribald damning infinitely beyond the powers of our army in 
Flanders. Dark Helens, aboriginal Messalinas, swarmed in Kororareka. 
Every resident kept a mistress, every visitor came for one. Native 
women were as common an article of barter between chiefs and whalers 
as native pigs.” 

Scandalised by the flagrancy of this state of things, the missionaries 
induced certain of the Maori chiefs to petition Great Britain for some 
protection against the evil population of British birth that came 
wandering to their shores. And now began a series of ill-devised 
measures and cross-purposes, out of whose multifarious records it is not 
in all cases easy for the fair and dispassionate investigator to eliminate 
truth. Two adverse parties come upon the arena of debate: viz. on 
the one part the missionaries, and successive Colonial Offices influenced 
by the missionaries; on the other part, the colonial and commercial . 
interest generally. It would be an error to imagine that the little 
Pandemonium just described was the best sample of European colonisa- 
tion New Zealand could show in the year 1831. There was, in the first 
place, the missionary interest; the members of which by that time had 
acquired some half-a-million of acres of land, under crop and pasture. 
Respecting the price paid by the missionaries for the land and the 
exact tenure of it, whole volumes of blue-books have been printed. 
When accused of ministering to sheep in a too purely secular sense ;— 
when it was demanded of these shepherds whether half-a-million acres 
of land was not an over-liberal glebe for so small a hierarchy,—they 
meekly replied, “Our kingdom, verily, is not of this world; goods we 
have none; land we have none. We are only guardians of the soil for 
our poor meek Maories—holding it on trust.” 

The circumstance will here not fail to be made evident to any intel- 
ligent reader, that, metaphorically speaking, we have been carried into 
one of those eddying rapids with cataracts a-head, amidst the foamy 
turmoil of which so many exploring minds have been swamped. Philo- 
sophy of the land-question, like that of original sin, squaring the circle, 
of the Schleswig-Holstein debate, and a few others, is indeterminate, 
if not incomprehensible; and it was to the philosophy of the Maori 
land-question that the missionaries and their colleagues in the home- 
government addressed themselves. The missionaries—God knows with 
how little or how much sincerity—affected to fear lest the settling of mere 
laymen, however secularly respectable, amidst their Maori flock, might 
have the effect of depriving the native of his birthright,—of his land. 
Seventy millions of acres of land, be it remembered, to perhaps seventy 
thousand Maories—a thousand acres, say, to each individual Maori! 
We, for our part, do not understand the philosophy of landed tenure; 
we never met with any body who did. We English, even here at home, 
may have something to mend in this matter, perhaps: so thinks Mr. 
Bright, and with him others. Be this as it may, the conclusion may be 
very safely laid down, that, to apply the precepts of land-tenure, its 
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laws and formule as established in Great Britain, to the conditions of 
New Zealand, was something not far removed from insanity. Nothing 
less than this was sought to be effected by the missionaries, and various 
colonial officers acting under the missionaries. A consul was sent out 
to restrain the naughtiness of Kororareka; a consul to a land where 
there was no recognised government! The next step taken by the mis- 
sionaries was to establish the show of a government—a native govern- 
ment; whereupon thirteen semi-missionarised chiefs formed what the 
missionaries taught them to call the “ Confederation of Native Chiefs.” 
To this promising confederation a national flag was granted by Great 
Britain, and saluted with regal honours. No wonder the poor cannibals 
hardly knew what had come to them; they seemed to be very big men 
indeed. Now this promising Confederation inaugurated its existence by 
a sort of magna charta, known as the Treaty of Waitangi; the leading 
feature of which is the affirmation of a principle, viz. that all the land 
of the New-Zealand islands do appertain allodially or in fee-simple to 
the Maori race. Such was the principle affirmed; and out of it sprang 
the decree, that no land should be at any time acquired save by volun- 
tary purchase of its rightful owner. Let the last words be marked; for 
lurking under their mask of seeming justice lie the elements of war. 

It is time now to leave for a while the missionaries and their thirteen 
confederate chiefs, all in the northern part of the northern island, and 
devote attention to the fortunes of a colonial association highly respect- 
able, amply endowed, and comprehending individuals of greater mark 
than, since the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, had ever left their native 
land to seek anew home. Even so early as 1825, an association had 
been formed under the auspices of the late Lord Durham, for the coloni- 
sation of certain parts of New Zealand. A piece of land was purchased at 
Hokianga; and in 1826 sixty settlers went out. On landing, a party of 
natives so terrified the colonists by the performance of a war-dance, that 
most of them left. The commercial organisation thus begun expanded 
into larger proportions; and after the lapse of many years became the 
New-Zealand Joint-Stock Company. ‘The pioneer expedition of the 
New-Zealand Joint-Stock Company was started in 1839; and the emi- 
grants took up positions near Cook’s Straits, at the south end of the 
North Island; the missionaries being, let us bear in mind, in the north 
extremity. It was a professed object with the New-Zealand Joint-Stock 
Company to acquire land by purchase from the natives, and dispose of 
it on terms beneficial alike to vendor and vendee. Their principle was 
one of justice and equity; though, based as it was upon the figment of 
a native allodial right, it must necessarily have led to disputes. Out of. 
every block of land acquired by the New-Zealand Company, one-tenth 
was reserved in trust for native uses; and the company very naturally 
assumed that each of these tenths would, by reason of improvements 
effected upon it; by reason of enhanced value through cultivation ; 
through the proximity of markets; and the influence of civilisation ; 
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come to represent in time a higher value than the total bulk of land 
alienated. This was an arrangement of which it may assuredly be 
averred that want of consideration to native interests was not a charac- 
teristic. The missionaries were soon in arms, nevertheless :—not the 
carnal arms of tomahawk and war-club, but the spiritual arms of ban 
and interdict. Without aid from the Colonial Office they could have 
done nothing; but the Colonial Office, in the days of which we speak, 
was swayed by the Church Missionary Society, the Aborigines Society, 
and Exeter Hall. Unfortunately, the New-Zealand Company had acted 
in opposition to the strict letter of the law. They had planted colonies 
in a land over which Great Britain held no imperial sway; for at this 
time the formal possession of New Zealand taken by Cook was con- 
strued as meaning nothing. A very edifying difference of opinion 
among their betters was made potent to the Maories; and very soon did 
the gentle cannibals take advantage of the circumstance. France, too, 
had gained some intelligence of what was going on, and sent a frigate 
to take possession of New Zealand. Fortunately England knew of this 
intention in time to thwart it by a formal occupation; and thus it fell 
out that, by the force of circumstances, New Zealand became formally 
recognised in 1840 as one of the British Colonies. But the unfortunate 
New-Zealand Company, what of it? Was it the better or the worse for 
imperial supremacy? Very much the worse. Urged by the mission- 
aries, and professedly in the interest of justice, almost the first act of 
the Government was to challenge the title by which the New-Zealand 
Company held each separate block of land. They were to prove their 
title-deeds, or the bargain would be held invalid! Was it a thing to 
be marvelled at, that the Maories, a highly-ingenious and astute race, 
should have taken advantage of this imbroglio? Claimants to land 
conveyed and paid came forth in plenty; absolute ruin stared the 
Company’s colonists in the face. Worried and persecuted, the associa- 
tion was glad in 1851 to resign all its functions of government, and 
make over its settlements to the Crown. 

At last, the missionary colonists in the north began to have some 
experience of the troubles that might arise out of the absurd recogni- 
tion of the principle set forth in the treaty of Waitangi. A muscular 
Maori Christian, Heki by name, one hitherto considered an ornament 
to his race; an elder in the church, a home missionary,—this estimable 
man began to look over the records of land-sales he had previously 
effected ; and he found a flaw in them. Thereupon he took up carnal 
arms, after the manner of an unconverted pagan; and he had to be 
chastised with the same. His pretensions were abated by fire and steel. 
Thenceforth began a new era; there was an end of that Maori mis- 
sionary-petting, which has redounded to the disadvantage of all. Poor 
Heki! his end was mean, and not at all heroic. His wife Harriett, a 
Christian convert, and a muscular one, beat him so cruelly with a 
broomstick that he sickened and died. 
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And now, our narrative having brought us down to present times, 
we find England at war with the Maories again. Land, land, the per- 
petual cause of quarrel; the absurd treaty of Waitangi. How much 
better for all concerned, had we, that is to say our Government, claimed 
seignorial right over the land, at once confirming every individual, 
native or colonial, in the title of such spots as he might have reclaimed! 
We, for our part, cordially uphold the policy recently initiated of con- 
fiscating the land of all natives who have risen in rebellion; and esta- 
blishing frontier military colonies. In respect to this confiscation, let 
the fact be borne in mind that the Maories are not, like the North- 
American Indians, a hunting race—there being no game to hunt. 
They are, or ought to be, an agricultural race; and their sincerest 
friends could desire for them no better eventuality than that the pres- 
sure of colonisation should force upon them the alternative of working 
honestly side by side with Europeans, or else dying out. 
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The Painted Window. 


Tuis is our painted window, 

Of pure white lights before, 
But when my lord died, Lady Ann, 
To prove the love she bore, 
Raised this, and turned his hunters 

To grass for evermore. 


And here she sits, beneath it, 
In amethyst and rose; 

And if the Virgin’s kirtle 
Tinges her steadfast nose, 

She heeds it not ; but lurid 
Through Morning Service goes. 


To see our famous window 
From all the country side, 
The wondering rustics gather, 
And noise it far and wide; 
Till Lady Ann esteems it 
Our village boast and pride. 


For me—I loved that better 
Which as a boy I knew, 
Rearing its open arches 
Against God’s solemn blue: 
Five portals which His glory 
Was ever streaming through. 


Hour after hour beneath it 
I, dreaming boy, would sit, 
And watch it, with the splendour 
Of Heaven’s radiance lit— 
A window beautiful indeed, 
For God had painted it! 
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Sometimes of the Good Shepherd 
Our loving pastor told, 

And of the sheep He tended: 
And, lo! I saw the fold, 

There in the blue reposing 
Cloud-white, or fleeced in gold. 


Sometimes a sea of crystal 
The cloud-isles’ rosy tips 
Flushed through, or golden branches 
Waved over cloudy ships; 
And I beheld the vision 
Of John’s Apocalypse. 


The yew-tree’s ragged branches 
Stretched black against the light; 

And when the stormy sunset 
Burned in it redly bright, 

The burning bush on Horeb 
Gleamed on my wond’ring sight. 


And sometimes in the twilight, 
Before the prayer was done, 
Out of the warming opal 
The stars broke one by one: 
To me they were the symbols 
Of Heaven’s benizon. 


So in each prayer repeated, 

Each sacred lesson taught, 
*Twas Heaven itself assisted 

To shape the heavenly thought, 
And on my painted window 

The holy picture wrought. 


But now the pallid Virgin, 
With saffron-oozing hair, 
For ever weeps, and ever 
The Four are rigid there: 
And gold and reds and purples 
Are all their saintly wear. 
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The lights are medizeval, 
The figures square and quaint; 
But more I loved the splendour 
No human hand could paint— 
The heav’n now blotted under 
Each intercepting saint. 


As these were men, their presence 
Can all my manhood moye, 

Their sufferings all my pity, 
Their loving all my love: 

But thoughts of men tend downward, 
And thoughts of God above. 


Not being more than human, 
Is this, then, gain to me? 

To bound my soul’s perceptions 
By their humanity? 

To gaze upon God’s sainted, 
Where God was wont to be? 
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Che Long-Bow in India. 


THE Long-Bow has fallen into disuse as an instrument of war; but as 
a sporting weapon in society it still holds its own, and as much of other 
people’s as it conveniently can. 

There are two kinds of long-bows constantly drawn in connexion 
with India to which I desire to refer. These are: 

Ist. The long-bow drawn for themselves by our countrymen in 
India. 

2d. The long-bow drawn for our countrymen in India by our 
countrymen at home. 

Let us take them in their proper order of precedence. 

In all parts of the British Islands proficients in the use of the long- 
bow may be found very fairly represented; and our interesting friends 
in the Emerald Isle have a reputation for drawing the arrow up to the 
head. But the most daring among us at home are feeble and clumsy 
compared with comparatively timid and unimaginative people when 
once away from the mother country—that is to say when they talk 
about themselves. If strange tales are to be told, you may always back 
travellers to tell them; and of all travellers, perhaps Indian travellers 
may be considered to bear off the palm. There is one condition, too, 
under which Indian travellers surpass themselves: that is when, in 
addition to being Indian, they happen also to be military. When this 
combination occurs, you may depend upon it that the force of drawing 
the long-bow can no further go. 

I have known or heard of a great many men in India who have 
been distinguished by sobriqguets either on account of physical or moral 
peculiarities. There was Codshead Jones, for instance, so named on 
account of his striking facial resemblance to a certain fish. He had a 
brother known as Flycatcher Jones, from a pleasant habit of carrying 
his mouth open; and another brother called Tiger Jones, in consequence 
of a certain cat-like fierceness of physiognomy. Cheeky Smith was also 
a well-known character in my time—his description being taken from a 
vulgar word which I am informed is significative of assurance. Another 
Smith was called Blacksmith, on account of the darkness of his com- 
plexion; for which I suppose he was a little indebted to native blood. 
For the same reason an officer named Windsor used to be called Brown 
Windsor, until he said he wouldn’t stand it any longer, when he was 
called so more than ever. There was another officer too, whose remon- 
strances upon this score brought additional trouble upon his head. 
His name was Window, and as he was something of an exquisite in his 
dress, he was generally known as Beau Window. The joke, mild as it 
was, so annoyed him that he changed his name. The designation he 
chose was Lyon, which he thought quite safe; but the first time he 
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aired it at mess he was called Dandy Lyon on the spot; and the 
remainder of his life is doomed to the most abject despair. Most men 
who were in India during the mutinies must have known Lieut.-colonel 
Friday, of one of her Majesty’s foot-regiments. He was one of the best. 
billiard-players between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas; but that is 
not to the purpose. What I intended to say was, that he had a brother, 
and that their witty and facetious friends, in order to distinguish the 
two, used to call them respectively Friday Week and Friday Fortnight. 
Among brothers, too, I must not forget to mention the Glasses— 
Musical Glass and Mrs. Glass; so called on account of their talents 
for singing and cookery. Dirty Dickson and Shiny Johnson were other 
names given to well-known members of the military service, for sug- 
gestive reasons. 

There was another class of name also in vogue some years ago, 
which omitted the real denomination altogether. Thus the colonel of 
a certain regiment was known as The Smiling Cobra; and the colonel 
of a certain other regiment was never spoken of out of general orders 
except as The Smiling Tiger. Sweet Billy was the accepted designation 
for a long time of an officer on the staff. But one of the most re- 
markable names I ever heard of was areal one. I will not give it to 
you literally (indeed, I have very cleverly disguised most of the above); 
but it was something like Jessamine Blogg. Its owner lived in 
duelling days; and I have heard that he had to go out upon some 
dozen occasions in consequence of the jests to which his incongruous 
appellation gave rise. 

Of all the sobriguets common in India, however, the majority seem 
to have been directed at peculiarities of the Munchausen order—to 
drawers of the long-bow, in fact; and in order to distinguish these, the 
rather direct word “lying” has been profusely employed. Thus you 
may hear of Lying Brown, Lying Jones, Lying Robinson, and a host of 
others with a similar distinction attached. Nor can it be denied that 
the word is applicable to a good many stories going about the three 
Presidencies, though the word “romancing” would be perhaps pre- 
ferable to ears polite. The stories are for the most part harmless, and 
seem scarcely intended to deceive any body but the teller, who after a 
time no doubt believes them himself. They generally refer to the 
physical or moral ascendency possessed by the hero over his fellow- 
men; his prowess in the field; his cleverness in controversy, especially 
when at war with the authorities; his knowledge of wines, and capacity 
for consuming them; and ditto ditto cheroots; his feats in buying and 
riding horses; his tremendous exploits in the way of field-sports; and 
(this you may be sure) the immense execution which he has done in the 
way of lady-killing—a class of game in reference to which the long-bow 
is apt to be drawn to its fullest extent. 

One of the most amiable and excellent of these social sportsmen was 
an officer whom I will call Captain Tattle. I never happened to mect 
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him, but his stories are household words any where between the Indus 
and the Hoogley. Of these I subjoin a few, which may be considered 
as fair specimens. 

Tattle was a loud and incessant talker, and over any table where he 
might be placed, never failed to let the party know that whether in 
battling with men or beasts, or in whatever pursuit he might be 
engaged, he was superior to any man you might mention, or who would 
be likely to mention himself. Of his prowess in the field here is a 
sample: 

“ The fact is, sir, that when I am in action, nothing can restrain 
me; and nobody knew this better than Napier. Before an engage- 
ment began he always sent for me, and said, ‘Now, Tattle, you know 
my wishes; moderation above all things, my boy! ‘I will do my best, 
Sir Charles,’ was my usual answer; ‘but you know I cannot always 
answer for consequences !’ At Meeanee I remember in particular he had 
his eye upon me; and when he saw me up to the elbows in slain—all off 
my own sword, sir!—he sent an aide-de-camp to me. ‘Very sorry, sir,’ 
says the aide; ‘but you are to give your sword to me, by the general’s 
orders. I am not putting you under arrest,’ he added, laughing; ‘ but 
you are really doing too much.’ Well, there was no help for it; so I 
gave him up my sword. But directly his back was turned, I fell to 
work with my scabbard, and finished off seventeen more of the rascals— 
seventeen! I counted them as they lay on the ground. And this is no 
lie, sir.” 

The latter somewhat necessary assertion was the usual reinforcement 
to his most astonishing revelations. 

If Tattle went after a tiger, it was always a tiger such as no man 
had ever been after before. 

“There was a beast in the Nepaul Tarai, sir, that I was three 
seasons in potting. He was the terror of Oude; and Rohilkund was 
afraid to go to bed when he made an excursion into that province. He 
was twenty-three feet six inches and a half from the point of the nose 
to the tip of the tail. His teeth were as big as tomb-stones, and his 
roar was like an eruption of Vesuvius. The first two seasons I had put 
some lead into him, but never in a vulnerable place. The third season 
I met him again—and he knew me, sir. By this time I had found out 
that an elephant was worse than useless; so leaving my howdah, I went 
to encounter him on foot. You see, with a large tiger an elephant only 
makes a convenient mark to spring at. On foot you can watch your 
opportunity, and let the beast spring over you. Well, he came on, sir; 
and I could see by the expression of his eye that he was aware whom he 
had to deal with. He could not have spoken plainer if he had said, 
‘Tattle, my boy, I’m going to be one too many for you this time!’ 
that’s what he meant, and I know it. Well, he came on, and I watched 
him closely. First of all he gave a roar that could have been heard at 
Cawnpore. I had my double-barrel ready cocked; but I was not fool 
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enough to fire then: a tiger, you know, always throws up his head to 
roar, and what was my chance of hitting him in the right place? But 
I kept my eye on him, and saw him quail. Then, recovering himself, 
he took the spring, upon which I threw myself flat on my face. There 
was a rush of wind, as if a heavy body was being hurled through the 
air. The time had come. The tiger had gone over me twenty feet. 
I knew he would turn to vent his disappointment, and was ready for 
him before he could recover himself for another spring. A bullet in 
the brain settled him at once, and the scourge of the Tarai—not to 
mention Oude and Rohilcund—was no more. I do believe, however, 
that I should not have killed him that time, but that he had eaten 
a village the day before, and was rather heavy in consequence. And 
this is no lie, sir.” 

This notable sportsman, I have been told, was also the hero of the 
celebrated story which has been rendered into verse under the title of 
“A New Tale of a Tub.” Getting the animal under a barrel, he 
watched till its tail came through the bung-hole. Then, tying that 
appendage into a knot, he could deal with its owner at his leisure. 

If Tattle had to tell of a storm, it was such a storm as nobody had 
ever seen but himself. 

“A storm, sir, such as would have turned you inside out. You 
should have seen all the pine-trees blown up—shooting round me like 
arrows—and it’s no lie.” 

He is known to have related the following, as incidental to an occa- 
sion of the kind. 

“This occurred, sir, upon the Calcutta course. Martingale, of ours, 
was driving out with his wife. The carriage was overturned, and he 
had to sit upon her to prevent her from being blown into Eastern 
Bengal. As it was, she was left so long on the road, exposed to the 
fury of the elements, that her hair was turned pea-green ; and her foot 
and her nose were so injured, that she was never able to put either 
of them to the ground afterwards. And this is no lie, sir.” 

When Tattle could not make an effect in any other way, he would 
start a negative peculiarity, and make a point of that. He was as 
jealous of his prowess at whist, as at killing men or tigers. Thus, a 
harmless man at mess telling of some little triumph the night before, 
in which trumps were concerned, Tattle burst upon him in this 
manner : 

“Trumps, sir! who wants trumps? I have made more money at 
whist than any man of my rank and standing in the service, yet I 
never wanted trumps. Why, sir, I never held a single trump in the 
whole course of my life.” 

“Surely, Captain Tattle, you must have held one trump when 
you dealt.” 

Most men would have been put down by this, but Tattle was the 
more on his mettle. 
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“The remark just shows your ignorance, sir. Any man who has 
ever played with me knows—that I always made a misdeal.” 

Upon the simplest subjects it was the same. Somebody remarked 
in his hearing upon a breakfast_he had been to—a brilliant affair which 
had lasted half the day. 

“ Breakfast !” said Tattle ; “who eats breakfast ? I never ate but 
one breakfast in my life, and that disagreed with me. Not such an 
ass as to try another. Nobody but an idiot would dream of eating 
breakfast.” 

The mild man who made the remark wished he hadn’t. The rest 
of the men present, who took breakfast every day of their lives, expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of Tattle. 

There are other men besides Tattle who tell strange stories of 
India, and who abuse the privilege which travellers have of drawing 
the long-bow. Many a strong puil is taken in politics. Ranger, of the 
Civil Service, for instance, would discourse in this manner : 

“ My dear fellow, I can assure you that you labour under a delu- 
sion in England as to the estimation in which our system is held. 
A wretched section among the natives don’t like it, nor us either. But 
the great majority of the people know when they are well off, and have 
the greatest regard for the British, whom they would not exchange for 
any governing class on the face of the earth. I would undertake to 
control a district as large as—well, say Wales—without a European 
regiment within a hundred miles. A few native police is all I want, 
just to keep up the appearance of order; and but for the planters and 
those meddling fellows the missionaries, there would never be a shadow 
of annoyance from one year’s end to the other.” 

Old Colonel Chutney, of the N.I., would take a pull at the weapon 
in this style : 

“T tell you what it is, sir; Jack Sepoy will go any where and do any 
thing, so that he is properly led; and I never heard of any doubt about 
hin, until the country got overrun with Europeans, giving the men new 
idew, and making them believe that we had religious prejudices and all 
tha: sort of thing. I only know that I would. rather trust my men than 
anyregiment of drunken Englishmen you could give me to command. 
Mymen look up to their officers,” &c. &e. 

sentiments of this kind have not been quite so freely expressed since 
185‘; but they are felt for all that; and both civilians and military men 
are till found occasionally to draw the Company’s long-bow. 

h social life you may hear old Indians asserting the superiority of 
the ountry in a manner calculated to excite incredulity. Sanguine, for 
instaice, of the house of Sanguine, Ardent, and Co., who has been five- 
and-tventy years in Calcutta, and has scarcely seen the outside of the 
ditch, and has had nothing to do all the time but to sit quietly and let 
his mney accumulate ;—this is Sanguine’s style : 

“Tow, I ask you candidly, my boy, did you ever get such a dinner 
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in England? I won’t say a word about the mullagatawny, because that 
is beyond question. You say we are weak in fish. I don’t know that. 
When the topsee mutchlee is in season, I think we need not fear com- 
parison with Europe; and even now—the salmon to be sure has been 
brought out in tins, and is not quite palatable without vinegar; and the 
oysters, as you say, must be scolloped, to a great extent, before you can 
stand them. But look at the cray-fish and the prawn-curry—have you 
any thing to compare with them at home? And, touching the things in 
tins, any thing that Fortnum and Mason can do, can’t we take advantage 
of? Look at the truffled things on the table. The Overland ham, I 
suppose, is as fine as can be procured in Europe; and the native turkey 
would do credit to a Christmas in Norfolk. Our mutton—can Wales 
offer you any thing better? In sweets, I grant we are not quite so 
strong. The jelly is apt to be salt; but the way they manage the ice- 
pudding, is it not a credit to Asia? As you say, a great deal of bad 
wine does somehow make its way out here. The kind of sherry men 
will accommodate themselves to is surprising, and port is scarcely to be 
thought of. But the claret is fair, and you can get good champagne, as 
you know. As for the beer, I tell you, on my honour, that I never tasted 
beer fit to drink except in India. Beer that has not made a voyage is a 
barbarous beverage fit only for coalheavers. Cigars—there, of course, 
you give in. [I flatter myself you never tasted any thing like a really 
good No. 1 Manilla. Throw that away and take another; never smoke 
them too low.” And so on ad infinitum. 

The climate will bring out another steady admirer. Hear Grampus 
-of the Irregulars on the subject : 

“The climate the great drawback of India, did you say? The ‘nest 
climate in the world, sir! Why every season is a separate enjoyment! 
When you are tired of the dry heat, you get the rains; and when you 
are tired of the rains, you get the cold weather.” 

You venture to suggest that the enjoyment seems to be obtained m 
the principle of “any thing for a change,” and that neither the dry hei 
nor the wet heat can be very pleasant if people are so anxious to get rd 
of it. You make a suggestion, too, in reference to the hot winds whih 
are prevalent in many parts of the country. This gives Grampus a 
point. 

“The hot winds, sir! I like the hot winds. Why, they give youan 
opportunity to use tatties and thermantidotes, so that you may sit 
‘quietly in your room and have all the benefit of the open air. Betwen 
the tatties, the thermantidotes, and the punkahs, a man may take his 
dinner in a gale of wind,—and any man who does not like that mus be 
a fool.” 

There is no answering such an argumentum ad hominem as this so 
there is nothing for it but to submit that it is a very pleasant thir to 
be imprisoned in the house all day and keep yourself cool by careully 
catching cold,—to cling on to your papers, if you are reading or wriing, 
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to prevent them from being blown away,—and to have your hot dinner 
almost as well cooled as your wine about two minutes after it has been 
on the table. You have the consolation, however, of knowing that 
your friend is drawing the long-bow. It is true, indeed, that you can 
get very good dinners in India, the mater#l enjoyments of life being 
easily procurable ; but the discomforts incidental to the climate, and 
especially the restraint and the monotony which they occasion, cannot be 
disguised. That there are compensating advantages for these discom- 
forts may be supposed, or you would not find old Indians representing 
them as luxuries. The fact is, that Grampus’s theory of enjoyment is 
not without foundation. The bath, which is apt to be a bore in a cold 
country, is the most welcome of stimulants in a warm one; and the 
enervating atmosphere tends to make most of the remedies resorted to 
positive instead of merely negative pleasures. For the same reason 
such common luxuries as wine and beer become doubly welcome to the 
palate. Moreover, the Indian is able to take his ease to any extent. 
As a rule, he is a great deal richer than he would be at home; and a 
large house, a crowd of servants, and a good stud of horses are powerful 
aids in reconciling him to his condition. 

For the political long-bows I am afraid I cannot find so much 
excuse. That our rule is the best India has ever known, is true enough. 
It is just; it is honest; it is conducive to the moral as well as the 
material elevation of the people. The condition of the great mass of 
the natives is far better than it was under their own rulers; and they 
enjoy far more personal freedom, it may be safely assumed, than they 
would obtain under the rule of France or Russia, one or both of whom 
would inevitably be in our place were we out of it to-morrow. If any 
doubt the difference, let them make a very few inquiries concerning 
the French system in Algeria, which is simply one of military domina- 
tion—as arbitrary as a state of siege. It is a system which recognises 
discipline as its governing principle, and recognises very little else. 
With regard to the mode in which Russia would administer India, 
Poland may be accepted as some indication. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that there would be less coercion, less cruelty, or less corruption 
in the one country than in the other. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the natives of India are not partial to the British rule. They 
know it is “good for them;” but so are a great many things to which 
even sage persons do not addict themselves. The bulk of the lower 
orders are probably as contented with us, as they could hope to be with 
any other governing class. But this is not saying very much in our 
favour; and as men do not uniformly consult their own interests in 
forming their judgments, it may be supposed that the natives of India 
have their little prejudices as well as other people. Our natural turn for 
justice even tells against us with a large portion of the natives, who miss 
the career formerly open to them through their talents for intrigue, and 
the various kinds of rascality which procure advancement under an 
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Oriental system of government. The genuine article, in fact, is a great 
check upon the imagination of those who have been accustomed to 
make profit by adulteration; and these form, unfortunately, a very 
influential class. Our manners, too, it must be admitted, are not gene- 
rally conciliating ; and it is probable that the natives of the country 
would bear to be worse treated by a people whom they liked better. This, 
at any rate, may be taken for granted,—that they would prefer a bad 
government of their own to a good government of ours; and that we 
must improve their material condition very considerably before we can 
remove this prejudice (a very natural one), which has existed in all 
countries and in all times. When I am told, therefore, that India is 
deeply grateful for “the blessings of British rule,” I am certain that 
the long-bow is being drawn with a view to a very long shot. 

But if Anglo-Indians sometimes draw the long-bow for themselves, 
it is drawn just as often for them, as I have said, by people in this 
country, who persist in making the most preposterous assertions con- 
cerning things Oriental, in spite of denials and disavowals, and proofs 
to the contrary, which are continually being hurled back upon them 
with contempt and defiance. 

I have heard persons of education and culture in this country ex- 
press astonishment on seeing friends from India, that the climate had 
not darkened their complexions. ‘ Why, you look as fair as we do!” 
is a common exclamation. And why not? Those who have been much 
exposed to the sun, and have happened to survive the exposure, are apt, 
to be sure, to carry signs of it in their faces; but the effect usually 
tends towards an agreeable scarlet, and is not for an instant to be 
mistaken for the local colouring that can come only from the blood. 
As a general rule, Anglo-Indians are rather paler than they would be 
had they remained in Europe, and very much more so than if they had 
been scampering about the Continent, or had lived much on the seashore 
any where. When they appear among us at all tanned, you may be toler- 
ably certain that the process has been performed on this side of Suez— 
unless they have come round the Cape—and that the Mediterranean has 
had a great deal more to do with the arrangement than the Bay of Ben- 
gal or the Red Sea. , Ladies in India pride themselves upon the delicate 
paleness of their complexions, and have established such a standard of 
beauty in this respect, as to vote the roses of Britain, brought out upon 
the cheeks of its daughters, rather a vulgar exhibition, to be toned 
down as soon as possible,—a refinement very soon effected in either of 
the Presidency towns. The idea that residence in India has any ten- 
dency to make the resident look like a native is surely, therefore, a 
pull at the long-bow. 

It is rather hard, too, upon Anglo-Indians, that when they are not 
supposed to be brown, they are generally expected to be yellow. The 
notion, I think, is principally derived from the traditions of the stage, 
where peppery old colonels, with nankeen trousers and tendencies to- 
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wards domestic tyranny, have been represented with gamboge-coloured 
countenances ever since they have been represented at all. I am inclined 
to think, that the libel must have been induced by the unpopularity of 
the East-India Company, caused by the disclosures made at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, and the scandalous manner in which the nabobs, as 
they were called, were supposed to have made the large fortunes where- 
with they excited such envy at home. However this may be, it is 
certain that Anglo-Indians, unless they have been subject to much 
exposure or very bad health, are no browner or yellower than other 
people; and that as for their livers (in reference to which there is 
always much drawing of the long-bow), they have as a general rule, in 
these days, quite as good livers as any man or woman could, would, or 
should have: I speak of course in their relation to people in Europe, 
who have very few advantages over them in this respect. 

But the archers of society, not content with drawing the long-bow 
at the outward characteristics of Anglo-Indians, never fail to let fly 
their shafts at the moral character of their unfortunate compatriots. 
In time of peace they are harsh and even cruel masters; while in time 
of war they are simply inhuman monsters, unworthy the name of Bri- 
tons, and unfit for any state of society much more enlightened than that 
of Dahomey! Such is the opinion freely given of a community whose 
members have the same birth, the same education, and the same reli- 
gious faith as their detractors; and who are supposed really to have 
changed their natures with their skies, when they crossed the sea. 
Persons who think only once, as well as that great majority who never 
think at all, accept these statements as literal truths; but those who 
think twice, or give any attention to the subject, soon find that the 
impeachment will not keep good without a great many grains of salt. 
That Europeans in India are known occasionally to treat natives— 
generally their own servants—with harshness, and even cruelty, is true 
enough; but the fault cannot amount to a practice, or we should hear 
more about it; for the natives have the same redress by law, for a blow, 
that Europeans have, either in India or in this country; and of late 
years they have been far from backward in claiming their rights. But 
in ninety-nine cases out a hundred, people who are guilty of violence 
towards their dependents are not Anglo-Indians, properly so called, but 
new arrivals in the country, who have not learned to bear with the 
apathy and indifference of the native character, and who lose their 
temper through their inability to understand what is said to them, and 
to make themselves understood. The offenders, in fact, are generally 
youthful officers, new to the country, who, finding words unavailing, try 
the effect of a kick; and it is this class also who use the awful epithet 
“nigger,” which causes such scandal among home-bred philanthropists. 
As a rule, regular “Indians” are attached to the natives, and treat 
them with every consideration; the only exception being among Eng- 
lishmen of a low class, who are apt to be arrogant on account of their 
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white skins—the only gentility to which they can lay claim. Against 
these, the natives (as I have said) have every protection; and they are 
well aware that the magistrate will show no mercy to his own country- 
men in the event of their being maltreated. Cases, it must be ad- 
mitted, occur now and then—at very rare intervals of late years—in 
which a native has suffered severe injuries, and has even been killed 
by personal violence inflicted upon him; but in every case the law has 
severely punished the offender; and it must be remembered, that an 
ebullition of passion venting itself in a blow or a kick will often kill 
off a native, while it would fall harmless on a European; so that our 
countrymen, giving way to their wrath, may easily find themselves com- 
mitted to consequences upon which they had not calculated. There 
are ruffians with white faces in India, it cannot be denied; but there 
are also ruffians with white faces in England, where such offences as 
assaults find some little occupation for our magistrates, and are even 
made the subjects of actions at law; but we do not on that account 
represent the great body of Englishmen as tyrants and savages, and 
insist that our “ society” is in a demoralised condition; and when 
people make such representations of society in India, they decidedly 
draw the long-bow. 

The more serious accusation of cruelty—which may be called the 
political part of the charge—is of comparatively recent origin. It arose 
out of the unhappy events of 1857, when our tenure of India hung 
upon a thread, and a handful of English (we were only a handful com- 
pared with the millions arrayed against us) were holding out against 
such desperate odds, that the recollection of the terrible trial startles 
many a bold man to this day. Men, women, and children, their rela- 
tives and friends, were being massacred in all directions, and under 
circumstances of cruelty, indignity, and dishonour, which required very 
well-regulated minds indeed to contemplate in cold blood. Most of us 
in India at that time had not well-regulated minds, I suppose, and gave 
way to human feelings. There arose naturally a cry—not “ for blood,” 
as it has been called, but for justice. There was never a cry for indis- 
criminate blood, but simply for strong measures which the government 
at Calcutta found it inconvenient to adopt. Instead of looking the 
difficulty in the face, confessing the real character of the crisis, and 
dealing with it accordingly, the said government denied facts, dis- 
couraged feeling, and most impoliticly visited with their wrath those 
who, conceiving the case to be one in which they had a right to consider 
themselves concerned, ventured to dispute the wisdom of authority. 
So far as the said government served the cause of real humanity by 
their mode of proceeding, they deserve all honour; but unfortunately 
they set about the work in a wrong manner, and the good effected was 
.very small in proportion to the evil. For the best of intentions every- 
body gives them credit; but I firmly believe that had not the Calcutta 
people taken measures to defend their lives at the time, they would have 
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been in no position to defend their conduct afterwards. In the Upper 
Provinces and the Punjab the servants of government, being to a great 
extent cut off from control, were taking strong measures in opposition 
to the government policy; and the present Viceroy of India, who then 
ruled the Punjab, was foremost among these; and by the adoption of a 
policy which men in Calcutta were called cowards for proposing, saved 
the province, took Delhi, and turned the scale in favour of the British 
authority. To Sir John Lawrence, it is now admitted, the credit is due 
of having saved, not only the Punjab, but British rule in India. That 
in the frenzy of success cruelties were committed by our troops, is true; 
but it is also true that worse cruelties had been committed on the other 
side; and men who know what war is, know that soldiers are savages 
when fairly aroused,—as indeed are civilians also for that matter,—and 
that a certain amount of excess cannot be prevented, even in cases of 
less provocation. The subject is one which might—now that the 
occasion is past—be avoided with advantage; but I am justified in 
alluding to it, since a writer in a monthly contemporary, who calls 
himself a “ Competition Wallah,”—i. e. one of the new class of civil 
servants in India who have obtained their appointments under the 
competitive system,—has thought proper to renew the old attack with 
all the old offensiveness. This gentleman avows himself as very young, 
and had confessedly no experience of the events of 1857 and 1858. Yet 
he discusses those events with all the careless confidence of familiarity, 
such as one might expect from a man who had gone through the changes 
and chances incident to those eventful years,—now defending a district, 
now having to run for his life,—except that a man who has to attend to 
his own business with his head or his heels, has seldom an opportunity 
of getting other people’s business at his fingers’ ends. He is of opi- 
nion that his countrymen were unnecessarily alarmed and unnecessarily 
vindictive. Very humane and enlightened sentiments, no doubt; but 
rather easy of attainment when the difficulty is all over, and no more 
responsible duty remains than to prescribe the exact degree of resistance 
aman may make when a ruffian has a knife at his throat, and the 
precise modulation of tone which he may adopt in calling for water 
when his house is in flames. The “ Wallah” is a very clever writer; but 
he would be a much better one if he consented to discuss only things 
that he knows, or treated things that he does not know with something 
like decent respect. 

The writers in this country, however, who have drawn the long-bow 
upon the subject, and made it easy perhaps for the “ Wallah’s” inex- * 
perienced pull, are the persons principally to blame. They have been 
particularly severe upon the alleged unnecessary alarm of the unfor- 
tunate Calcutta people, who only took reasonable precautions at a 
critical time, and whose only failing was that it had a slight ten- 
dency to provoke a fight. Of course India has been blamed for their 
alleged faults, of which it has been presumed their countrymen in 
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England would never have been guilty. But I suppose it will be admitted 
that the garotting movement, of little more than a year ago, was not so 
serious a matter as the Indian revolt. The garotters most certainly did 
not out-number the respectable people in this country by many thou- 
sands to one. The garotters were not of a different race and an antago- 
nist religion to ourselves. We were not obliged to employ probable sym- 
pathisers with garotters for every duty connected with our households. 
Garotters’ relatives and friends did not cook our dinners, stand behind 
our chairs while we ate them, nor be in intimate attendance upon our 
wives and children. Yet the alarm created in London by the garotters 
very much resembled, in outward appearance, the alarm created in 
Calcutta by the revolt up-country, and the series of conspiracies known 
to be at work in the city itself. There was the same rush after knives 
and pistols; the same suggestive letters in the papers as to the best 
means of defence; the same denunciations also in the papers of the 
ruffians who set society at defiance; and the same severe measures 
proposed for punishing the culprits when caught. In one respect, 
indeed, the analogy does not hold good; for while the Calcutta 
authorities prided themselves upon being calm and unmoved at the 
crisis, the British Parliament no sooner met than it passed a special act 
for the repression of the crime; going so far, in fact, as to revive in the 
case of the particular class of offenders a description of punishment 
abandoned for many years, and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
criminal law. 

But the political immorality of Anglo-Indians is nothing, according 
to some archers of the long-bow, compared with their social failings. 
Writers in newspapers and other periodicals are continually telling us 
that Indian society is awfully lax; that ladies, as a general rule, run 
away from their lords, and that the lords in their turn run away with 
other people’s ladies; that if an Indian officer is able to pay his own 
debts, it is with the assistance of his neighbour’s money, won in a more 
or less questionable manner at cards; and that, when any Anglo-Indian 
is not misconducting himself abroad, it is usually because he is in a 
helpless state of intoxication at home. 

Now this description, I submit, is pulling the arrow beyond legiti- 
mate lengths. English men and women are, I must again insist, the same 
persons at Calcutta that they were at Southampton; and that if they are 
inclined for a change, the change is more likely to be for the better 
than the worse under an Indian sky. For the mode of life in the East 
is so open,—it is so impossible to throw any mystery over one’s move- 
ments,—that the fear of exposure is a check when no other would avail. 
For this reason, if for no other, Anglo-Indians are, as a general rule, 
if not more careful of appearances, at any rate more prudent in the 
realities than they would need to be at home. Yet “scandals” are 
numerous in India, you will say. This is true. But again I must 
beg a little discrimination. The records of the courts in India and in 
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England, where such scandals have been investigated, will show that 
the majority of offenders are more or less recent arrivals, who have not 
had time to fall into the routine of Indian society, and who consider 
themselves as in no way belonging to it. If, for instance, an officer in 
one Royal regiment elopes with the wife of another Royal regiment, 
neither Royal regiment having been many months in the country, surely 
home-training has had something to do with the transaction. If you 
suddenly transplant people from Dover to Delhi, and they behave badly 
at the latter place, the former place must have some share in the delin- 
quency. Send them from Brighton to Simla, if they misconduct them- 
selves at Simla, is Simla only in fault? So far from there being any 
impunity for improprieties in India, it is obvious, from the records 
of courts-martial and other tribunals in that country, that proceedings 
which would pass without notice here, or be decorously hushed-up, are 
there made matters of official investigation and public scandal for 
months together. And although the persons in question have no real 
relation to Indian society,—though they be scarcely known beyond the 
cantonments in which they live,—unfortunate India bears the brunt of 
all; as if the same persons, kept at home, would have been unimpeach- 
able in every relation of life, and innocent for ever of all connexion 
with damages and the Divorce Court. 

The same discrimination should be exercised when we hear of 
excesses of a bacchanalian kind, for which India has been made to bear 
undue responsibility. There have been days when hard drinking was 
the rule in the East; but those were the days when the indulgence was 
the rule at home. Those days are past; and in the one country, as in 
the other, its votaries must perform their devotions in private; they 
certainly would not be tolerated in any thing like decent company. 
Here, again, it must be remembered that privacy is more difficult in 
the East than in the West; and I speak from experience of both when 
I say that many an officer has lost his commission in India for indis- 
cretions which at home would never have attracted any notice. 

In these days, when the Indian and the Royal armies are amalga- 
mated, and the officers of the two services are in name, as they have 
always been in reality, servants of her Majesty; when the Civil Ser- 
vice is no more the close borough of Indian families, but is recruited 
from the ranks of the public, chosen by public competition; when 
Englishmen of all classes and conditions are free to follow their own 
pursuits in the country; where they are fast implanting their language 
and customs,—the time has surely come when the sojourners in the 
land, called indiscriminately Anglo-indians, should be treated as a part 
of the British nation, and not as a community cut off from the mother 
country, and bound by new ties and new associations to another soil. 
In the case of a distant colony like Australia there would be far better 
excuse for making a distinction ; for the majority of the dwellers in 
the southern quarter of the globe are colonists in the strict sense of the 
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term. They live under their own laws and according to their own 
rules; their state of society is essentially their own; and those among 
them who return to the old country are few and far between. But the 
case of India is widely different. Men dwell there, for the most part, 
only for a limited time; and the society which they form is so mingled 
with that of home, that home may fairly be made responsible for some 
portion of its imperfections. I am surely justified, then, in considering 
that those who condemn Indian society—without including English 
society in their strictures—are drawing the long-bow. 
8. L. B. 
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By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THINGS LOOK BAD FOR THE BENTLEYS. 


Mrs. Mouoy’s surprise at the arrival of the happy couple expressed 
itself in the usual verbose and redundant fashion of that lady. Not 
that she was really so delighted as she appeared. Mrs. Molloy had a 
theory about lodgers. Single gentlemen who dined out were the best, 
in giving the least trouble, and as being oblivious as to scraps; maiden 
ladies, or widows, came next in point of desirability; and lowest in the 
scale stood married couples, for the wives had a habit of prying and 
interfering in a manner highly objectionable to the landlady mind. 

This was perhaps not so generally the case with young married 
people, billing and cooing being antagonistic to strict economy; but 
there was something in the sharp features and equally sharp manner 
of Mrs. Bentley junior which told Mrs. Molloy that she was not a 
young married woman to be trifled with. Far above the specimens we 
have quoted, of course stood that sublime lodger who paid his rent 
regularly and never came at all. Such a one had Horace been since 
the abrupt departure of his mother. To do Mrs. Molloy justice, she 
had kept the apartment in a moderately-neat and cleanly condition ; 
and though the windows were rather dirty, and there were traces of 
rust upon the fire-irons, there was nothing particular for Priscilla to 
find fault with : and she looked about with a determination to be down 
upon any evidence of neglect, as Mrs. Molloy observed, to her infinite 
disgust. Priscilla’s temper had been ruffled, and Horace had not 
spoken two words during the drive from Bloomsbury to Soho, but had 
sat gloomily gazing through the window, wrapped in apparently very 
dismal reflections, and exhibited no inclination to take advantage of the 
situation, and bestow any endearments upon his new wife. 

It is true the streets were crowded, and the cab frequently brought 
to a standstill by a block; but still, argued Mrs. Horace to herself, 
he might have squeezed her hand, and said something affectionate. 
Horace was thinking of his mother. It was strange that she had 
scarcely ever entered his mind for months; but now, at the time of 
his first trouble, his first great difficulty, his mother monopolised his 
thoughts, and he would have given worlds to have had her at his side 
to advise him in that gentle, loving voice of hers. What would she say 
when she heard of his marriage ? She would not upbraid him, of that 
he was certain; she was too kind and too devoted to him to think 
harshly of any thing he chose to do. Would she like his wife? Why 
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not? Priscilla was well informed, as times went; handsome, amiable 
(with those she liked), and devoted to him. Was he overwhelmingly 
attached to her himself? Was he what the world called over head and 
ears in love with her? Did she seem to him to be immeasurably above 
all women he had ever seen, ever read about, ever dreamt of ? If she 
had jilted him, and married the Pottery practitioner, would he have 
gone mad, or committed suicide, or turned misanthrope ; or would he 
have got over it in time, and married a girlish creature with bright 
blue eyes and flowing yellow hair, and have learnt to laugh at the 
love of his student days? These irritating thoughts would arise; and 
as he sat absorbed with his own uncomfortable reflections, Priscilla, 
on her part, had ample opportunity for considering the great change 
in her position. 

The most methodical people in the world are frequently the least to 
be depended upon in emergencies when method should assist matters. 
Priscilla would no more have thought of going out for an hour without 
having previously mapped out in her own mind the route she should 
take, and the business she should transact, than would a postman think 
of going his rounds at random. Every act almost of her past life had 
been accomplished according to a previous mental arrangement; she 
had been a piece of domestic clockwork, the most methodical practical 
damsel in the parish. But the master passion upsets most things, and 
it had completely capsised the systematic thoughtfulness of Priscilla. 
Love and temper combined to obliterate her sense of the propriety of 
looking before she leapt. Her home was miserable to her ; it had never 
been a very happy one; she had always been in a false position; and 
Horace’s affection was the first ray of sunshine on her life’s most dismal 
path. She had refused to think of the future with an obstinacy which 
increased with every fresh slight and angry speech from her father. 
She would look at Horace’s handsome face and stalwart young form, 
and determined that dark fears for the future should not rob her of him. 
A slight reactionary feeling came upon her during the cab-ride to Soho. 
She scarcely knew where she was going; she had never been to Mrs. 
Molloy’s. The marriage had been brought to a very sudden settlement 
by a more than ordinarily savage outbreak on Mr. Pinto’s part, and the 
future lay before her like a desert, in which her husband’s love was the 
one green spot. 

Horace thought, as he looked round his mother’s apartment, that 
he had never seen it appear so mean, and he mentally resolved that his 
stay in Soho should be as limited as possible. Priscilla bustled about, 
and her rather shrill voice resounded through the little house, and 
struck terror to the hearts of the young Molloys, a copious supply of 
whom were always on hand. 

Priscilla settled into her new sphere in no time. She was an 
admirable housekeeper; and she and her husband appeared to live upon 
an almost nominal sum. Her mother had made her a present of the 
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trifling purse she had been able to make up during her marriage, and 
with the money Horace had received for the forthcoming term of 
lectures, they possessed sufficient to carry on with for the present. 
Horace was one of those $dnguine people who never think of the 
morrow until it comes, and he had that fatal belief in the certainty of 
something turning up which prevents so many men from shouldering 
a spade and vigorously turning it up for themselves. “Sufficient unto 
the day” was his favourite quotation ; and so long as he saw a canvas 
bag of sovereigns lying snugly in the corner of his wife’s dressing-case, 
he boldly ignored the possibility of future poverty. Besides, he only 
wanted another year or so’s lectures to fit him for examination ; and 
once “ passed,” there was a wide field for him, and, as he argued, with a 
triumphant appeal to Mrs. Molloy (who was never asked her opinion 
except when Horace was certain it would be given in his favour), was 
it not a received and acknowledged fact that bachelor doctors stood no 
chance in comparison with married medical men?—a sentiment which 
Mrs. Molloy—as the mother of nine—endorsed most emphatically. 

All this was very well whilst the sovereigns lasted; but the most 
careful housekeeper must make an occasional call upon her husband’s 
pocket ; and the little canvas bag began to grow lighter; and those 
highly necessary articles, coats and trousers, and dresses and bonnets— 
which had never entered into Horace’s calculations—made a dreadful 
inroad upon the Bentley capital. For the first time since his marriage 
Horace thought on this grave matter; and as he reflected on his posi- 
tion, his brow became gloomy, and he felt how rashly he had acted in 
marrying in haste. 

He had not been to Mr. Pinto’s house since his marriage, and was 
not without considerable misgivings as to the result of an interview 
with his father-in-law; but he set out to pay him a visit, trusting that 
he might have come round since the absence of his daughter. Mrs. 
Pinto had called once or twice upon them in a hurried, nervous fashion, 
as if she was afraid that her husband might bounce in suddenly upon 
her, and take her back to Bloomsbury like a culprit ; but these visits 
* were so depressing, and left poor Priscilla so low-spirited, that Horace was 
within an ace of telling his mother-in-law to have her cry outside in the 
street before she came in, and not let the entire neighbourhood know 
the marriage was against the father’s wish by coming in such a surrep- 
titious and furtive manner. But, as Priscilla said “ mamma was all they 
had to look to,” he contented himself by keeping out of the room, 
or humming unconcernedly at the window, in order to put the folks 
opposite off the scent. It was perfectly true Mrs. Pinto was all they 
had to look to; and as Horace watched her, with her faded, irresponsible 
manner, and her reservoir of tears always ready, he sighed to think of 
the firm build and healthy constitution of the stern doctor, who came of 
a family noted for longevity, and who never had an ache or a pain from 
one year’s end to the other. When Priscilla hinted to her mamma the 
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uncertainty of the future, or showed her the vacuous condition of the 
canvas bag, the surgeon’s wife only cried, and said, “ What zs to be 
done ? what és to be done ?” in a helpless way, with her pale eyes wander- 
ing about the room, as if mutely appealing to space to help her to a satis- 
factory reply. So Horace buttoned up his coat and started to the 
parental roof, with an inward conviction that his.visit would be received 
with discourtesy, to say the least; but he pocketed his pride when he 
thought of the necessity of doing something, and resolved that nothing 
should induce him to forget the respect due to his wife’s father, and 
prepared to apologise and promise any thing in reason, provided the 
stern surgeon would revoke his obstinate vow. 

Mr. Pinto was coming out of his house as Horace came up to the 
door. He bowed coldly to his son-in-law, and stood waiting to hear his 
business. 

“T have come, sir,” stammered Horace, “with a message from 
Priscilla.” 

The surgeon bowed again, and walked into the front room, Horace 
following him. 

Horace cleared his throat and endeavoured to master his emotion, 
for the surgeon stood with his head bent slightly, but he never asked 
his son-in-law to sit down, neither did his manner exhibit any proof 
that his daughter’s absence had softened his resentment. 

“ Priscilla sent her kind love, sir” (a very slight sneer on the sur- 
geon’s lip at this), “and I have come to say that as my apprenticeship 
will be at an end in a year—” 

“Tt is now, Mr. Bentley,” replied the surgeon quickly. “ The last 
instalment of the money has not been paid, will not be paid. I have 
received a letter from Mr. Stone. His opinion of your conduct in 
clandestinely wedding the daughter of the man beneath whose roof you 
lived is the same as mine, and he has washed his hands of you. He 
refuses to pay the rest of the money, and deeply regrets that he ever 
paid any at all. That being the case, I have nothing further to do but 
to hand you your indenture; had the money been paid, you would have 
had a claim upon me for rather more than a year’s board and lodging ; 
the money not being paid, of course you are no longer my pupil, nor 
have you any right in my house. I believe you have received a sum of 
money to pay for your lectures, which sum I presume you will return. 
{ have no doubt your mother can ill spare her contribution towards it, 
and Mr. Stone, though in easy circumstances, cannot afford to waste 
his money on those who so ill requite his bounty,—his charity.” 

Horace felt the blood tingle to the roots of his hair; and that bitter 
feeling, which every man experiences when he has humbled himself for 
a second time and been a second time repulsed, sickened him at heart, 
and he could have cursed his own stupidity for imagining for a moment 
that there could have been one sentiment of pity or forgiveness in the 
bosom of the soulless, sordid little impostor who stood before him. 
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By a violent effort (for which he gave himself full credit afterwards) 
he restrained himself, and simply made some commonplace reply ex- 
pressive of perfect indifference to Mr. Stone’s determination. Mr. 
Pinto then said that the indenture should be left out for him; and 
Horace bowed and left the house. 

It was about as miserable a tea that evening in Mrs. Molloy’s first 
floor as had ever been partaken of in Soho. Horace, in order to school 
himself to poverty and shortcommons, made a parade of eating half his 
usual quantity of bread and butter—though he made up for it at supper, 
it must be confessed ; and Priscilla sat mending away at forty-finger 
power, occasionally sighing, but more frequently indulging in denun- 
ciations of “ Pa.” 

The letter that came from Mrs. Bentley was, as Horace expected 
it would be, a most kind and loving one ; containing much good advice, 
and many messages to her daughter-in-law. Priscilla had a good cry 
over it, and Horace’s eyes were suspiciously red after his first perusal. 
The thrifty bride, indeed, went so far as to propose that Horace and 
she should go and live with his mamma, clubbing their scanty means, 
and proving the possibility of the old “enough for one is enough for 
two” principle ; and adding, that living in some parts of the country 
came to scarcely any thing,—a fact for which ‘Priscilla could by no 
means vouch, for her provincial experience had been confined to occa- 
sional visits to second-rate watering-places, where she had passed her 
time in one continual battle with the landlady of the lodgings. This, 
however, Horace wouldn’t hear of ; and he boldly stated his determina- 
tion-to stick to London, as the only place where a man had a chance, 
and where genius was sure to be recognised. It had been settled long 
ago that Horace had genius, and he was the last person in the world to 
disbelieve any thing in his own favour. Not that it was very easy to 
state what he had ever done to deserve the reputation ; but there are 
some people in this world who seem to assume a character for certain 
qualities as of right, and nobody thinks of disputing their claim. 
There certainly had been a flashy smartness in the “ papers” which 
Horace had read at his Essay and Discussion Society, over the tobacco- 
nist’s ; but his audience was not a highly critical one, and a very little 
wit went a great way with those youthful medicos. The privileged few 
who were let into the secret of the authorship of certain rhymes and 
short sketches, which appeared at long intervals in the pages of a 
periodical edited with by no means rigid scrupulosity, were loud in 
their praises ; but they were mostly of the class which believes in any 
thing printed; and though Horace saw his own faults, he was very 
sharp and indignant if they were pointed out to him by another. The 
want of application, to which Mr. Brandle had referred in his letter to 
Mrs. Bentley on his pupil’s departure from Wanley Vicarage, was very 
evident in the multifarious compositions which Horace commenced, 
only to throw aside as some new fancy seized him. He had begun a 
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tragedy, of the severest order, and at the middle of the second act 
had thrown it down in favour of a farce. He would have done great 
things with an essay on the genius of John Hunter, had he not sud- 
denly become enamoured of the Muse, and rushed at a tangent into a 
poem on the French revolution ; an epie doomed in its turn to be super- 
seded by a novel of life and character, of which he dashed off half a 
chapter very spiritedly, and then feeling confused about his plot, put 
it in the fire, and commenced a comedy. He entertained a wild notion 
of making a fortune with his pen, and gave up all views of being a 
doctor. Now it seems a hard thing, that a fairly educated young 
gentleman, of good address and considerable talent, should find himself 
utterly unable to obtain, unaided by “a friend at court,” enough to 
board and lodge and clothe himself respectably. But so it was with 
Horace. What could he do, hampered with a wife? Horace had done 
her a trifling wrong, compared with the dire injury she had done him 
by accepting him and marrying him without a prospect of a penny 
from any one. Thus argued Horace to himself; and it did not by any 
means tend to improve his temper or add any extra touch of amiability 
to his manner towards his wife. They grew poorer and poorer too, 
and things began to look very desperate indeed. Horace was beginning 
to lose his self-respect, and from never thinking of the morrow (he was 
always in extremes), took to talking of nothing else all day, in the 
most dismal way; so that really the atmosphere of the first floor at 
Mrs. Molloy’s was about as depressing as could well be conceived ; and 
how it was no grand, gloomy, Manfred-like piece of poetic misery ever 
came from the pen of Priscilla’s husband about this time, passes the 
comprehension of the present chronicler. Of course, too, it happened 
that the Molloys had a crowd of their own troubles, at the same dismal 
season. The Molloys were perfect specimens of that cockney type of 
small householder, remarkable for an annual increase of children and 
difficulties. Bailiffs and babies seemed to be their perpetual portion. 
Poor Mrs. Molloy was a wonderful manager ; but the appetites of grow- 
ing children are dreadful things to encounter; and a quartern loaf, 
though a big thing to look at, will only go a certain distance, after all. 
What with the lodgings, and what with the washing, and ’Liza’s wages 
at Mrs. Parnum’s, and Sarah -Jane’s little bit of dress-making, and 
father’s occasional presents from his brother abroad, and a good fat 
hamper every three months from uncle John the farmer and grazier 
in Gloucestershire, Mrs. Molloy managed to scrape on somehow, but 
it was hard work for her to contrive ; and if the wolf wasn’t actually 
at the door, he was a very little way indeed round the corner. Some- 
thing was always hovering over the house. Either they coulda’t make 
up the water-rate, or the greengrocer threatened the county court, or 
father had run up a score at the public-house, and slaving Mrs. Molloy 
had to take the money from the rent, and how to face the landlord 
next quarter, she—poor creature—didn’t know. This steady, honest, 
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over-worked woman might have married a well-to-do shopkeeper, or 
her cousin the head clerk in a wholesale house, and have lived in com- 
fort ; but she had preferred the thriftless, ne’er-do-well Molloy; and 
she had never murmured at her lot, but drudged on for years for that 
selfish, thankless churl and her annually increasing family, and had 
done her duty with a smile upon her honest face ; and even at the hardest 
times, with a humble thankfulness at her heart, for the health and 
strength with which Heaven had endowed her. There are many such 
heroines in this great city ; heroines we never hear of; heroines with 
coarse red hands, and in cotton gowns, who toil on patiently to the 
end,—struggling, much-enduring women, with the courage of martyrs. 

There is a freemasonry in poverty, and by certain signs and tokens 
Mrs. Molloy soon discovered the impecuniosity of her first-floor lodgers. 
To say that a slight feeling of gratified revenge, for the haughty 
manner of the handsome Horace, did not at times suggest itself to her, 
would be to ignore the existence of a universal female attribute, which 
even the kindliest-hearted women are possessed of. But the gratifica- 
tion was of the slightest, and lasted but a moment; the honest bosom 
of the worthy creature warmed towards the young couple, and, with the 
genuine delicacy of a true woman, she treated them with much more 
attention and consideration, now that she felt her prospects of rent to 
be vague; whilst those trifling scraps and pickings, which in all 
lodgings fall to the share of the small fry of the family, were as care- 
fully guarded by Mrs. Molloy’s maternal eye, as if they were of untold 
value and importance. Horace’s position would have been a trying one 
for a man of the firmest principle, and accustomed to look difficulties 
steadily in the face. This he had never done ; and, indeed, it was not 
in his nature, nor could he school his mind to a calm view of the 
future. He was always in extremes. He had no notion of earning a 
bare subsistence by steady industry; and when it was suggested to him 
by Mrs. Pinto (who occasionally had faint gleams of common sense), that 
he should try to get into an office where he could earn a trifling weekly 
sum for the present, he received the notion with dignified contempt, 
and won his wife over to his view of it, by picturing her loneliness in 
the long dismal days, whilst he was away from her wasting his manly 
bloom in a dingy office with commonplace red-handed, hungry clerks, 
who would despise him for his gentlemanly appearance and ignorance 
of arithmetic. 

It was this young man’s peculiarity, that he could, at the first blush, 
win over any body to his side by a humorous and picturesque power 
of putting things in a ridiculous light. 

This talent for word-photography he would bring to his aid in all 
arguments ; and he generally gained a temporary triumph by a species 
of verbal pyrotechny which dazzled and confused the opposing speaker, 
but the effect of which was seldom lasting. On quitting the society 
of the smart youth,*sober-minded people found considerable difficulty in 
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extracting the one grain of real sense from the enormous bushel of 
chaff with which they had been overwhelmed ; and this gift of flashy 
eloquence, though it surprised many, seldom gained its possessor any 
friends, and succeeded generally in convincing nobody but Horace 
himself. After a tremendous and bewildering effort of this kind, 
Priscilla would sit dumbfoundered at the specious show of argument 
in which her husband indulged ; and it was not until the excitement 
he had produced had somewhat subsided, that her matter-of-fact mind 
came to the rescue, and she remembered that the purse was almost 
empty, and that every thing going out, and nothing coming in, must 
inevitably result, sooner or later, in a most unpleasant condition of 
starvation. It was a disagreeable word even to Whisper to oneself, but 
there was no getting over it, and Priscilla made no attempt to do so, 
but looked it firmly in the face, and made up her mind to consult 
Mrs. Molloy. This was of course unknown to Horace, who would have 
been dreadfully angry had he heard of it. Mrs. Molloy, however, could 
advise nothing, and only said she would not trouble them for the rent 
at present ; indeed, she added, with a tender consideration, she would 
rather receive it quarterly if that would suit Mrs. Bentley. Unless 
gifted with some special talent in an eminent degree, it is wonderfully 
difficult for a married woman of gentle culture to add in any way to 
her husband’s means by the exercise of her industry. She may let 
lodgings, but that necessitates having a house ; and dress-making and 
tuition are about the only callings which can be carried on at home. 
Horace would never have consented to his wife taking in sewing ; and 
as to teaching, he pooh-poohed the notion, wilfully ignoring the re- 
collection of his mother having brought him up with the produce of 
her years of hard teaching. But his mother—as he justly argued for 
once—was accomplished, a clever pianiste, and possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of French and Italian. Now, Priscilla’s playing was dis- 
tinguished more for a masculine and defiant touch than any skilfulness 
of execution, and her theoretic knowledge of music was very dim 
indeed ; whilst her French had been cruelly nipped in the bud by 
Mr. Pinto, who thought it would lead to novels and nonsense, and 
who, priding himself on his John Bullism, struck out the fee to 
the “Resident Parisian” after the second quarter, thereby saving his 
pounds and his principles. Consequently it was very evident that 
Mrs. Bentley junior’s sphere of instruction would have to be limited 
to children of the tenderest years ; and Horace (with that inimitable 
and dangerous power of his) drew such a picture of Priscilla surrounded 
by the smallest children in Soho, with spelling-books, halfpenny slates, 
and a cane, that she burst into tears at her own incompetency, and 
wept fit to break her heart. 

The twopenny pride, which was one of Horace’s bitterest inward 
enemies, had all along prompted him to turn away and look from the 
only prospect which was open to him. He might lave gone as a day 
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assistant to a surgeon ; for he knew much of his profession, and the fact 
of his having studied it for so long, and attended so extensive a course 
of hospital lectures, would have, no doubt, recommended him to many. 
Added to which he was a gentleman in manner and appearance ; and an 
imposing exterior is invaluable to a doctor, as he had frequently found 
in his short experience, for the poorer patients were wont to tremble 
beneath his searching eye, and to view his whiskers with an evident awe. 
But the “clever fellow Bentley,” the smart man who was destined to 
surprise the fogey faction of the profession, and who was to start a 
literary medical journal on a new principle, combining light readable 
semi-satirical essays with the more solid pudding provided by the 
hospital cases,—a kind of chirurgical charivari, which was to open a field 
for those soaring scribblers who scorned succumbing to the conditions 
imposed by existing publications (the Editor of the Lancet never would 
insert Horace’s contributions),—was he, the idol of a “ set,” to dwindle 
down into an uncertificated assistant to a surgeon-apothecary ? Never! 
The only way to preserve his dignity was to quit the profession for ever ; 
and he stamped his foot upon the carpet at this climax to his reflections 
as if he had the entire College of Surgeons beneath his heel. It was 
illustrative of the superficiality of his nature, that during his long 
student-life he had made no firm friend amongst his brother pupils, and 
much to his gratification no one amongst his acquaintance took the 
trouble to seek him out, now that he had left the hospital. Tracing 
back his list of companions from his schooldays, his mental finger paused 
at the almost-forgotten name of Joe Pulling. Since Pulling and Horace 
had parted at the inn in Oxford Street, on the day they both left 
Mr. Brandle’s for good, the cheery freckled face of his old companion 
had seldom risen to the memory of Horace. There used to be some- 
thing so genial and hearty about dear old Joe, that Horace felt assured 
he would be the best person he knew to put him in the way of doing 
something until (always this reservation) fortune gave him an oppor- 
tunity of dazzling the world with a sudden outburst of genius. So 
the young husband took his hat and set out to the City to see his old 
friend Joseph Pulling, whose father was a wholesale something or other, 
but he didn’t know exactly what, but knew it was something in which 
people made a great deal of money, with ledgers and invoices, and bills 
of lading and other mercantile materials, the importance of which was 
sadly undervalued by the aristocratic Horace, who was at that moment 
possessed of about seven pounds fourteen shillings capital. 


CHAPTER X. 


LEDBITTER LAYS A LITTLE OF THE TRAIN, 


Mrs. Gaunt’s knowledge of human nature was by no means*profound, 
else she would have rested satisfied with the failure of Lady Glenburn’s 
anti-Ledbitter movement, and have devoted her attention to matters 
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which more nearly concerned herself. But the housekeeper was a rest- 
less, fidgety, obstinate, self-willed woman, and she despised her mistress 
for her pusillanimity, and told her so; not using the expression we 
have done to denote her opinion, but a shorter, more decided, but less 
agreeable word. For Mrs. Gaunt, though she had, according to Lord 
Glenburn, seen better days, was not a woman of much cultivation ; and 
when she lost her temper,—a frequent occurrence with her, by the way, 
—she was accustomed to launch forth into such very strong language, 
that Ledbitter, hearing it one day in the distance, chuckled considerably 
for -so stolid a person, and listened to catch more with much eagerness. 
The failure of her mistress in inducing his lordship to cashier his man 
rankled in the Gaunt bosom, and made her almost unbearable in those 
regions where she held undisputed sway. The proudest footman in the 
house felt the effects of Mrs. Gaunt’s ruffled temper; the noblest and 
most solemn of those great creatures, a man who possessed the dignity 
of a dozen dukes, before whose stalwart form smaller mortals trembled 
in their insignificance,—even Pilkington, who seemed to have been born 
in powder, and to have been measured for the front door at Glenburns, 
where he would stand at times like a triumph of the sculptor’s art, 
stern, stately, and motionless,—Pilkington was pulled wp quite short by 
the housekeeper, and on her retirement was left stammering. There 
was no matronly reserve about Mrs. Gaunt when she spoke her mind. 
Her mind was a very strong one, and when it found expression in words, 
they were of a correspondingly vigorous character. Poor Pilkington 
was equally surprised and disgusted at the housekeeper denominating 
him “a chuckle-headed ape;” which, being overheard by a sarcastic page, 
produced much misery in the servants’ hall for the outraged footman in 
question, and led to his eventually “resigning,” and seeking an estab- 
lishment where, as he expressed it, the “ housekeeper was not a fiendish.” 

It was in vain that the domestics appealed to Mr. Ledbitter. He 
was in his lordship’s confidence; his lordship listened to every thing 
Ledbitter said, and was well known to take his valet’s advice upon all 
matters. Why, then, would not Mr. Ledbitter, like a kind creature as 
he was, just lay the complaint before his master, and say a good word 
for his fellow-servants, who were being fluttered like Volscians in their 
magnificent dove-cot by that most relentless eagle Mrs. Gaunt. No; 
Mr. Ledbitter thanked them; not if he knew it. He was very sorry for 
the discomforts they suffered; but he might remind them that the world 
was wide, and there were more houses where footmen were kept than 
the particular domicile in which they served. At all events He should 
not interfere. He might suffer himself, but it should be in silence. He 
might think Mrs. Gaunt an angel upon earth, or something else not so 
seraphic, but he kept his opinions to himself, and advised those who 
wished to stay to do the like. So the Gaunt incubus settled heavily on 
the domestic department, and there was much melancholy and furtive 
interchange of soffo voce invective amongst the oppressed dwellers below 
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stairs. This highly pleasant person did not confine her vituperative 
powers to the meaner portion of the establishment however, but in- 
dulged in much secret animadversion, when in her mistress’s boudoir, 
touching the timidity of her ladyship in not again reverting to the Led- 
bitter topic. But Lady Glenburn had experienced one proof that the 
latent lion in her husband’s nature only slumbered, and she shuddered 
as she thought of the danger of again arousing him. 

After the first plunge into the sea of squabbling, when once the 
loving couple discover that, notwithstanding the absorbing nature of 
their affection, they can still find time to disagree; it is strange 
how often they playfully contradict each other for the mere pleasure 
apparently of getting up a mimic dispute. In the’ early coaxing days 
of wedded life, when caressing and speechless looks of love are sup- 
posed to belong, as matters of course, to that saccharine season, a 
trifling attempt at a tiff comes as a stolen treat, a forbidden delight, 
and is enjoyed accordingly. But this pleasure palls; and time and 
the tax-gatherers soon rob the domestic quarrel of the romance which 
surrounded it when it was a tender dispute, unimportant and ex- 
perimental. When newly-married couples are past a certain age, this 
same squabbling is a perilous pleasure to indulge in; and so Lady 
Glenburn found it; for as ill luck would have it, Glenburn’s gout 
gave him a strong reminder of its existence, and the sharp pangs of the 
hereditary plague by no means improved his temper. A new annoyance 
too had lately arisen to torment him. He had been greatly proud of 
his wife’s beauty and fascinating manners. When he was confined to 
his room he had ample leisure to reflect on any thing he liked; and as 
he made a rule of never reading, and didn’t care to think much of the 
past, his thoughts concentrated upon her ladyship, and the marked 
manner in which men gathered round her in public, and how much at 
her ease she appeared with them; heavy-whiskered soldiers, sharp sar- 
castic legal guns, simpering titled inanities, and in fact the genus homo 
generally. No one, except those very dear friends who look so carefully 
after other people’s reputations that they are apt to entirely neglect 
their own, could have found fault with Lady Glenburn’s manner in 
public. She spoke rather loudly perhaps, but so did very many high 
ladies of Glenburn’s acquaintance; she said silly things with a laugh 
that showed her teeth, but what teeth they were! and how many women 
of fashion did Glenburn know who said silly things and laughed loudly 
without possessing a tooth that didn’t trace its origin to the trunk of 
the rhinoceros? Her ladyship wore a heightened colour after a glass 
or so of wine at dinner; but that was nothing so unusual, and dyspepsia 
was the demon of the age. She loved waltzing, and boldly declared she 
could dance till she dropped, with a good partner; but she was young, 
and the exercise was known to be healthy. Still, as Glenburn sat up in 
his room with a swollen foot, and nothing to employ his mind, argue as 
he would, he chafed and fretted greatly, for there was one stern truth ever 
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present, the hard fact of the disparity between the ages of himself and 
his wife. Lady Glenburn, though a fine showy impressive woman, was 
in years little more than a girl; whilst he was growing whiter as to 
whisker every day, and the crow’s feet round the sunken eyes seemed to 
have increased every time he looked at the glass. When alone in the 
morning in his room, before Ledbitter had applied the marvellous dye, 
and arranged the scanty hair, so as to look twice its real quantity, and 
touched up the battered nobleman in a dozen wonderful ways unknown 
to the world, Glenburn seemed a sallow, evil-eyed elderly man. His 
form was still erect; and had he boldly ventured forth, despising the 
assistance of art, he would have looked a striking figure of a handsome 
though sinister person, past the prime of life, but still an imposing- 
looking nobleman enough. As it was, the very means he adopted to 
take in observers defeated themselves, for his artificial get-up induced 
people to think that he was much older and more shaky than he really 
was. Her ladyship required none of the trickery of the toilet to render 
her fit for public inspection. She could bear the gaze of guests at the 
breakfast-table unflinchingly, conscious of the genuineness of the colour 
on her countenance; her large eyes flashing without the incentive of ex- 
citement, and her glossy black hair courting the glances of the tell-tale 
sun. Glenburn’s faith in woman was not profound. He argued from 
his own experiences, and it must be confessed he had seen much to 
favour his adverse opinion. From his earliest days he had looked upon 
a woman’s love as a fanciful excuse for the poet’s ravings, a theme on 
which to hang an opera; but not a thing to be believed in by common- 
place mortals, who were content to credit what they saw and nothing 
else. A married rowé is said to make the most jealous of husbands. So 
it certainly was with Glenburn, who, without any cause, chafed up in 
his room as he heard her ladyship’s light laugh as she passed the door, 
and he caught a glimpse of his gray hair in the looking-glass. 

Without any cause—of course, without any actual reason for feeling 
jealous, and with no suspicion of the attentions of any visitor. Still 
Mr. Ledbitter was such a wonderful adept in the art of saying a very 
little, meaning very much, that he had—perhaps unwittingly—given 
his master considerable annoyance by trifling remarks which no other 
person living would have noticed. Lord Glenburn was always unable 
to get on without his valet ; but when suffering from gout, Ledbitter 
was as necessary to him as the air he breathed; for he broke down very 
piteously when “the fit was on him,” and he would turn in an almost 
fawning spirit of friendship to the sharer of his wicked secrets, his faith- 
ful companion through so many heartless years. During these prostrat- 
ing attacks the valet would move about the room with the slightest 
symptom of a smile upon his generally demure face; and as Glenburn 
groaned aloud at the pangs of his arch-enemy, Ledbitter would look 
down upon his master, with his large eyes beaming with a strange ex- 
pression by no means suggestive of condolence. Still he would listen 
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very eagerly to hear the doctor’s opinion, and would question him with 
much earnestness on his way out as to the possibility of a serious 
termination to the disorder ; and on being assured that the attack was 
only temporary, and nothing need be apprehended, he would sigh with 
a genuine feeling of relief, which the physician thought did honour to 
him, but which was perhaps not prompted by motives of mere affection. 

Of course, Mr. Ledbitter wished his master to live, for many rea- 
sons. Had Glenburn died comfortably in his bed, and been followed 
to the grave by a beautiful widow, really mourning the loss of her late 
husband; had he left his affairs moderately disentangled, and with his 
name regilt from the respectable halo which had surrounded his latter 
days,—Ledbitter would have broken his heart in bitter rage and disap- 
pointment. For he never for an instant forgot the vow of his youth; 
the recollection of his stern father’s dying command, and of his own 
early blighted love, had not faded ever so slightly from his memory. 
In the busy day, when surrounded by the buzz and hum of the idle 
world of fashion—taking its idleness, oh, so laboriously !—in the deathly 
stillness of the night, would the features of his lost Lily be ever present 
to his view ; and close to his breast, unknown to any one but himself, 
he wore a small locket containing her portrait, limned with no great 
skill, but a striking likeness of the little girl he had loved in his un- 
couth fashion with his whole heart and soul. 

A commonplace and vulgar vengeance was altogether repugnant to 
the valet’s feelings ; and indeed the oath imposed upon him by his pa- 
rent had forbidden such a rough-and-ready sort of revenge. A blow for 
a blow in a fair fight was correct enough ; but when a man has laid his 
plans with deep thought and cunning, and has at last entrapped his 
victim by strategy and craft, the avenger should remember this, and 
should take a lesson of his enemy, and work on beneath the surface for 
years if need be, and select an opportunity for a final blow, when a 
kind of éclat will be given to the climax, by the sudden and terrible 
nature of the retribution. 

Thus argued Ledbitter. A hundred times could he have struck his 
master down without fear of the consequences. In their travels oppor- 
tunities had arisen over and over again ; but the valet scorned to avail 
himself of them; and no man was safer from the clutch of his enemy 
than was Lord Glenburn when the razor played around his chin in the 
skilful grasp of the nimble-fingered Ledbitter. His manner, too, had 
ever been such as to allay any suspicion, supposing any doubts of his 
servant to have existed in the master’s mind. Always respectful before 
the world, when closeted with the voué lord the valet had taken an in- 
terest in his trickeries and amours which delighted Glenburn, who was 
not without a certain pride which prevented his confiding his shameful 
secrets to any of his own rank, but who had gradually got to look upon 
his valet as a sort of second conscience; for Ledbitter was so painfully 
respectable that he seemed like a living embodiment of the whole code 
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of morality, and it was quite a comfort to have so demure a person to 
confide in. 

The absence of reproach on Ledbitter’s part lent an almost reputable 
air to some of Glenburn’s villanies; for it was part of the valet’s scheme 
that his master should enjoy life after his own sensual fashion ; and 
once or twice when Glenburn had been ill, and had admitted with fear 
and trembling that he dreaded death, and implored the doctors to use 
all their skill to keep away the grisly phantom, Ledbitter would whisper 
to himself, “ This is well ;’ and he would watch the return of strength 
to the frame of the cowardly peer with very genuine satisfaction. 

He had, upon first hearing of his master’s marriage, given way to 
much invective, and trembled somewhat for the safety of his scheme; 
but of late he had become not only reconciled to the improved social 
condition of Glenburn, but had planned out a new line of conduct en- 
tirely, and experienced much inward satisfaction at the present state of 
things. But on one matter the valet was not positive. He was anxious 
to know if his master was jealous of his handsome wife. Once assured 
of this, he possessed the means of continually irritating his lordship in 
his own quiet way; for though he waited with philosophic patience for 
the culmination of his revengeful plans, he was not insensible to the 
pleasure of inflicting annoyance at will upon the nobleman who paid 
him his wages. Gout having attacked Glenburn a day or so before 
a party at Portman Square, he had been unavoidably absent from the 
festivities, and had growled away the evening in his own room. 

“T wish the people would go, confound them!” he exclaimed, as the 
music again struck-up down stairs. 

Ledbitter was moving about the room quietly arranging it; for his 
master had flung things a good deal about, and the bump of order was 
strongly developed in the Ledbitter cranium. 

“ Bah !” ejaculated Glenburn, as some more than usually loud strain 
reached his ears. “Too many parties altogether.” This was said to 
himself, but it did not escape the ears of the valet. 

“The young expect pleasure, my lord,” he said in a voice ten times 
more than ordinarily irritating from the soothing tone assumed. 

“ J don’t want any parties,” grunted Glenburn. 

The self-evident reply would have been that his lordship was not 
young; but Ledbitter, it is needless to say, did not make that remark. 

* Your lordship seems to have lost all taste for society.” 

Ledbitter had been told to chat with his master and amuse him. 
He had read him all the news he thought Glenburn would care about, 
and it was really a hard matter to find subjects for conversation, which 
might possibly account for the generally judicious valet touching on a 
ticklish topic. 

“T never cared for so-called ‘society; you know that. I hate parties, 
and the people I meet at parties. The men of the present day are a 
contemptible set of prigs, with their haw-haw manners and calm inso- 
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lence. How on earth Lady Glenburn can get on with them, J can’t 
understand.” 

“The novelty of such society, my lord, perhaps may have charms 
for her ladyship.” 

Glenburn turned towards his servant angrily at this, but almost 
immediately recovered his comparative equanimity. 

“Her ladyship does get on with them, there’s no doubt about it,” 
continued Ledbitter, in a half-musing manner. 

His lordship moved his leg and shifted his position, and seemed 
uneasy, but did not reply. 

“A curious case that of Mrs. Mount Edgington, my lord; we 
servants often hear the ins and outs of these matters.” 

“Yes,” thought the peer ; “ but you'll never know the ins and outs of 
the one matter you have so long desired to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, my man.” 

“ What’s the Mount Edgington business, then ?” Glenburn asked 
this without the least tone of interest in his voice. 

“Oh, my lord, the old story—the old story.” 

The valet was putting away some of his noble master’s clothes with 
extreme care, and his manner exhibited no greater a desire to descant upon 
the subject mentioned than did Glenburn’s to hear more about it. They 
were both acting, and acting remarkably well. Glenburn had a faint 
suspicion of what Ledbitter’s “ old story” meant from previous report, but 
still, though he knew its recital would annoy him, he was anxious to 
hear his valet’s account of and opinion of the scandal. 

“ What do you mean by the ‘old story,’ Ledbitter ?” said the peer in 
an almost pleasant voice. 

“ Well, my lord, a bit of a girl marrying an elderly man; and the 
bit of a girl getting tired of her husband and his old-fashioned punctilio, 
and all that sort of thing ; and regretting the match, and running off with 
a handsome young fellow of five and twenty. That’s what I call the 
old story—What uncommonly bad dye that last has turned out! your 
lordship’s whiskers might never have been touched.” 

Despite Glenburn’s previous assumption of indifference, his face at 
this moment was a study for a painter, so heavy and black a look came 
over his features, so deep and angry a flush rose to his brow. Ledbitter 
looked another way almost before he had completed the sentence, but 
he knew the look that was on his lordship’s face ; instinct told him it was 
there, and he felt that indescribable satisfaction an orator experiences 
when he knows his delicate sarcasm has galled the opposition, though 
no cheer follow it—no visible evidence of the effect be apparent. 

“ Mount Edgington was a fool !” he exclaimed presently. 

“ For marrying the young lady, my lord ?” 

“No; for not keeping his eye upon her when he ad married her— 
for letting a parcel of jackanapes come buzzing round her. He should 
have looked after his wife better, the idiot !” 
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Another pause, his lordship apparently unable to overlook the wilful 
blindness of Mount Edgington, for he gave vent to continual ejacula- 
tions expressive of disgust and contempt for that gentleman. 

“Her ladyship looks lovelier than ever to-night, my lord,” said the 
valet, as he desisted from his previous labour and took from a table the 
medicine his master had been ordered ; “doesn’t look above nineteen, 
80 people say.” 

“Who are the ‘people’? If I hear of any of the servants making 
remarks about Lady Glenburn, I’ll order Mrs. Gaunt to pack them off 
on the instant.” 

“Folks will talk, my lord, and I hear remarks from other people’s 
servants besides ours.” 

“ Well, don’t bother me with their observations. Her ladyship may 
look nineteen or ninety, it’s no business of any body’s. There’s colchi- 
chum in that, I know—detestable weakening stuff. I thought homeo- 
pathy and common sense had done away with those powerful remedies.” 

“Oh, my lord, your constitution, considering the life you have led 
and your years, is a strong one, and will stand violent remedies.” 

There was something remarkably unpleasant in the phrase “ your 
years,” and Glenburn winced at it. He took the medicine, however, 
without further remark. 

“My lady has not been up this evening, my lord ?” 

“No; she prefers the society of—” 

“ Captain Atherton, my lord.” 

Glenburn forgot his gout in a moment, and wheeling his chair 
round suddenly faced his valet and fiercely demanded what he meant. 

Ledbitter had meant nothing; but his lordship having paused, the 
valet had finished the sentence as he imagined it had been intended 
to conclude. 

“Come, man, you don’t drop hints for nothing. Tell me what you 
mean? if you don’t, P’l—l’ll—” and Glenburn looked about helplessly 
but savagely too. 

“ Dear, dear!” said the valet regretfully; “what a fool I am, to be 
sure! and your lordship expressly ordered to keep quiet and not excite 
yourself. Of course I meant nothing; dear me, dear me! only to think 
now that I should be so indiscreet as to say such a thing!” 

“Look ye here, Ledbitter; I’m in no mood for half-confidences or 
beating about the bush; I’m infernally enraged, and I'll stand no non- 
sense; I’ll know what you mean by coupling Captain Atherton’s name 
with my wife’s. Jl know it from your lips, or Dll ring and have her 
ladyship up here—lI will, Ledbitter!—and confront you, if you won't 
speak now.” 

The purple veins swelled like ropes in his lordship’s forehead, and 
he clenched his fingers as he spoke, and rose to grasp the bell. 
Ledbitter shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyes to the ceiling, 
and made a deprecatory movement with his hand, and seemed greatly 
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shocked at the consequences of his indiscretion. What was there, he 
argued in a bland tone, and with an unruffled countenance,—what was 
there in the idle and silly chit-chat of the world? Young ladies went 
home from parties and confided the nonsensical results of their evening’s 
observation to their babbling waiting-maids, who told another mischief- 
loving Abigail, who told a third; and so it got about, the snowball 
increasing asit rolled. How was it that the would-be soothing style of 
Mr. Ledbitter had an entirely opposite effect upon his master? The 
composing draught, if it doesn’t induce repose, generally rouses the 
patient to increased irritability or delirium. So it was with the potion 
Mr. Ledbitter apparently intended to allay Glenburn’s excitement ; it 
simply increased the nobleman’s rage and threw him into a fit of un- 
controllable anger. Ledbitter looked perhaps a trifle paler as his 
master stormed; but in his inmost heart he felt a keen satisfaction, for 
he knew that the first instalment of his long-standing debt was ap- 
proaching payment. 

Glenburn was the kind of man to feel the pangs of jealousy very 
keenly. He was intensely vain, and in his own way excessively proud. 
He had heard nothing but praise of his wife since his marriage, and 
the mere suspicion of evil report galled him to the quick. Lady 
Glenburn had become more frivolous in her tastes of late. At first she 
had been evidently dazzled and delighted with her splendid surround- 
ings, and took to her title as a child does to its new toy. But all this 
had long worn off with continual contact with the great world, and her 
ladyship now took her pleasure in the calmest and most natural manner, 
and amongst other fashionable improvements she adopted the aristo- 
cratic custom of paying very little attention to her husband. On the 
present occasion her neglect savoured of actual unkindness; for she had 
been enjoying herself amongst the guests downstairs without a thought 
for the nobleman who had given her a position and title, and who was 
chafing in his room from the combined effects of gout and jealousy. 

“Tl speak to her to-morrow—lI’'ll speak to her to-morrow,” said 
Glenburn as he wiped his brow with his handkerchief, after a lengthened 
display of vehemence. 

As Mr. Ledbitter opened the door to give some direction down- 
stairs, he fancied he caught a glimpse of a dress he knew by sight.. 
The wearer of the dress was hurrying off, evidently to avoid being seen.. 

“Dear me!” said the valet to himself; “a respectable person like 
Mrs. Gaunt listen at doors! I really should never have thought such. 
a thing of her.” 


CHaprer XI. 


THE “GOOD FELLOW.” 


It is a very uncomfortable feeling, that of being without money, 
thought Horace Bentley, as he pushed his way through the crowd of 
home-returning clerks, for whom the Little-Green-Street genius felt a 
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very strong inward contempt, though their firm-looking boots and 
stout broadcloth struck envy to his heart. It is a dismal thing for a 
young man who prides himself on his personal appearance, when the 
tell-tale crack starts in the carefully polished “ Oxonian,” and the hat, 
brushed and examined every morning with such scrupulous attention, 
exhibits a poverty as to nap and a brownness as to hue, suggestive of 
a lengthened season of hard wear, of scorching sun, and drenching 
shower. Then, how agonising the discovery of the frayed edge of the 
trousers, which, had they not exhibited an abnormal fulness at the 
knee, might have lasted ever so long with a little skilful management 
and gentle treatment. The shininess of the coat-cuff, too, carries with 
it a bitter pang to the proud wearer ; and the noblest nature has been 
known to succumb beneath the shaming influence of a buttonless waist- 
coat. Horace had fallen into good hands as regarded mending, when 
he married Priscilla. She was one of those people who seem to be born 
with a needle in their hands. She was a sempstress at soul, and no 
kind of sewing came amiss to her. She had the most wonderful eye 
for “cutting-out,” and she had made her own dresses from a very tender 
age. There was a theory, broached originally by a bold student, 
named Darey (who was supposed to have been refused by the daughter 
of the house), and subscribed to by the more contemptuous of Pinto’s 
pupils, that Priscilla made her own bonnets; but we are not in a 
position to state whether this was true or not. However, she contrived 
to dress, and to dress very neatly too, upon about a third of what most 
young ladies of her position in Bloomsbury were in the habit of being 
allowed for self-decoration. As to Pinto, he was kept dapper and shiny 
in the most marvellous manner by his nimble-fingered daughter, and he 
scarcely ever troubled the tailor ; for Priscilla would mend, and alter, 
and re-bind, and re-button, and patch artfully, and touch up generally 
with such dexterity, that Pinto would go out in his brougham with a 
new gloss on him ; and what with a great deal of eye-glass, and bald 
head, and shirt-front, he would look, as old ladies often remarked, 
“ quite aristocratic.” Horace, who was always sarcastic, had described 
his deceptive appearance as “an imposing presence ;” but by those who 
didn’t scrutinise too closely, Priscilla’s papa had always been considered 
a very well-dressed man. Mrs. Pinto’s toilet had been allowed to take 
care of itself a good deal, for that poor lady aimed at an air of eccentric 
dowdyism, and was supposed to dress after the portrait of a favourite 
authoress, who, in the frontispiece to her works, looked very much as 
if she had been aroused by cries of fire in the middle of the night, and 
had seized upon that eligible opportunity for having her likeness taken. 
Poor Horace’s clothes had been tinkered and touched up with great 
skill, for Priscilla evidently believed in the old adage that it was never 
too late to mend ; but as he paced the crowded streets, and elbowed the 
dapper City clerks who were getting their guinea a week and doing well 
on it, he certainly felt an inward contempt for those talents he knew 
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that he possessed, but which were leading him to nothing, and only 
prompting him to despise those honest hard workers who were content 
to drudge on and pay their way respectably. 

The office in which Joe Pulling had declared, some years back, he was 
destined to pass the day on a high stool, was up a side street where there 
were wagons, and bales, and barrels, and cranes, and a close smell of tar 
and straw, and men at counting-house windows with pens behind their 
ears, sitting before great dull-looking volumes, all figures, but amidst all 
the commonplace bustle of business, a silent evidence of prosperity, and 
money-making, and contentment. Horace was in, to him, an unknown 
region; he knew nothing of bales of goods, of invoices, of bills of 
lading; and it would have sorely puzzled him to give a correct 
definition of a “drysalter.” But there was something in the genius 
of the place which commanded his respect; and when at last he dis- 
covered the establishment of his old schoolfellow, it was by no means 
with any feeling of contempt that he mounted the steps and knocked 
at the counting-house door. Mr. Joseph was in another room engaged 
with a gentleman, and would Horace send in his name. In an instant 
Joe came dashing out of the room, almost upsetting a pale little 
clerk on his probation, who was perched like a monkey on a high 
stool, and was making frightful blots and errors with a tremendous 
steel pen. 

“What, Bentley !” 

“Why, Joe !” 

And the two old friends shook hands as if they were determined on 
dislocation at the very least. How strangely delightful it is to meet in 
after life an old loved schoolfellow, of whom we have lost sight since 
adverse currents parted us on the broad rushing river of life! When 
the heart has grown a trifle callous from contact with the world; when 
selfish surroundings have somewhat deadened the warm friendly im- 
pulses to which we once were prone; when we have learnt to commence 
any acquaintanceship with suspicion, and take for granted nothing 
friendly that we cannot account for in some mean way; when we have 
learnt to sneer and to be cynical, and to affect a contempt for most 
things, and despise and try to hide the tears which rise, spite of our 
efforts, when we see a touching play or read a tale of sorrow;—then 
comes the greeting of a dear old school-friend, like a glowing sun upon 
the icy heart, thawing the cold hard covering, and letting free once 
more the bright and leaping waters. Horace had grown old in a little 
time; but the honest, friendly grasp of his schoolfellow brought tears 
of delight into his eyes; and he saw Joe as he had last beheld him 
—short-coated, shining and freckly, laughing gaily on the coach, whilst 
the autumn breeze blew about his sandy hair. No very great change 
had taken place in the outward appearance of Mr. Pulling junior. 
With the exception of an enormous pair of whiskers, which met under 
his chin, and premature symptoms of baldness, Joe Pulling was much 
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the same as ever, and in his laughing look and cheery voice he was the 
same “ Old Joe” of the Rev. Mr. Brandle’s establishment. 

“Come in,” said Pulling ; “there’s nobody with me but Charley 
Tindal ; you won’t mind him. He’s a good fellow ; one of those clever 
chaps who never do any good for themselves, you know.” 

Horace blushed deeply at the description of Mr. Tindal, for he felt it 
applied exactly to his own case; but the counting-house of Pulling, 
Brothers, was not particularly light, so Joe didn’t see the effect of his 
remark. 

Mr. Charley Tindal was sitting with his feet upon the edge of his 
friend’s desk, and exhibited no appearance of being awed by the 
business-like and methodical atmosphere of the surrounding region. 
He was evidently not in the mercantile line himself, for there was a 
half-rakish look about the lopsided position of his hat, and an amount 
of knobbiness in the blackthorn stick he held in his hand, altogether 
incompatible with commercial pursuits. He was not a bad-looking 
person, but there was an air of indescribable impudence about him, which, 
combined with a free and familiar manner on the shortest acquaintance, 
rather staggered you, producing a doubt as to whether he should be 
cordially received upon his own terms, or incontinently kicked. He 
was one of those people who get a universal reputation for being 
“a good fellow.” Every body spoke of him as a man who was his 
own enemy, capable of doing great things; one who frittered away his 
talents; a man who might do much if he’d only stick to something; and 
toned down the true reading of his character in twenty other charitable 
stock phrases. But every body agreed he was a “good fellow.” Oh, 
yes, there was no denying Charley’s shortcomings ; but after all he was 
a good fellow. These same good fellows are the springs of more 
mischief than the world gives them blame for, possessing, as they do, 
the means of doing much ill in a very pleasant way, but with a no less 
pernicious effect, for all that. They generally have open countenances 
and a pleasant ringing laugh; they call you “my boy” and “old chap” 
the first time they meet you; they have a knack of clapping you on the 
back and poking you in the ribs; they have always a stock of anecdote 
on hand for any emergency, and possess a marvellous power of picking 
up the latest conundrums. They are invariably waiting for a remit- 
tance which never comes, and generally have an obnoxious relative who 
will stand between the good fellows and vast property. Expectations 
have been the bane of these good fellows’ lives, and they have carefully 
avoided the antidotes—perseverance and hard work ; they have aristo- 
cratic yearnings, but can make themselves agreeable if chance brings 
them into the society of the humbler classes; and they can sing 
jolly songs to catchy tunes, and with loud rollicking choruses; and 
their healths are generally drunk at the end of the evening with musical 
honours, for the very strangers in the public-house parlour have dis- 
covered they are “jolly good fellows.” They borrow unblushingly, 
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and assume your garments in your absence with much condescension; 
and when you decline any participation in a “bit of paper,” or refuse 
further loans for a fortnight, or desire a speedy return of your dress- 
coat (which comes home suspiciously creased, and smelling horribly of 
tobacco), the “good fellow” discovers you are no longer the congenial 
companion you were wont to be, and you lose sight of him, and do not, 
on the whole, perhaps, so much regret him. Later on in life you very 
probably come across the remnant of the good fellow, the shadow of his 
former self, with his laugh and old gay manner much deteriorated from 
dismal associations and drink, and possibly starvation, but his sponging 
and borrowing propensities in stronger force than ever, a8 you soon 
discover to your cost; for he tells you a piteous story of illness and 
bad luck, and you give him what you can, and shudder as he declares 
upon his honour he will return it as soon as he gets the money he has 
been daily expecting any time these twenty years. Joseph Pulling’s 
visitor was a good fellow of this stamp, and he greeted Horace with a 
familiar “How are you? glad to know you! if you're one of Joe’s 
friends, you’re a good sort, /’m certain.” 

“Come, Charley, none of that,” said Joe, colouring slightly; “ Bentley 
and I have not met for years—not since we were with a tutor together 
in Berks. We may have both changed considerably since then.” 

“ Dear me!” replied Mr. Tindal, bringing his feet to the ground 
and staring hard at Horace; “ not met since you were at school? Good 
gracious ! quite an affecting meeting; Pylades and Orestes, Damon and 
Pythias, Beaumont and Fletcher, and all that sort of thing ; why you 
ought to fall into each other’s arms with a hysterical guggle, and a 
wink at the prompter to light the blue fire. Now I daresay you’ve 
got lots to say to each other, so I'll leave you. I can sit out there till 
you’ve done, and make faces at the new clerk; it will amuse him and be 
practice for me—say the word!” 

And Mr. Tindal stood on one leg in the stock attitude expressive of 
an intention to fly, but Horace begged him not to go upon his account. 
So the volatile visitor sat down again. Then what a world of chat 
had the two friends for each other; and how they talked over old times, 
and asked after old schoolfellows, and roared at reminiscences of Larkins 
and his grand airs, and Brandle’s pretentious manner, and poor Martha’s 
meek little husband, with his demure looks and his deep design on the 
vicar’s daughter! 

“ Here I am, you see,” laughed Joe, “as I always told you I should 
be, tied to the desk. Having my month or so in the summer, you know, 
and snatching a mouthful of fresh air sometimes from Saturday to 
Monday; but always to be found here in the weck-days, a pillar of this 
great commercial metropolis! hem !” 

“ A pillar!” chimed in Mr. Tindal; “a buttress, my boy; a regular 
buttress!” 

There was nothing particularly humorous in the remark, but 
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Charley Tindal laughed a good deal at it himself, and as he had a very 
infectious laugh indeed, the two friends joined in with him; and Horace 
felt bound to punch Joe, and Joe hit back at Horace ; and the wagon- 
drivers in the streets nodded up at the open window to each other, as 
much as to say, “ Theyre having a nice game in there, them clerks.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” continued Tindal long after the others ; “I like a 
laugh; it does me good. I'll back myself against any professional 
claqueur. Bingham always begs me to go on the first night of his 
farces, for he says my laugh’s as good as fifty. A good roar at the 
right time completely saved the Gentleman in the Tight Boots at the 
Olympic. It was going very flatly, and I couldn’t do any thing for it, 
till Miss Melinda Smith called her guardian a ‘ meartless honster’ instead 
of a heartless monster—by mistake of course. Now for it, I said; and I 
set up such a shout, that the whole house took it up and shrieked till 
the fall of the curtain, when we had the author on, and the piece ran 
eighty nights.” 

“ And what are you doing ?” asked Joe of Horace at the conclusion 
of Tindal’s anecdote. ; 

Horace coloured and stammered, and scarcely knew what to reply. 

“ Tf you’ve taken to the pawnbrokering line, out with it; we can bear 
it,” interposed Tindal. 

“Tf I had, I’ve no doubt I should have met you before,” replied 
Horace. 

“Good! had me there,” exclaimed Tindal ; and as for Joe, he en- 
joyed his friend’s reply so heartily, that the tears rolled down his face 
so copiously that the delicate Tindal expressed a fear that they would 
“wash away the freckles.” 

Horace touched slightly upon the medical phase of his life, and after 
treating his quarrel with Pinto and his loss of Mr. Stone’s friendship 
very cavalierly, surprised Pulling with the announcement of his marriage. 
Charley Tindal, though he was a superficial, rackety fellow, possessed 
- marvellous powers of observation. In the matter of shabby clothes, or 
any thing that told a tale of hard-upishness, he was a very Argus. He 
possessed an eye for a patch which would have been a treasure to an 
old-clothes-man, and the deepest “ reviver” never deceived him. He had 
“reckoned up” Horace Bentley about two minutes after his entrance; 
and the more grandiloquently that highly genteel youth talked, the more 
convinced was Tindal that the conjectures he had formed were correct. 
Like most “good fellows” Tindal had no delicacy, and so he cut 
abruptly into the conversation by asking Horace how he intended to 
get his living. There is about some impertinencies a boldness which 
robs them of their irritating quality, and in Tindal’s question there was 
something so comically rude that Horace laughed at it, and replied: 

“ Ah, that’s the thing! In fact, I had come to consult you, Joe, 
about the matter.” 

Mr. Charles Tindal indulged in a low whistle, which meant much. 
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“That’s the way,” he thought, “we always begin; we commence by 
talking of consulting about the matter, and conclude by borrowing half- 
a-sovereign.” 

“You have given up your old silly notions of literature, I suppose,” 
said Joe, a little gravely. 

“Yes,” chimed in Tindal; “if not, and you wish to see a brilliant 
example of a successful author, behold him!” and he placed out his arms 
at full length, but, speedily remembering the uncertain condition of the 
sewing of the sleeves, drew them in again. 

“Are you an author?” asked Horace, with a trifling suspicion of 
contempt in the tone of his voice. 

“Well, I’ve done a little in that way; my name is not altogether 
unknown to fame, I believe. Ask Joe.” 

Joe, who was anxious to make the most of his injudicious friend, 
and hoped that Horace might attribute Tindal’s rudeness to an eccen- 
tricity of genius, gave a glowing account of the productions of the 
modest Charles. 

Together with the reputation of a good fellow, the vivacious Tindal 
had achieved somé sort of quasi-literary credit of a cheap order. No- 
body could say what he had written, or adapted, or translated, or filched; 
but he certainly had his name attached, by some mysterious means, to 
one or two trifles, and was supposed by his friends to possess some 
“influence with the press.” This vague reputation had been a good 
thing for Mr. Charles Tindal; but very bad for many highly respectable 
people, whose acquaintanceship he was accustomed to boast of, generally 
calling them by their Christian names, and speaking of world-known 
writers in a tone of familiarity, which had upon more than one occasion 
left simple-minded strangers in doubt as to whether he mightn’t be 
himself a great author, picking up character, or possibly the editor of 
the Times. He was one of those pests who, lacking the patient skill to 
labour in the lower ranks of the profession, aspired, though devoid of 
ability, to a sort of flash-in-the-pan popularity, upon the strength of a 
slight acquaintance with the French language and two or three of the 
less scrupulous theatrical managers. 

Certainly he was not Horace’s notion of an author, which, it must 
be confessed, was rather of the conventional order, and pictured a long- 
haired, loose-collared genius, with an eye in a never-ceasing “fine 
frenzy.” But the respect for any body who ever came into actual con- 
tact with printer’s ink and proof-sheets, which most unfledged writers 
feel, induced him to treat Tindal less familiarly, and to listen to his 
remarks with much awe. 

Tindal, on his part, had taken a tremendous fancy to Horace, who 
was very well educated, evidently had a lively fancy, and, according to 
Pulling’s account, “could write like lightning” about any thing. 

So Mr. Tindal was very friendly with him indeed, and pressed Horace 
to show him some of his compositions; and Horace, with many blushes, 
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and trembling a little, produced from a side-pocket some trifling verses 
which had been printed, and a batch of scribblings, which he declared 
were there quite by accident, though something told Joe Pulling that 
they had been intended for his private ear; and Joe experienced some- 
thing like a feeling of relief when Charley Tindal pocketed them, more 
especially as he caught sight ofa portion of a play evidently in blank 
verse and surfeited with soliloquy. 

And Charley Tindal carefully stowed away the parcel, and promised 
Horace he would come and give him his honest opinion of them (his 
honest opinion, Heaven save the mark!); and Horace shook hands with 
his old schoolfellow, and gave up all thoughts of “ office drudgery” once 
more, and walked home with a light step, and dreamt that night that 
he was a great man who could not permit his wife to associate with 
Mrs. Pulling upon any account. 





Gandler’s Annuity. 


SomE men are born to greatness, some achieve it, others have it thrust 
upon them. The case was otherwise as regards the greatness of Gandler. 
Gandler purchased his greatness, and got it a bargain. A century ago 
Gandler sold tripe at Tottleton. He sold good tripe, and consequently 
was a famous man in his line and time. But Gandler aspired to fame 
after death,—to an immortal name in the ear of succeeding generations 
of Tottletonians. Tripe was not calculated to give it him. Posterity 
would not be likely to remember that their ancestors bought good tripe 
at the shop of Gandler. But still the tripe-seller of Tottleton was re- 
solved that the name of Gandler should be handed down to generations 
yet unborn. This is how Gandler did it. He made a will, and died. 
The making of the will was a deliberate affair; but not so the dying 
part of the business. Gandler did not intend to die when he did; but he 
could not help himself. In the full vigour of his manhood he fell a 
victim to hard-boiled eggs. They opened Gandler, and declared hard- 
boiled eggs to be the cause; and then they opened the will, and found 
that the eminent tripe-seller of Tottleton, setting aside his relatives, 
had left all his worldly wealth to be applied to the purposes of charity. 
The reward of conscientious tripe-selling had not been great, for the 
whole of Gandler’s worldly wealth amounted to no more than two 
hundred pounds. In his will he directed that this sum should be 
placed out at interest; and that the annual proceeds should form an 
annuity to be granted by the votes of the householders of Tottleton to 
destitute but deserving old men of that parish. It was especially 
directed that the benevolence should be called “ Gandler’s Annuity.” 

I was first brought to a knowledge of the name and fame of Gandler 
about two years ago, when I went out to take up my abode at Tottleton. 
Tottleton is a pretty place in the merry month of July; and the chest- 
nut and laburnum trees which line both sides of the broad white road 
which constitutes Tottleton’s only street, are most beautiful to see, es- 
pecially when they are in full bloom. But there was another beautiful 
feature of Tottleton which seemed to do it infinitely more credit,—its 
almshouses. It appeared to me that the private houses bore no sort 
of adequate proportion to them, and that the only houses which did 
were the public-houses. The way in which these two institutions were 
regularly alternated on both sides of the road for more than a mile sug- 
gested that the one was the cause of the other. It seemed as if the 
public-houses had brought the whole neighbourhood to poverty, and 
consigned the entire population to dependence. The mural inscriptions 
which met the eye told but of two things—strong drink, and old men 
and women of the parish come to grief. The Cock and Bottle appeared 
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to be responsible for seven poor old men; the Nag’s Head for nine 
poor old women; and the Bell for fourteen orphan girls. There was, 
however, a striking disproportion between the size of the public-houses 
and that of the almshouses. The latter were so small and compact, 
and, with a large inscription on the front of them, so like a neat parcel, 
that they might have been brought down from somewhere by the car- 
rier. Possibly they might have been left at the Cock and Bottle till 
called for. 

Well ; if the sins of Tottleton had been multitudinous, Charity had 
certainly done her best to cover them. 

I had mentally pointed this moral when Mr. Gubbins, running 
out from the Swan, addressed me. Perhaps I should state, that I had 
honoured the Swan with my patronage, as regards the family mild ale. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir; but I’ll take it as a great favour if you will 
give your vote for Parsley.” 

I ventured to inquire who Parsley was, and what he was standing 
for. Was it the borough, the county, or simply the vestry ? 

No; Parsley did not aspire so high. He was merely a candidate 
for Gandler’s Annuity. Parsley’s qualification was all right. He was 
seventy-five years of age, a native of the parish, had paid rates and 
taxes for over forty years, was eaten up with the rheumatics, was past 
work, bore an excellent character, and hadn’t a penny in the world. 
Gandler’s Annuity, amounting to 9/. 14s. 7d. would make him happy 
and comfortable for the remainder of his days. The statement of 
Parsley’s numerous merits in the way of age, destitution, and inca- 
pacity was not to be resisted, and I think I should have cried “ Parsley 
for ever !” on the spot, only it occurred to me, considering Parsley’s age, 
that it wouldn’t be much use. However, I promised to enter an ap- 
pearance on the following evening, and vote for Parsley. 

When at the appointed time I turned out into the village, and 
came in sight of the Swan’s swinging sign, I could see that something 
was creating a great sensation. It was the election for Gandler’s 
Annuity. Could Gandler have looked up from his grave, he would 
have had no regrets on the score of the hard-boiled eggs. That fatal 
indigestion had awoke to a glorious immortality. The honoured name 
of Gandler was in every mouth. The boys shouted it in triumph; the 
grown-up people murmured it in grateful admiration ; and in the bow- 
window of the Swan it was inscribed in large letters, hind side foremost, 
in the innocent idea that an inscription designed to be read from the 
inside could be as easily deciphered from the out. 

On mingling with the little crowd that had collected round the 
horseblock under the Swan’s swinging sign, I found the merits of the 
candidates being discussed with great animation. I say candidates; for 
I now learned for the first time that Parsley was not the only one. 
There was another, and his name was Barrowfield. Would I vote for 
Barrowfield ? 
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According to the representations of his friends at the horseblock, 
Barrowfield was aged, indigent, and afflicted to an unprecedented extent. 
One bold partisan ventured upon the assertion, that Barrowfield had 
been present at the coronation of George the Third. Another declared, 
that, however that might be, he could testify from his own knowledge 
that Barrowfield had been present at the artillery practice last Wednes- 
day week, and that he had not even winked when they let off the 
six-hundred pounder. This was adduced in evidence of the profound 
and stony character of Barrowfield’s deafness. It was mentioned, as 
further supporting Barrowfield’s claim to the bounty of the immortal 
Gandler, that even if he were elected and were provided with victuals 
for the rest of his life, it would not be of much advantage to him, as he 
hadn’t a tooth left in his head. It was also stated incidentally, that, 
in the course of his long career, Barrowfield had sustained fractures 
(mostly compound) of almost every bone in his body; had lost two 
wives, three cows, and a donkey; and had had his gray hairs brought 
to the very verge of the grave by the misconduct of a large family of 
sons and daughters, who, according to popular account, had fallen-in 
and marched quick-step to the bad, in a deliberate and organised 
manner. 

Hearing of the overwhelming merits of Barrowfield, I felt that Mr. 
Gubbins had not dealt fairly with me. Why had he artfully thrown 
the veil of silence over the candidature of Barrowfield, and unduly en- 
listed my sympathies on behalf of Parsley? Entering the bar, I 
demanded of Mr. Gubbins why he had done this thing. The ex- 
planation was this: For five-and-thirty years regular, Parsley had 
“used” the Swan; whereas Barrowficld had “used” the Plough. Be- 
sides, if I would only take Mr. Gubbins’s word for it, Barrowfield, as 
regards age, infirmity, and destitution, was a fool to Parsley. Would I 
come and look at Parsley, and judge for myself ? 

Certainly. 

Whereupon Mr. Gubbins led the way to the parlour, threw open the 
door, and pointed to a little old man sitting smiling in an imbecile 
manner, in an arm-chair three sizes too large for him. 

“ There, sir; how will that suit your fancy for a bald-headed, bandy- 
legged, broken-down old ’un?” 

And Mr. Gubbins went up and patted old Parsley on the head, 
and turned him about to show his points, as if he had been a super- 
annuated horse. 

I was bound to admit that Parsley seemed old enough at any rate, 
and that his physical dilapidation was all that could reasonably be desired 
in such a case. 

A burst of cheering outside announced the arrival of Barrowfield; 
and I was invited to go and take a look at the opposition. Over- 
powered by his exertions in walking from his committee-room at the 
Plough (exactly opposite), Barrowfield was sitting down to rest on the 
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horseblock, surrounded by his partisans. His gray hairs, his feebleness, 
and his gasps for breath seemed to be regarded as an expression of his 
claims to the suffrage of the electors; for the more Barrowfield tried to 
get his breath and couldn’t, the louder his partisans cheered; as much 
as to say, “ There’s infirmity for you; match that if you can!” 

Mr. Nobbs the butcher appeared to be Barrowfield’s principal sup- 
porter. Finding that the boys were getting too much to the front, as 
they always do on occasions of popular excitement, Mr. Nobbs rushed 
in among them, and whisked them away like flies from a sugar-cask; 
the sugar-cask on this occasion being Barrowfield. After walking 
round Barrowfield and surveying him at all points, Mr. Nobbs seemed to 
be satisfied that his candidate was fully up to the mark. Suddenly, 
however, he perceived that the candidate held something tightly grasped 
in his right hand. 

In the hearing of Mrs. Donovan, from the coal and potatoe dépot, 
Mr. Nobbs wondered what Barrowfield had got there. 

“ Oh, nothin’ at all,” said that lady; “only a penny I gave the poor 
old soul, in case he shouldn’t get the Annuity.” 

Mr. Nobbs was furious. He turned fiercely upon Mrs. Donovan, 
and demanded to know if she wished to ruin the old man; and then 
rushing up to Barrowfield, whispered in his ear: 

“ Hide it; put it away; if they see you with so much money about 
you, they'll go and vote for Parsley.” Barrowfield, not being able to 
find his pocket, Mr. Nobbs took possession of his penny and hid it for 
him. Mr. Gubbins came out to announce that the hour appointed for 
the election was approaching: Mr. Nobbs had better bring his candi- 
date in-doors. 

This was easier said than done; for Barrowfield, when he sat down 
on the horseblock, had, as regards his personal properties and effects 
(including his two walking-sticks, his hat, his pocket-handkerchief, and 
his spectacles), fallen to pieces like a ruin. Mr. Nobbs proceeded, on 
architectural principles, to reconstruct him. He put a stick into each 
hand, placed the spectacles on his nose (subsequently to wiping that 
organ with the pocket-handkerchief), and finally roofed him in with his 
hat. The completion of the edifice was hailed with loud applause, 
which however proved to be premature; for at that moment Barrowfield, 
suddenly missing his penny, made a spasmodic effort to search for it in 
his waistcoat-pocket, and immediately fell to pieces again. 

The hopeless tone in which Mr. Nobbs said, “There now!” clearly 
indicated that he was coming round to the conviction that it was high 
time Barrowfield were condemned and disposed of in lots. Mr. Nobbs, 
however, though a butcher, was also a philosopher; and, consoling him- 
self with the reflection that Rome was not built in a day, he proceeded 
to reconstruct Barrowficld on an improved plan. This time his efforts 
were crowned with complete success; and, by a careful system of com- 
bined traction and propulsion, aided by the judicious application ef 
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lateral supports, Barrowfield was transferred to the bar of the Swan, and 
was with difficulty propped up in a corner of the jug and bottle depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Nobbs demanded a pot of porter, with an air of fatigue which 
might have been taken to represent the exhaustion consequent upon 
discovering the source of the Nile. 

“Well, here’s luck, old boy; and I wish you may get it.” This was 
Mr. Nobbs’s address to Barrowfield previous to drinking. After a 
parenthesis of occupation with the pewter, he continued with an appeal 
to the electors: “ Oughtn’t he, now ?” 

Although pledged to Parsley—which, under a sense of Barrowfield’s 
superior qualifications, I was beginning to regret—I ventured to say 
that Barrowfield seemed a worthy object. 

“A worthy object !” said Mr. Nobbs; “I should just think he was 
a object. Look at him! He’s as old as Methuselah, as poor as Job, and 
as weak as—as—” failing another scriptural illustration, Mr. Nobbs fell 
back upon—“ a rat.” 

As if to bear out Mr. Nobbs’s words, a blue-bottle, which had been 
buzzing about for some time, settled upon Barrowfield’s nose, causing 
him to let go his hold upon his right-hand walking-stick, the immediate 
result of which was, that the edifice which had been so carefully erected 
in the corner of the jug and bottle department toppled over and 
assumed the attitude of the tower of Pisa. Barrowfield would assuredly 
have become a total ruin, had not Mr. Nobbs promptly rushed to the 
rescue and shored him up. 

Mr. Gubbins, who had hitherto been occupied in serving his cus- 
tomers, here protested against the attempts of Mr. Nobbs to influence 
the electors in an unfair manner in favour of his own man. 

What did Mr. Gubbins mean by an unfair manner, Mr. Nobbs would 
like to know. Mr. Nobbs meant to say that such language was not 
parliamentary. 

Parliamentary be blowed! Mr. Gubbins meant to say that it was 
only fair that the electors should see both candidates before they pledged 
themselves. Hodi alterem party was Mr. Gubbins’s motto. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Nobbs; “trot out your a/ferem party.” 

After some high words it was agreed that Barrowfield should be set 
down in a chair in the parlour beside Parsley, and that the electors 
should go in and judge for themselves. Mr. Nobbs accordingly re- 
moved Barrowfield to the parlour, and placing him in a chair opposite 
Parsley, furnished him with a glass of gin-and-water to keep his spirits 
up. Mr. Gubbins, not to be outdone in that respect, immediately pro- 
vided Parsley with a glass of hot rum, which was a liquor a cut above 
gin at any rate. The two “objects” were now left alone together; and 
on the motion of Mr. Gubbins, who, though a philanthropist, was also a 
man of business, the electors returned to the bar to fortify themselves 
with refreshment previous to entering upon their arduous and invidious 
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duties. Under the influence of refreshment Mr. Nobbs, though still 
maintaining the superior fitness and propriety of Barrowfield, was so far 
reduced to an impartial and unbiased frame of mind as to be willing to 
talk over the relative merits of the candidates quietly. 

Well; they were both poor men; no one could deny that. No one 
did deny that. And they were both old men. 

The opinion was unanimous that they were at least not young. 

Parsley was old; so was Barrowfield: one might be a little older than 
the other; but that was not the point. 

Wasn’t it, though? Mr. Nobbs would like to know what was the 
point, then. 

Mr. Gubbins said, “ Infirmity.” 

Mr. Nobbs would feel obliged by Mr. Gubbins explaining himself. 

Mr. Gubbins explained. Both the objects were poor; both were old. 
In that respect there was six of one and half-a-dozen of the other; but 
the question was, which was the least capable, in consequence of infir- 
mity, of doing something for hisself,—that was the point. 

On reflection Mr. Nobbs was willing to admit that that was the 
point. ‘The electors generally coincided in the same view. 

But how was the relative infirmity of the two “objects” to be 
tested? 

Our efforts at accommodation had here come to a dead-lock, when 
we were suddenly startled by a great noise proceeding from the parlour. 
Mr. Nobbs jumped over the bar, and rushed into the room, followed by 
the whole body of electors; and there we discovered Parsley and Bar- 
rowfield still sitting in their chairs, but engaged in mortal combat; 
prodding at each other with their walking-sticks, like two knights in 
a tournament. 

Mr. Gubbins made a rush at Parsley, and said, “ Ah! would you?” 
At the same moment Mr. Nobbs pounced upon Barrowfield, and said, 
“What are you up to?” accompanying the question with an admonitory 
slap. 

An elector was struck with a brilliant idea. 

“Don’t part ’em; let ’em fight it out; and then we'll see which is 
the best man.” 

The proposal met with general approval; and the interference being 
suspended, Parsley and Barrowfield resumed their tournament; but 
being out of reach of each other, the only effect was a clashing of sticks. 
Eventually, however, by a great effort, Parsley made a lunge forward, 
and hitting the stick by which Barrowfield was shored-up, knocked it 
from beneath him, and laid the edifice once more in ruins. 

A cheer was immediately given for the victorious Parsley. The | 
question was settled now. Parsley had proved himself the best man. 

Mr. Nobbs made an attempt to resist this conclusion; but his logical 
effort to show that Barrowfield was the best man because he had /os/ 
the fight, was received with derision and scorn; and after a vain 
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attempt to explain his views more clearly, Mr. Nobbs scratched his 
head, and appeared to be convinced that he was wrong. 

The votes were taken in the presence of two churchwardens, and 
Parsley stood at the head of the poll. The declaration was made amid 
much applause; but after the excitement of the election had subsided 
a little, and the electors had had time for reflection over a quiet pipe 
in the bar-parlour, it began to occur to them that the conclusion they 
had come to was not exactly the right one. Perceiving that this was 
a mental step in the right direction, I endeavoured to state the pro- 
blem in a mathematical manner, and to show that the conclusion was 
wrong, because it had been drawn from false premisses. 

Mathematics and logic, however, did not achieve the triumph I 
expected; and the bearings of the question were not clearly perceived 
until Mr. Nobbs put it in this way: 

“ When two donkeys is matched to run a race, the rule of the course 
is, ‘The hindmost wins.’ ” 

When this law of the donkey race-course had been elaborately 
expounded in its relation to the peculiar disqualifications of Parsley and 
Barrowfield, the fog which had hung about the intellectual faculties of 
the electors gradually cleared off, and eventually admitted the clear 
light of conviction that they had given their votes for the wrong man. 
It was Mr. Nobbs who remarked, by way of a toast, “ What’s done 
can’t be undone.” 

To which Mr. Gubbins replied, by way of a sentiment, “ Better 
luck next time.” 

Meanwhile Parsley has been gathered to his fathers, and Barrow- 
field is a candidate without opposition for Gandler’s Annuity. 

A. H. 
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Song. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE LOST.” 


TAKE me from these dreary shades; 
Lift me to some softer morn, 
Where the laughing light invades 
That old silence of the glades 
Which was born when trees were born. 


Where the docile winds take care 

Not to ruffle any brook, 
Lest queen-clouds that pace the air 
Should not find a mirror there 

When they pass, and pause, and look. 


Where the dazzling Nights endure 
Till the Day has passed its spring, 
And where Starlight is so pure 
That no bird is ever sure 
Whether it should sleep or sing. 


Somewhere there is never rain, 
Never trouble in the air; 

Not a breath of care or pain: 

Take me to that Land again; 


I have dreamed I once was there. 
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